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And thou, America, 

For the scheme’s culmination, its thought and its reality, 
For these (not for thyself) thou hast arrived. 
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Washington: 1800-1950 


The National Capital Sesquicentennial Commission was created by a joint reso¬ 
lution of the Eightieth Congress of the United States on July 18, 1947. Its purpose 
was to provide for the appropriate commemoration of the one-hundred-and-fiftieth 
anniversary of the establishment of the permanent seat of the federal government in 
the District of Columbia in the year 1800. 

In planning this celebration it was the determination of the Commission, if pos¬ 
sible, to make it the greatest lesson in American history ever put before the Ameri¬ 
can people. The importance of the emphasis on American tradition and American 
history was obvious. It was felt that, if the sesquicentennial celebration could pre¬ 
sent a living picture of the American way of life through the years since the found¬ 
ing of the nation, the Commission would indeed make a fine and tremendous 
contribution to the welfare of the nation. At the same time it would point up the 
democratic principles that launched the American republic of which the city of 
Washington has been the national capital for one hundred and fifty years. 

Thus this significant and comprehensive exhibition of American history as told 
by the painter’s brush represents a memorable part of the celebration planned by 
the National Capital Sesquicentennial Commission. It fits aptly into the pattern 
designed by this Commission to present in a series of historical and cultural projects 
the full meaning of the history, tradition, inspiration, achievement and drama en¬ 
shrined in the capital of this great nation. 

In order to bring the American Processional to reality, the Commission appro¬ 
priated $100,000. At the same time it enlisted the aid of a great art gallery long 
associated with the history of Washington, The Corcoran Gallery of Art. This ex¬ 
hibition, therefore, represents a mutual effort running back over eighteen months 
since the project was first conceived. 

Here, under one roof, Americans may see the sweep of their country’s history 
through four centuries from that day in 1492 when Christopher Columbus kissed 
the sands of San Salvador. This memorable pictorial cavalcade of America’s history 
should have a far-reaching and inspiring effect upon thousands of Americans who 
view it and who have come to Washington to celebrate the one-hundred-and- 
fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of the national capital of the great Amer¬ 
ican republic. 


Edward Boykin 
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Foreword 


It is right and fitting that the one-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of the estab¬ 
lishment of the permanent seat of government in Washington in the year 1800 
should be celebrated with due ceremony and incident. That among the many ac¬ 
tivities commemorating the occasion there is to be an historical exhibition dedi¬ 
cated to the visual pageant of America is most appropriate. 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art has responded with an especial and individual en¬ 
thusiasm to the invitation from The National Capital Sesquicentennial Commission 
to organize an exhibition depicting the American story from earliest times to 
1900. For over three-quarters of a century the Gallery has been an integral and 
valuable part of the Washington scene. Of the great number of notables in Ameri¬ 
can history whose lives have been acted on the national and the international stage, 
most have been intimately associated with our national capital. It is a cause of pride 
for the Gallery in this generation that our founder and benefactors are to be found 
among that roster of public-minded Americans. Our institution has played its part, 
too, in the history of art in our country, and we are glad in this exhibition to add to 
the American story, if not another chapter, a memorable footnote in art. 

To tell the story of our country in pictures has not been an easy enterprise, 
though it has been exciting. To investigate what works of art might be suitable for 
such a specialized use, the Director and members of the Gallery’s curatorial staff 
have visited museums, historical societies, private collections, and dealers in Eng¬ 
land, Ireland, Wales, France and Holland, as well as in most of the states of the 
Union and in Canada and Mexico. Exhaustive study of the files of leading art refer¬ 
ence libraries and careful search of the American collections of American art 
museums and of exhibition catalogues, monographs and art histories, as well as of 
American histories, have supplied a wealth of available material which it was not 
realized existed. Many of the works have never before been publicly exhibited. 
Many others, although in public institutions, are little known to the worlds of art 
and history. 

The time allowed for organizing the exhibition was indeed limited. As can be 
well understood, it is no small undertaking to create an exhibition to tell the story 
of the growth of this country from small beginnings to the position of a world 
power. Yet we have sought to tell the story as completely as possible, with due 
notice of our mistakes as well as of our triumphs. From thousands of items studied, 
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we have thus selected about three hundred works to exhibit, most of them created 
contemporaneously with the events depicted. 

The trustees of The Corcoran Gallery of Art are greatly indebted, as (we believe) 
are the American art world in special and the American public in general, to the 
intelligent, earnest and enthusiastic men and women who have labored hard and 
faithfully to accomplish in so short time this important purpose. We owe, also, a 
debt of gratitude to all those in this country and abroad who have responded gra¬ 
ciously to our request for the loan of pictures. To them and to the staff of The Na¬ 
tional Capital Sesquicentennial Commission, which has cooperated with us in every 
way in our efforts to make the exhibition a success, we tender our sincere thanks. 

May American Processional revivify our common belief in the American story. 

Corcoran Thom 
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P. Miller, searched the entire American files of 
the Frick Art Reference Library. My own trip to 
Europe rounded out the field trips made by staff 
members. 
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The planning and organizing of American 
Processional fell in my province. But at every 
stage of endeavor, and none less valuably than 
in the crucial early period, I have had enthusi¬ 
astic interest and support from all members of 
the Gallery’s staff and of our temporary organi¬ 
zation. Especially to be noted are: John Palmer 
Leeper, Eleanor B. Swenson, Charles Buckley, 
Russell Thornton, and Elizabeth McCausland. 

In historical research, Russell Thornton and 
Eleanor Cameron Frandsen, with Nancy M. 
Wagner, have been of great assistance. Ned A. 
Cornish is to be thanked for compiling our photo¬ 
graphic archive. Elizabeth McCausland, Charles 
Buckley, and I are responsible for the final schol¬ 
arship, and Charles Buckley also gave constant 
editorial cooperation in the preparation of this 
book. They and John Leeper, who has been in 
charge of installation, have all contributed im¬ 
aginatively to this important aspect of the whole. 
Especial thanks are due Mrs. George L. Alliston 
of Paducah, Kentucky, who has kindly lent us 
two standing almost life-sized figures in zinc, 
representing the boys in blue and the boys in 
gray of the Civil War. These fine examples of 
American folk sculpture have been used most 


effectively in the installation of our exhibition. 
Thanks are due Edith G. Halpert for the loan 
of two ship’s figureheads, two weathervanes, 
and two American eagles, as well as standing 
figures of Henry Clay and General John Adams 
Dix, all fine examples of American folk art 
which enhance the exhibition. 

Eleanor B. Swenson, ably assisted by Clytie 
Salisbury, has indefatigably handled the compli¬ 
cated arrangements for all loans, including trans¬ 
portation, insurance, and customs clearance. 

The first full-time employee of the Sesquicen- 
tennial staff was Blanche Magurn Leeper, who 
with utmost efficiency, tact and thoroughness has 
acted as my deputy in all administrative matters 
and in addition has been in charge of the office 
staff. Her devotion has vastly facilitated the or¬ 
derly progress of all phases of the undertaking. 

I wish here to express profound thanks to 
Elizabeth McCausland. From the first she has 
rendered all-embracing assistance in the organi¬ 
zation of the exhibition. To her goes full credit 
for editing and writing American Procession¬ 
al, a publication which we believe will be in 
demand long after the exhibition has closed. 

Hermann Warner Williams. Jr. 
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Eyes on America 

This exhibition tells the story of America. That story is an epic to whose richness, 
drama, and infinite variety the assembled pictorial documents bear never-failing 
witness. In some three hundred pictures we trace the development of the United 
States from thirteen scattered colonies into one of the most powerful of modern na¬ 
tions, seeking to encompass the events of nearly four centuries and to keep a just 
proportion between the procession of names and dates and the chronicling of our 
often interrupted but always constant progress toward new goals of enlightenment, 
liberty, and freedom. We have sought to tell our story truly; for we know full well 
that from our earliest beginnings our people have been aware of a special destiny, 
that America for all its generations has been a source of hope to man. 

Vision of empire, riches and renown swept Europe as the news of the discovery 
of the New World became general. The wonder which then kindled the imagination 
of the civilized world is in dramatic contrast to the apprehensive bewilderment of 
our atomic age. What strange wonders lay on the other side of uncharted seas? 
Who peopled those far-away shores? What lay there for the taking? What great 
opportunities awaited? Words and pictures answered as expedition after expedi¬ 
tion sailed to the Indies ad majorem gloriam Dei. Charts and maps were the first 
graphic records, but the demand for more intimate knowledge soon resulted in de¬ 
tailed views of the New World. Thus the story of America was early chronicled in 
pictures and in words. 

Apparently the earliest surviving landscape on an American theme is that painted 
by Jan Mostaert, about 1545. The work was commissioned by Marguerite, the sister 
of Philip I of Spain. This handsome but unfinished panel, which is now in the Frans 
Hals Museum in Haarlem, was seen and recorded about 1600 by Carel van Mander, 
a Dutch art historian. The painting is believed to represent The Battle of Pueblo Oa- 
Quima, one of the engagements of Coronado’s 1540-1542 expedition to our South¬ 
west, news of which was soon spread over Europe by means of his report to the 
emperor, Charles V. Presumably Mostaert based his picture on the data supplied 
by Coronado’s report, which may have been illustrated. Yet essentially his is an 
imaginary landscape, compact of folksay and fantasy. Nonetheless it reflects con¬ 
temporary interest in the wilderness the conquistadores were exploring. 
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Mostaert was but the first of a long line of painters of many nationalities, talents 
and points of view who for many reasons have depicted the American scene. Over 
the centuries since his time a corpus of pictorial records of great diversity and histori¬ 
cal significance has evolved. When we think of historical painting, we visualize im¬ 
posing canvases painted by famous artists to immortalize great moments in history. 
Important for the record as are such works as John Trumbull's series of the Revolu¬ 
tionary War in the rotunda of the Capitol, and they are classic examples of historical 
painting in the grand tradition, pictures of this type are representative of but one 
aspect of the large body of pictorial records which exists. 

The masters of the past, with their grandiose historical canvases, nevertheless form 
a foundation for our exhibition. Benjamin West s Penns Treaty (see p. 44) and The 
Death of Wolfe (see p. 54), John Trumbull’s The Battle of Bunker Hill (see p. 69) 
and The Surrender of Cornwallis (see p. 79), and Robert Edge Pine’s and Edward 
Savage’s The Congress Voting Independence (see p. 70) are eighteenth-century 
historical paintings in the exhibition. In the nineteenth century, the tradition, modi¬ 
fied by changing concepts, is represented by such documents as Samuel F. B. 
Morse’s The Old House of Representatives , (see frontispiece), George Catlin’s The 
Virginia Constitutional Convention of 1829-1830 (see p. 115), G. P. A. Healy’s The 
Peace Makers (see p. 189), Edward Moran’s Unveiling The Statue of Liberty (see p. 
217), and Thomas Eakins’ The Agnew Clinic (see p. 220). 

It would be a mistake, however, to limit our vision of the past to the version of 
professional historical painters; for their point of view is usually roseate, their com¬ 
positions tend to be over-dramatized, and, in addition, artists of the past have some¬ 
times sacrificed literal historical accuracy on the altar of aesthetic effect. 

Since subject matter and factual validity have been a primary concern in organiz¬ 
ing the exhibition, the identity of the artists represented has been incidental. Thus, 
as it will appear, in addition to the great figures in American art, masters such as 
Smibert, Greenwood, Hesselius, Copley, Pratt, Peale, Homer and Eakins, there are 
European artists of distinction in varying degree, ranging from Sebastiano del Pi- 
ombo through Hubert Robert, Louis-Philippe Crepin, Samuel Scott, Augustin 
Dupre, Paul Kane, to Edgar Degas, to mention but a few. Supporting them are 
many other established genre, marine, landscape and figure painters whose works 
provide needed subjects. To these we have gladly added yet other men whose 
graphic records are essential to the coverage of our story—men whose activities, 
when they are recorded, are found not in the biographical dictionaries of artists, but 
in genealogies, in muster rolls, ships’ papers, and other similar records. 

In gathering and examining the thousands of pictures relating to America from 
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which American Processional has been assembled, we could not but be impressed 
by the variety of occasions as well as the accidents of fate which brought these pic¬ 
tures into being. Perhaps even more interesting are the diverse vocations of the men 
who produced these remarkable records. 

The roster of those who have added significant passages to the American story is 
essentially democratic. Indeed, were it not for many ordinary people—ordinary, that 
is, in that they were not trained artists—much of the American story would remain un¬ 
told. Their work is characterized by a vital, refreshing, and spontaneous realism. 
And, since in this exhibition, subject matter has been an essential, it is a minor mat¬ 
ter that sometimes their manual skill and aesthetic sense were uncultivated, for these 
lacks are more than compensated for by freshness of approach, sincerity and vitality. 
These pictures, for the most part, were made on the spot by eyewitnesses of the 
events depicted, and the history of our country is thus the richer, for often these vis¬ 
ual images were the only ones made. We who come later are fortunate that so often 
someone with an instinct for history and a knack for drawing or painting was present 
at the right time and place. 

Who are these artists? They are the early explorers and colonists. They are the sail¬ 
ors who drew strange, new harbors. They are the soldiers who sketched encampments 
and battles. They are distinguished foreign visitors and diplomats. They are sign 
painters, farmers, silversmiths, young girls in finishing school, Indians, secret agents, 
topographical draftsmen, refugees, and plain citizens. Rather than examine the con¬ 
tributions to the American story of the famous portrait and historical painters whose 
pictures are already well known, let us single out a few of those unfamiliar men 
whose contributions to our pictorial inheritance are so little known and appreciated. 

About twenty years after Coronado’s expedition, which was mentioned earlier, 
Charles IX of France dispatched a relief expedition under Rene de Laudonniere to 
the French colony in Florida. On this voyage we find one Jacques le Moyne de 
Morgues, a young artist who, to quote his own words, was selected by the king “to 
map the seacoast and harbors, indicate the position of towns, plot the depth and 
course of the rivers. In addition, I was to portray the dwellings of the natives and 
anything else in the land that was worthy of observation.” Le Moyne painted over 
forty scenes of the ill-fated Huguenot colony; after his death these were engraved 
by the publisher, Theodore de Bry {see p. 33). One of these water colors showing 
de Laudonniere and Indians is in the collection of James H. Hyde, New York; the 
rest have been lost from sight. 

The next episode comes from the brush of a gifted amateur. The gentleman-artist 
is John White, the grandfather of Virginia Dare, the first white child born on these 
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A Scene On De Laudonniere’s 
Voyage To Florida, 1564, paint¬ 
ed on vellum, 1566-1586, by 
Jacques Le Moyne De Morgues, 
collection of James H. Hyde. 


shores. He appears on the American scene in 1585, shipping in one of the five vessels 
which set out on April 9 from England. This expedition, outfitted by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, brought 107 settlers to Virginia. At the end of a year. White went back to 
England with Sir Francis Drake, but only to return twelve months later, this time as 
governor of a new group of 150 colonists. It appears that he would have lived out 
the balance of his days in Virginia had not the plight of the colony forced him to sail 
to England for badly needed supplies. He went regretfully; and, when he returned 
in 1590, after many vicissitudes, White found Roanoke in ruins. Only the word 
croatoan carved in a tree remained as a clue to the mystery of the colony’s disap¬ 
pearance. During White’s year-long sojourn at Roanoke he painted sixty-three de¬ 
lightful water colors of Indian life, the countryside, and its flora and fauna. These 
are now in the collections of the British Museum. They are unique on-the-spot rec¬ 
ords of life in the first English settlement on our coast. White, who came, not as a 
visitor but as a colonist, may be called the earliest resident American artist. 

The soldier, to take another example, does not appear to be a likely source of pic¬ 
torial records, yet we owe to his often undeveloped skill many exceedingly import¬ 
ant eyewitness pictures. Artistically crude though it may be, Samuel Blodget’s A 
Prospective Plan of the Battle Fought Near Lake George has much the same charm 
as the handsome engraved powder horns of the period. This engraving (see p. 51) 
has the further distinction of being the first historical battle print actually known to 
have been engraved in America. Blodget, as a sutler, was present at the battle, which 
took place on September 8,1755. 

It is to a British officer, Captain Thomas Davies of the Royal Regiment of Artil- 
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The Town Of Secota, 1585-1586, by 
John White, in the British Museum, 
London. 

Those of their towns which are not fenced in 
are usually more beautiful, . . . The houses 
are farther apart and have gardens . . . in 
which they grow tobacco, called by the na¬ 
tives uppowoc. They also have groves of 
trees where they hunt deer, and fields where 
they sow their corn. . . . They also have a 
large plot . . . where they meet with neigh¬ 
bors to celebrate solemn feasts, . . . These 
people live happily together without envy or 
greed. They hold their feasts at night, when 
they make large fires to light them and, to 
show their joy. 
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lery, that we owe two water colors of British activities near New York during the 
Revolutionary War. The one shows the attack on Fort Washington on the northern 
tip of Manhattan Island, the other shows the movement of the forces under the 
command of Lieutenant General Cornwallis across the Hudson from Yonkers. Such 
straightforward and unpretentious records are the professional appraisal of a crucial 
tactical operation seen through the trained eyes of an artilleryman. 

The documentation of the Revolutionary War was not confined to the British; for 
we find that Lieutenant Henry Gray of the Second South Carolina Regiment when 
it defended Fort Moultrie off Charleston harbor on June 28, 1776, sketched that 
fiercely contested action [Catalogue 54], His view of the attack by the fleet under 
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Sir Peter Parker preserves valuable testimony of this artillery duel, which, by 
forcing the fleet to retire, prevented the British from gaining control of the South. 

Ever since its founding in 1802, the United States Military Academy had provided 
instruction in topographical and mechanical drawing. The later addition of courses 
in freehand drawing under Charles Leslie and Robert W. Weir encouraged the ca¬ 
dets to draw with greater facility and freedom, and occasionally to make an avoca¬ 
tion of painting. Aside from Whistler, the cadet who seems to have profited most 
from this training was Seth Eastman, who was graduated in 1829 and who became 
a regular army officer on the frontier during the period of rapid westward expan¬ 
sion. His pictures of frontier and Indian life are so competent as to entitle him to 
rank as an artist and not only as a soldier who also painted (see p. 141). 

One of the latest soldier-artists included in this survey is Private Hermann Stieffel, 
who served twenty-five uninterrupted years from 1857 to 1882 in Company K, Fifth 
United States Infantry. His brisk, “no-nonsense about art” water colors of incidents 
in the Indian wars on the western plains are valuable documents. Typical of his 
work is the Attack on General Marcy’s Train [Catalogue 262]. 

The Indians themselves shared the white man’s interest in mementos of martial 
glory, and their formalized paintings provide a colorful contrast to prosaic record¬ 
ings of the plains wars. Certainly White Birds The Battle of the Little Big Horn , 
which took place in the Montana territory on June 25,1876, gives us a vivid account 
of the famous massacre of General George A. Custer and a detachment of the 
Seventh Cavalry by the Sioux under Chief Sitting Bull [Catalogue 278}. As no white 
man survived this bloody encounter, this Indian testimony is the only eyewitness 
pictorial document which is known. 

Turning now from our soldiers to our mariners, we find that seagoing amateur ar¬ 
tists have also added to the record of American history. The tedium of long voyages 
at sea gave sailors an opportunity to develop among their many other skills scrim¬ 
shaw work and drawing. The recording of ships and of strange harbors was, of 
course, primary. One of the most talented of the seamen-artists is George Davidson, 
who had signed on the ship “Columbia” as ship’s painter. Sailing from Boston in 1787, 
she was the first American vessel to circumnavigate the globe and the first from any 
nation to enter the Columbia river in our Northwest. This discovery later aided our 
claims to the Oregon territory. When not busy painting spars and deck houses, 
Davidson recorded the highlights of the voyage in water colors. His view of the 
“Columbia” warding off an attack bv the Indians in war canoes is one of the first 
scenes of the Northwest. 

In line of duty, William H. Meyers, gunner of the U. S. sloop of war “Dale,” was 
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present during the brief campaign of 1847 which led to the annexation of California. 
His sketchbook, filled with lively water colors of the hostilities, provides the only 
graphic records of the war in California known to have survived. In one of these 
drawings we see the Americans, drawn up in a hollow square, being attacked by 
Mexican lancers (see p. 137). 

In the days when vast areas of the country still remained to be explored, the gov¬ 
ernment organized numerous expeditions to investigate not only routes of travel but 
also to report on the geological and other resources of the unmapped wilderness. 
These survey parties almost invariably included a topographical draftsman or “ar¬ 
tist —official recognition of the value of pictorial reports. Henry Cheevers Pratt, for 
example, was the artist member of the United States and Mexican Boundary Com¬ 
mission which in 1854 conducted extensive surveys of the Southwest. His view of 
the expedition laboriously traversing the Gila River Valley (see p. 149) indicates the 
conditions under which these hardy men worked. 

Somewhat later occurred one of the most curious experiments in the history of 
American exploration. This was the expedition which by the order of Secretary of 
War, John B. Floyd, set out in 1857 to survey a wagon route from Fort Defiance, 
New Mexico, to the Colorado River. Led by Edward Fitzgerald Beale, the expedi¬ 
tion was also directed to test at the same time the fitness of camels to serve as 
beasts of burden in the deserts of the Southwest. Thus it is that a U. S. Army camel 
brigade marched from San Antonio, Texas, to Bakersfield, California. The early Cali¬ 
fornia painter, Erneste E. de F. Nar jot, depicted the event (see p. 160). 

Not all expeditions were under government sponsorship. Twenty years earlier, a 
veteran of the battle of Waterloo, Sir William Drummond Stewart, seventh baronet 
of Grandtully had employed Alfred James Miller to accompany him as his personal 
artist on an extended sojourn in the Green River country of Wyoming. Preceded 
into this country by a mere handful of mountain men, trappers for the American Fur 
Company, Miller drew a fascinating account of all he saw (see p. 129). 

The procession of foreign visitors who came to this country for many diverse rea¬ 
sons has helped to round out the story of our country. America was host to refugees 
from the French Revolution, such as C. B. J. Fevret de Saint-Memin, who special¬ 
ized in portrait heads, while the Baroness Hyde de Neuville, a later French visitor, 
drew charming views of New York and Washington in a sprightly manner. Then 
there were other foreigners, such as the wealthy and well-read Russian diplomat 
Pavel Petrovich Svin’in who visited this country about 1811 and made a series of 
water color drawings of our social customs which especially caught his eye (see p. 
97) as they have that of so many other Europeans from Mrs. Trollope to Charles 
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Dickens. Texas, briefly, provided a romantic asylum for some of Napoleon s officers 
after the debacle of “The Hundred Days.” Aubry’s water color of their encamp¬ 
ment is a record of this attempt to establish a settlement in Texas [Catalogue 111]. 

The interest of foreigners in America has continued and has resulted in paintings 
of some subjects which American artists unaccountably had neglected. For instance, 
just before the Civil War, when the distinguished British novelist, William M. 
Thackeray, toured the United States, he was accompanied by his secretary Eyre 
Crowe. Crowe, it appears, had artistic ability, for he painted the Slave Market, Rich¬ 
mond (see p. 156), an important subject but a rarely painted one. Another rare sub¬ 
ject is the Degas Cotton Merchants (see p. 209). This was the result of the great 
French painter’s visit to relatives in New Orleans in 1876, where he painted the in¬ 
terior of a cotton broker’s office—one of the very few contemporary paintings which 
preserves the image of the mercantile aspects of the cotton kingdom. 

These then are some of the types of artists who have recorded America in time past. 
They have sprung from many nations and races, from many walks of life and many 
callings. They have possessed ability in varying degrees. They deserve our respect 
and our gratitude, for each has contributed to our common heritage. 

The eyes on America have been sharp, and their vision all-embracing. They have 
seen the tragic aspect of our national existence as well as the happy. From this exhi¬ 
bition it will be apparent that we have faced many problems, racial, economic, and 
political. True to the American experience that facts must be faced, we have not 
sought to leave unrecorded those unsmiling hours of life when the sun does not 
shine. It has been one source of our strength as a people that we have never been sat¬ 
isfied so long as further horizons beckoned nor complacent when new issues of lib¬ 
erty called. Each fresh challenge to ingenuity of body, mind, and spirit has found us 
standing with our ancestors, the pioneers. 

We leave the story of our country and its people at the dawn of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury when these challenges were acute. We open our exhibition at the dawn of a new 
age, the unharnessed and unmeasured power of atomic fission confronting us with 
problems Americans of other times did not have to meet. To the end that a proper 
respect for the American past will enable us creatively and hopefully to build the 
American future we dedicate this exhibition and this book. May it inspire in our 
fellow-countrvmen the love of America we believe to be the best lesson history 
has taught us. 
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AMERICAN PROCESSIONAL 


1492-1774 

Planting the Colonies 


The seed blows over the ocean 






what was thought to be but an idle tale • 1492 


ffryi 

A HE ETERNAL AND ALMIGHTY GOD, OUR LORD, IT IS WHO GIVES TO ALL WHO 

walk in His way, victory over things apparently impossible, and in this case signally 
so, because although these lands had been imagined and talked of before they were 
seen, most men listened incredulously to what was thought to be but an idle tale. 
But our Redeemer has given victory to our most illustrious King and Queen, and to 
their kingdoms rendered famous by this glorious event. ’ For on October 12, land was 
sighted from the Nina. “Thus I record what has happened, wrote Christopher 
Columbus, Admiral of the Ocean Seas, to Luis de Sant Angel, Treasurer of Ara¬ 
gon, “in a brief note written on board the Caravel, off the Canary Islands, on the 
15th of February, 1493. Thus was America discovered. Thus was a glorious event 
recorded. Thus was begun a glorious century of exploration. 

Call the names of all who sought passage to India. From Spain they came, from 
Portugal, from England, Holland, Italy, France. The names were: Cristoforo Co¬ 
lombo, Cristobal Colon, Christophe Colomb, or shall we say, simply, Columbus. 
Cabot. Vasco da Gama. Ponce de Leon. Balboa. Cortez. Magellan. Verrazano. Piz- 
zaro. Cartier. Coronado. De Soto. And Sir Francis Drake. The dates were: 1492. 
1493. 1497. 1513. 1519. 1524. 1531-1535. 1534-1535. 1540. 1541-1542. And 1579. 
They left an old world. Seeking the East, they sailed west. So they found a new 
world, so America was discovered. To the West Indies, to Canada, to India, to Flor¬ 
ida, to Darien, to Mexico, around the world, to New England and New York, to 
Peru, to Canada again, to El Dorado’s fabled cities in the West, to the great Missis¬ 
sippi, to California—they sailed. With magic names and places the century began. 
Thus began our country. Thus began the American story. It has been not an idle 
tale, but a tale of glorious events. Ill-starred with war and disaster, it yet has been 
ennobled by the rooting and flowering of a dream. Through the centuries that dream 
has rooted itself anew and flowered anew, but not without cost. 

In disgrace and failure, chains and death, the explorers paid their price. Yet the 
New World was not inhospitable. “Upon our arrival in New France we found the 
seashore crowded with native men and women, who kept up large fires. First we 
thought it necessary to be on guard against them, but very soon we realized that the 
last thing in their minds was to harm us. On the contrary, they gave numerous proofs 
of their friendly intentions. . . . The gifts we received from them were the things 
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1493 • O forth er, forth er, farther sail! 

they valued most, being useful either for the preservation of their lives or for the 
protection of their bodies. They brought us grains of roasted maize, ground into 
Hour, or whole ears of it, smoked lizards or other wild animals which they consid¬ 
ered great delicacies, and various kinds of food, others for medicine. And when they 
discovered that we were more interested in metals and minerals, they gave us some 
of these as well.” In this manner Jacques le Moyne de Morgues wrote in Brevis 
Narratio Eorum Quae in Florida Americse Provicia of the year 1564. So early was the 
American story pictured. 

The Indians in Florida welcomed the French with gifts of garments made of skins, 
a large pelt decorated with pictures of wild animals, and baskets of maize and red 
and white mulberries. In its turn Europe brought gifts to the western hemisphere. 
The new world’s hospitable inhabitants gave freely of goods and knowledge: seven- 
tenths of the United States’ total crop production today is of native crops which 
Indians taught the colonists to cultivate. The European legacy to America was 
otherwise. In 1562 Sir John Hawkins sold three hundred Negroes into slavery in Haiti 
and returned to England with ginger, sugar, and pearls: his profit was sixty per cent. 

In 1562 and 1564, the French had steered for the Fortunate Isles. In America they 
found the land Ponce de Leon had named Florida. The old world’s war of empires 
quickened as France and Spain, Catherine de’ Medici and Philip II, strove for su¬ 
premacy. A new empire was rising, that of England and Elizabeth. Whose flag would 
fly over the new world? Who would rule? In Florida France’s claim was soon lost; 
there the Spanish stood. But soon the new power challenged, and Saint Augustine, 
founded in 1564, shortly knew the impact of national rivalries. Authorized by Eliza¬ 
beth, English mariners sailed the seas, and Drake claimed California for the Virgin 
Queen. In 1586 he stormed Saint Augustine, as his chronicler recounts, and Britain’s 
long war for North America began. Two years later the Armada went down in de¬ 
feat; the seas were England’s. Thus ended Spain’s expansion in North America. 

How Sir Francis Drake came to Saint Augustine, his historian set down in A Sum- 
marie and True Discourse of Sir Francis Drakes West-Indian Voyage. “The Fort 
thus won, which they called S. John Fort, and the day opened, we assayed to goe to 
the Towne, but could not by reason of some Rivers and broken ground which was be- 
tweene the two places; and therefore enforced to imbarke againe into our Pinnaces, 
we went thither upon the great maine River, which is called, as also the Towne, by 
the name of S. Augustine. 

“At our approaching to land, there was some that began to show themselves, & to 
bestow some few shot upon us, but presently withdrew themselves. And in their run¬ 
ning thus away, the Serjeant Major finding one of their Horses readv sadled & bri- 
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1564 


Returning to the ships, they sailed still farther north 


The French Arrive In Florida 

The French landed on the shore of 
this river and were met by a number 
of Indians, who received them with 
kindness and in the friendliest spirit. 



Fort Caroline 

Inside the fort teas an open space 
eighteen yards long and as many wide. 
Here were the soldiers' quarters. 


Trophies After A Victory 

Here they bring the legs, arms, and 
scalps of the fallen adversaries and 
with great solemnities attach them to 
tall poles. 


Three engravings by Theodore de 
Bry after Le Moyne’s lost drawings. 
Collection of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Palmer Leeper. [Catalogue 2, 4, 5] 










1586 • Our Pinnaces as they rowed up the river being all full of men 



Saint Augustine, 1586, by an unknown artist, from Expeditio Francisci Draki, published in 
Leyden in 1588. The New York Public Library. [Catalogue 6] 


died, took the same to follow the chase, and so overgoing all his Company, was (by 
one layed behinde a Bush) shot through the head, and falling downe therewith, was 
by the same and two or three more, stabbed in three or fonre places of his body with 
Swords and Daggers, before any could neere to his reskue.” So European warred 
with European, and the conquest of a continent continued. 

In 1568 there had come to power Elizabeth, “by the Grace of God of England, 
Fraunce and Ireland Queene. Then thirty-three, she reigned thirty-five years. In 
twenty years her navies had swept the seas. “At this day,” wrote Thomas Cavendish 
to his queen a few weeks after the Armada’s destruction, “she is the most famous 
and Victorious Prince that liveth in the world.” American gold from plundered Span- 
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A Most renowned Virgin Queen / Whose like on earth was never seen • 1588 


Queen Elizabeth by Nicholas 
Hilliard (about 1537-1619). 
Collection of Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Douglass Buck. [Catalogue 7] 

All which services, with myself , 7 
humbly prostrate at her Majesty's 
feet , desiring the Almighty long to 
continue her reign among us. 



ish shipping now swelled England’s treasury, and luxurious costume mirrored the 
age's riches. In the train of inflation followed economic dislocation, and soon many 
Englishmen would seek new homes and hope abroad. A century of colonization was 
about to be born. But before Jamestown and Plymouth could be, the English flag 
had to fly over North American soil. In 1584 evangels of empire urged that England 
establish “twoo or three strong fortes upon some goodd havens .. . between Florida 
and Cape Briton,” and this year Elizabeth granted Sir Walter Raleigh a charter “for 
the discovering and planting of new lands and Countries. In her name the lands 
from Newfoundland to St. Augustine were known as Virginia. 

Then set forth the “Tyger,” the “Roebucke,” tbe “Lyon,” the “Elizabeth,” and the 
“Dorothy.” On this expedition sailed John White. Later, in 1607, George Percy wrote 
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1607 • to human Civility, and to a settled and quiet Government 

of Virginia’s luxuriance of game, of wild turkey and strawberries, of native flora, as 
earlier Jean Ribaut had told of Florida’s “faire medowes .... full of herons, corleux, 
bitters, mallardes, egertes, woodkockes, and of all other kinde of smale birdes, with 
hartes, hyndes, buckes, wild swyne, and other wild beastes. .. . Also there be cunys, 
hares, guynia cockes in mervelous numbre, a great dele fairer and better than be 
oures. In 1587, White wrote of disaster: “At sunset we went ashore on Roanoke 
island, where the fifteen Englishmen had been left the year before. We found none 
of them, nor any sign that they had been there. We discovered, however, the bones 
of one of the colonists, who had long before been slain by the savages.’’ Yet the 
painter-writer also records: “They embraced us and entertained us in the friendliest 
manner. They begged us not to gather or destroy any of their grain, because they 
had only a little. We promised them we would not touch their corn or any of their 
possessions and that we had come only to renew our old friendship and to live among 
them as brothers. Thus the chronicle reads. 

In 1582 Hakluyt had written in his Divers Voyages Touching The Discoverie of 
America that he marveled not a little “that we of Englande could never have the 
grace to set fast footing in such fertill and temperate places, as are left as yet un¬ 
possessed. In 1583 “The Mysterie and Companie of the Merchant adventurers for 
the discoveries of Regions, Dominions, Islands and places unknown” had been char¬ 
tered, first of the joint stock companies. The names of others were: Muscovy, for 
trade between England and Russia; Turkey, for trade with the Great Turk; Venice; 
Levant; East India; and Virginia. So we come to 1607 and Jamestown, a tale of suffer¬ 
ing and disaster, starred with defeat and triumph, with effort and achievement, and 
the complex motives of men. The Virginia Company was chartered by James, “King 
of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, in the hope that it might “by the Prov¬ 
idence of Almighty God, hereafter tend to the Glory of his Divine Majesty, in propa¬ 
gating Christian Religion to such People, as yet live in Darkness and miserable 
Ignorance of the true Knowledge and Worship of God, and may in time bring the 
Infidels and Savages, living in those Parts, to human Civility, and to a settled and 
quiet Government. The Virginia colony became the first to import Negroes into 
North America. Thence issued slavery and the irrepressible conflict of civil war. 

One “savage was brought to human civility. “For the Good of this plantation, for 
the honour of our countrie, for the glory of God, for my owne salvation, and for the 
converting to the true knowledge of God and Jesue Christ,” John Rolfe in 1614 mar¬ 
ried “an unbeleeving creature, namely Pokahuntas.” In 1612 he had promoted the 
cultivation and sale of tobacco in the colony and laid foundations for the South’s 
agricultural economy. The conversion of Pocahontas is recorded in A True Dis- 
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an unbeleeving creature , namely Pokahuntas • 1614 


Pocahontas, 1616, by an un¬ 
known artist. National Gallery of 
Art, Washington, D. C. [Cata¬ 
logue 8] 

Matoaks tils Rebecka daughter to 
the mighty Prince / Powhatan Em- 
perour of Attanoughkomoiick ells 
Virginia / converted and baptized 
in the Christian faith, and / Wife 
to the wor 11 M r Tho: Rolff. So the 
inscription reads. 



Unlocks ah Rebeck a daughter to the mighty Prince 
Powhatan Emperour of Attanoughkon touch al} Virginia 
converted and baptized in l/u Chriflidit faith, duel 
( Wile to the Av>ur w -At' ihoikat f.. 


course of the Present Estate of Virginia, published in 1615, a year before the Indian 
princess accompanied her English husband to England. 

“The colony here [in Jamestown] is much better,” wrote its author to his “verie 
derre loving cosen” in London. “Sir Thomas Dale our religious and Valiant Gover- 
nour, hath now brought that to passe, which never before could be effected. For by 
warre upon our enemies, and kind usage of our friends, he hath brought them to 
seeke for peace of us, which is made, and they dare not breake. But that which is 
best, one Pocahuntas or Matoa the daughter of Powhatan, is married to an honest 
and discreet English Gentleman Maister Rolfe, and that after she had openly re¬ 
nounced her country Idolatry, confessed the faith of Jesus Christ, and was baptised; 
which thing Sir Thomas Dale had laboured along time to ground her. 

Silks of the East, spices of Araby, gold of Montezuma and Peru, all had lured far- 
faring mariners. Now the explorers sought furs and timber in the New World. So 
commerce changed, and historv changed. In 1608 Samuel de Champlain founded 
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1620 • Bevers skinnes, and Otter skinnes, which wee bought for Beades 



A Mapp Of New Jersey In America, about 1677, by John Seller and William Fisher. The 
John Work Garrett Library, Baltimore. [Catalogue 11] 

the Quebec colony, and another arena was set for the American drama. The land was 
rich with beaver, muskrat, martin, otter, fox, seals, rabbits, wild boars, and deer, while 
whales and leaping salmon played in the waters upon the earth: this may be read in 
“Carte Geographique de la Nouvelle Franse” drawn for Les Voyages du Sieur de 
Champlain. Thereafter the theme was repeated in many maps, as above. By 1500, 
fishermen from Brittany had come to fish our northern shores. Now a pictorial pros¬ 
pectus of a continent allured colonizers and enterprisers with promises of inex¬ 
haustible resources. Gold, ever gold, had been the goal of conquerors and explorers. 
Goods, more goods, was the merchant mariners’ cry. Yet in that duality which marks 
the American dream faith was mingled with the motive of economic gain. 

“In the name of God, Amen,” wrote the Pilgrim fathers at Cape Cod on November 
11, 1620, “We,. . . the Loyal Subjects of our dread Sovereign, Lord King James . . . 
Do by these Presents, solemnly and mutually in the Presence of God and one an¬ 
other, covenant and combine ourselves together into a civil Body Politick, for our 
better Ordering and Preservation, and Furtherance of the Ends aforesaid.” Their 
church covenant remained the colony’s constitution. So early did the theocratic 
principle root itself in New England. Thenceforth it persisted and in the eighteenth 
century throve in a mighty champion, Jonathan Edwards, “the last and greatest of 
the royal line of Puritan mystics.” In Edwards’ day the church-state was waning as 
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a civil Body Politick , for our better Ordering • 1620 


Jonathan Edwards, about 1750, 
by Joseph Badger. Jonathan 
Edwards College, Yale Univer¬ 
sity, New Haven. [Catalogue 29] 

. . . the lust and greatest of the 
royal line of Puritan mystics . . . 



new political forms evolved. Theology turned inward, from temporal to moral 
power, toward “the infinitely exact, precise. Divine Idea, together with the answer- 
able, perfectly exact, precise, and stable will.” Jonathan Edwards was not only the 
end of a line but also the beginning of a line—that noble line of men of conscience, 
of whom America has been blessed with a multitude. 

The theocracy was based on educated ministers of the Gospel. Education was, 
therefore, a necessity, and Harvard University was founded in 1636. Formal edu¬ 
cation at first was only for the elect. Typical was William Stoughton. A graduate in 
1650, he became a member of the governor’s council and lieutenant-governor. “God 
sifted a whole nation,” wrote a contemporary, “that he might send choice Grain 
over into this wilderness.” This loyal alumnus gave his alma mater Stoughton Col¬ 
lege, no longer standing. In 1692 he served as chief justice and prosecutor in the New 
England trials of “witches.” He was, a later commentator writes, “one of the most 
prominent, wealthy and unpopular of Harvard alumni [and he] died an unrepent¬ 
ant witch-hanger.” As his portrait shows, the contemporary description was apt— 



1636 • to send choice Grain over into this wilderness 



Portrait Of William Stough¬ 
ton, about 1700, by an unknown 
artist. Harvard University, Cam¬ 
bridge. [Catalogue 13] 

Graduated from Harvard in 1650, 
William Stoughton presented his 
alma mater with Stoughton Hall, 
seen in the background of his por¬ 
trait, and with the Stoughton Cup, 
designed by Boston silversmith 
John Coney . 


“pudding-faced, sanctimonious and unfeeling.” Was it thus that he appeared to the 
“witches” of New England? 

Education was not, however, confined to the ministry. The first grammar school 
in the colonies came into being in 1635, the Boston Latin School, and in 1642 the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony passed the first school law in the colonies. In 1647 a sec¬ 
ond law was passed requiring every town of fifty householders to furnish a teacher 
of reading and writing and every town of one hundred householders a grammar 
school preparing for college. Classical secondary schools spread through the colonies, 
though Harvard [Catalogue 17] was the only institution of higher learning in the 
early seventeenth century. By the Revolution, there had been established: by the 
Church of England in 1693, William and Mary [Catalogue 24]; by the Congrega- 
tionalists in 1701, Yale [Catalogue 28]; by the Presbyterians of New Jersey in 
1746, Princeton [Catalogue 36]; by the Anglicans of New York in 1754, King’s Col- 
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to read 6- understand the principles of religion 6- the capitall lawes • 1642 

lege, now Columbia University [Catalogue 37]; by the Baptists of Rhode Island 
in 1764, Brown University; by the Dutch Reformed of New Jersey in 1766, Rutgers; 
and by the Congregationalists of New Hampshire in 1769, Dartmouth. 

Colonial education did not always develop humane men. The cases of Anne 
Hutchinson and Roger Williams, as well as the witch hunts, introduced into Ameri¬ 
can life that intolerance of minority opinion which later persecuted religious and 
racial minorities. Then, as since, justice and mercy found champions. Such a one was 
Major Thomas Savage, who exiled himself in support of Anne Hutchinson, only to 
return to Massachusetts later to press the colonies’ cause against the mother country’s 
early repressive economic measures. At Newport, a century afterwards, the Baptist 
minister, John Callender, preached the virtues of tolerance, denouncing “The unjust, 
unnatural, and absurd attempt to force all to be of one opinion, or to feign and dis¬ 
semble that they are; or the cruel and impious punishing those, who cannot change 
their opinions without light or reason, and will not dissemble against all reason 
and conscience.’ 

South of Boston, the lure of fortune had brought the Dutch to New Amsterdam 
about the time Jamestown was founded. Now cities began to rise in the wilderness. 
With Penn’s coming the trinity of Boston, New York and Philadelphia would be 
complete, and the urban progress which has marked western civilization for the 
past thousand years would have gotten under way on the North American continent. 
By the Revolution Philadelphia was the British Empire’s second largest city. But 
America’s cities had small beginnings. The Dutch set up trading posts for furs on 
Manhattan Island and at Albany, to which the Hudson gave access. So the great 
rivers of our country began to play their part in the American story. Once more the 
European visitors found themselves welcomed kindly by the aborigines. 

“Their ship,” wrote Emanuel Van Meteran in 1610, describing Hudson’s voyage, 
“finally sailed up the river as far as 42° 40'. But their boat went higher up. In the 
lower part of the river they found a strong and warlike people; but in the upper 
part they found friendly and polite people, who had an abundance of provisions, 
skins and furs, of martens and foxes and many other commodities . . . and they 
traded amicably with the people.” Others also reported on the amity of relations be¬ 
tween tbe Indians and the Dutch: “The people of the Countrie came flocking 
aboord, and brought us Grapes and Pompions, which wee bought for trifles. And 
many brought us Bevers skinnes and Otter skinnes, which wee bought for Beades, 
knives, and Hatchets,” recites Robert Jutt, an officer on the “Half Moon.” Finally, 
in 1624, the Dutch bought Manhattan Island from the Indians for sixty guilders or 
about $24; three and a quarter centuries later the assessed valuation of land and 
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1650 • The Dutch are great improvers of land 


A View Of New Amsterdam, 
about 1650, attributed to J. Vinck- 
eboons. Algemeen Rijksarchief, 
The Hague, The Netherlands. 
[Catalogue 9} 


buildings would be almost eight billions of dollars, according to the New York 
Times of May 18, 1948. 

In 1643 New York was not thriving. Father Isaac Joques describes it as follows: 
“This fort, which is at the point of the island, about five or six leagues from the mouth, 
is called Fort Amsterdam; it has four regular bastions mounted with several pieces 
of artillery. All those bastions and the curtains were . . . mounds, most of which had 
crumbled away, so that they entered the fort on all sides. There were no ditches ... 
They were beginning to face the gates and bastions with stone. Within the fort there 
was a pretty large stone church, the house of the Governor, whom they called Di¬ 
rector General, quite neatly built of brick, the storehouses, and barracks.’ 

Elsewhere knowledge was advancing. To Boston about this time came Dr. John 
Clark, who is credited with being “the first physician in this country who performed 
the surgical operation of trepanning the skull.’ Two hundred years later, in 1869, an 
eminent medical man, Oliver Wendell Holmes the elder, wrote that in the colonial 
surgeon’s hand “is a trephine, a surgical instrument for cutting round pieces out of 
broken skulls, so as to get at the fragments which have been driven in, and lift them 
up. It has a handle like that of a gimlet, with a claw like a hammer, to lift with.’ He 
noted also, “a Hey’s saw, so called in England, lying on the table by him, and 
painted ... more than a hundred years before Hey was born. This saw is an old in¬ 
vention, perhaps as old as Hippocrates, and maybe seen figured in the ‘Armentarium 
Chirurgicum’ of Scultetus, or in the Works of Ambroise Pare.” On which sceptical 
note the autocrat of the breakfast table ended. 

There was nothing suspect about another branch of the age’s science. Navigation 
had aided sixteenth century explorers in an empirical manner. Now experimental 
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an old invention , perhaps as old as Hippocrates • 1664 


Dr. John Clark, about 1664, by 
an unknown artist. Boston Medi¬ 
cal Library. [Catalogue 10] 

He “received his diploma in Eng¬ 
land, and was the first physician 
in this country who performed the 
surgical operation of trepanning 
the skull" 



science made it possible for seventeenth century merchants to carry their cargoes 
across the Atlantic. As maps were advertising lures to obtain capital and colonists, 
charts were tools by which the passage could be made safely and swiftly. Now, also, 
there came into being navigation laws to control commerce between North America 
and England. Thus began a century of legislation based on the mercantilist theory 
that, as a latter-day historian has written, “the function of colonies was to produce 
raw materials for the use of the mother country, to consume its manufactures and to 
foster its shipping;... This implied, as mercantilists readily admitted, that the colo¬ 
nies were to remain dependent agricultural regions, closely tied to the economy of 
an industrialized mother country. No mercantilist saw any impropriety in consign¬ 
ing the Western Hemisphere to a position of perpetual economic inferiority.” So, in 
a chain increasingly repressive laws were passed in 1651, 1660, 1663, and 1673, to 
lead up to the Stamp Act and the Boston Tea Party. 
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1682 • and yet how they move by the Breath of their People 



Penn’s Treaty With The In¬ 
dians, 1682, by Benjamin West. 
The Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 
{Catalogue 12] 


Beneficent, however, were the announced policies of William Penn when he came 
to found the colony of Pennsylvania. He had issued the 1677 Seller-Fisher Mapp of 
New Jersey in America (see p. 38) four years before he received his grant. Even as 
that was a promotion tract for the province of West-Jersey, gain lay behind Penn’s 
colony. Nonetheless he valued humane virtues, such as he found among the Indians. 
“Tis admirable to consider,” he wrote to the London committee of the Free Society 
of Traders of the Province, “how Powerful the Kings are, and yet how they move by 
the Breath of their People. I have had occasion to be in Council with them upon 
Treaties for Land, and to adjust the terms of Trade; . . , Having consulted and re¬ 
solved their business, the King ordered one of them to speak to me; he stood up, 
came to me, and in the Name of his King saluted me, then took me by the hand, 
. . . Having thus introduced his matter, he fell to the Bounds of the Land they had 
agreed to dispose of, and the Price (which now is little and dear, that which would 
have bought twenty Miles, not buying now two. ) .... When the Purchase was 
agreed, great Promises past between us of Kindness and good Neighbourhood, 
and that the Indians and English must live in Love, as long as the Sun gave light.” 

Now cities began to rise in the wilderness. At the same time the concept of the 
splendid savage and the noble red man persisted into Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s day 
and the writings of James Fenimore Cooper. Except rarely, the Indian would be the 
colonist’s friend until the intense rivalries of European empires made him into the 
savage helper, first, of the French against the English, and, then, of the English in 
Canada against that new man, the American. Early travelers here, therefore, found 
the native inhabitants a cause for wonder and recorded them in such sketches and 
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And Philadelphia be the Athens of Mankind • 1720 




The Southeast Prospect of the 
City of Philadelphia, about 
1720, by Peter Cooper. The Li¬ 
brary Company of Philadelphia. 
{Catalogue 16] See above f 


A South East View of the 
Great Town of Boston in 
America, about 1731-1736, en¬ 
graving by I. Carwitham. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. [Catalogue 21] 


water color drawings as An Indian in Gray Costume [Catalogue 14], A Nipissing 
Aborigine (see p. 47), and A Warrior of the Fox Tribe [Catalogue 19]. 

Before this slavery had been established on the continent. It burst forth as a 
moral issue, flaming and irreconcilable, two centuries later; but already by 1672 
Virginia had known a slave revolt, for which the slave masters received at public 
expense a gift of 4,500 pounds of tobacco for each slave they had killed in suppress¬ 
ing the revolt. From 1663 to 1863—the year of Gettysburg—Negro slaves attempted 
some two hundred and fifty revolts and conspiracies, involving each at least ten per¬ 
sons and reaching from Georgia to Massachusetts Bay. In 1676, Bacon’s Rebellion, 
occasioned by economic depression, was supported not only by white planters but 
also by run-away slaves and indentured servants. Yet such manifestations of unrest 
were not led by irresponsible adventurers. Nathaniel Bacon was described by a con¬ 
temporary as “A person indued with great natural parts; which ... he had adorned 
with many elaborate acquisitions and by the learning and study Knew how to man¬ 
age them; it being the general vogue of all that knew him that he usually spoke as 
much good sense in a few words ... as any he kept company with. ’ 
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1729 • there is at this day, but little sense of religion 



George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, His Wife and Friends, about 1729, by John Smibert. 
National Gallery of Ireland, Dublin. [Catalogue 18] 


The first explorers and discoverers had steered for the Fortunate Isles. For long 
years after, peoples in many lands dreamed that they might find the blessed isles in 
America. In 1729 there came to Newport, seeking not an asylum but utopia, Dean 
(later Bishop) Berkeley and his entourage. In 1725 he had drawn up A Proposal for 
the better supplying of Churches in our Foreign Plantations, and for Converting the 
Savage Americans to Christianity, By a College to be erected in the Summer Islands, 
otherwise called the Isles of Bermuda. He never, however, reached the Summer Is¬ 
lands but remained in Newport four years and then returned to Ireland, where he 
became Bishop of Cloyne. Thus ended one dream of utopia. It was not the last: the 
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Lands at present waste and desolate • 1734 


A Nipissing Aborigine, 1717, by 
an unknown artist. Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris. [Catalogue 15] 

Inscribed Sauvage Nepisingue en 
Canada 1717, this early drawing 
records a member of the tribe of 
Algonquian Indians which formerly 
lived in the vicinity of Lake Nipis¬ 
sing in Ontario, Canada. 



Sauvage 




EN CANADA 17171 


Shakers, New Harmony and Brook Farm testify to the ever-recurring aspiration 
which, with many other forces, has made our land. 

A few years later, in 1732, James Edward Oglethorpe erected, by royal charter, 
the separate province of Georgia, to relieve the suffering England experienced as a 
result of the revolution of 1688. In granting the Oglethorpe charter, “George the 
Second, by the Grace of GOD of Great Britain, France and Ireland, KING, De¬ 
fender of the Faith,’ proclaimed “That many of Our poor Subjects are, through 
Misfortunes and Want of Employment, reduced to great Necessity, insomuch as by 
their Labour they are not able to provide a Maintenance for themselves and Fam¬ 
ilies; and if they had Means to defray their Charges of Passage, and other Expences 
incident to new Settlements, they would be glad to settle in any of Our Provinces 
in America; where, by cultivating the Lands at present waste and desolate, they 
might not only gain a comfortable Subsistence for themselves and Families; but 
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1735 • He never blackens himself 



Chief Tishcohan, 1735, by Gus- 
tavus Hesselius. The Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, Phila¬ 
delphia. [Catalogue 23] 

One of the Indian chiefs with whom 
Penn signed a treaty , relinquishing 
their lands to the newcomers , Tish¬ 
cohan never painted himself , ac¬ 
cording to the translation of his 
name , Tash-suk-amen, literally , “he 
who never blackens himself 


also strengthen Our Colonies, and increase the Trade, Navigation and Wealth of 
these Our Realms.” 

Again hope was not enough. The colony underwent privations and only slowly be¬ 
came well rooted. How meager were its beginnings may be read in the 1734 View 
of Savannah in Georgia [Catalogue 22], The initial failure was understandable, 
according to Benjamin Franklin, who wrote: “The settlement of that province 
[Georgia] had lately been begun, but, instead of being made with hardy, industrious 
husbandmen, accustomed to labor, the only people fit for such an enterprise, it was 
with families of broken shop-keepers and other insolvent debtors, many of indolent 
and idle habits, taken out of the jails, who, being set down in the woods, unquali¬ 
fied for clearing land, and unable to endure the hardships of a new settlement, 
perished in numbers, leaving many helpless children unprovided for.’ 

At this time occurred the historic Peter Zenger trial. Arrested in 1734 for criticiz- 
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There does the human seraph preaching stand • 1742 


George Whitefield Preaching, 
1742, by John Wollaston. Na¬ 
tional Portrait Gallery, London. 
[Catalogue 25] 

In 1739 arrived among us from 
England the Reverend Mr. White- 
field, who had made himself re¬ 
markable there as an itinerant 
preacher. He was at first permitted 
to preach in some of our churches; 
but the clergy, taking a dislike to 
him, soon refus’d him their pulpits, 
and he was oblig’d to preach in 
the fields. 



ing the governor of New York in the first issue of his New York Weekly Journal, this 
early newspaper publisher fought his case with the aid of a Philadelphia lawyer, 
Andrew Hamilton. The issue was free press—the right and the duty of the press to 
practice public criticism of public officials. Free press won, and on this principle our 
government has operated since. About this time, too, Franklin founded the Penn¬ 
sylvania Gazette. So American society was early provided with organs of opinion by 
which the cause of inter-colonial cooperation and unity was promoted and the 
Revolution assisted to ultimate victory. 

“He never blackens himself” runs the translation of Tishcohan. Soon Indians would 
paint themselves for warlike display as the French and Indian wars began. But other 
forces were helping weld the colonies into a confederation and the confederation 
into a nation. To and fro across the Atlantic journeyed George Whitefield, the 
awakener. “I love those that thunder out the word. The Christian World is in a dead 
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1748 • we espied a sail to which we gave chase 


June 19 



Letter of Marque Ship Bethel 
of Boston, about 1748, by an un¬ 
known artist. Massachusetts His¬ 
torical Society, Boston. [Cata¬ 
logue 27] 


sleep. Nothing but a loud voice can awaken them out of it, he thundered. Often 
denied the freedom of the churches,whether in England or America, the evangelist 
spoke in the open air—without benefit of public address system—before crowds of 
ten, twenty and thirty thousand people, making himself perfectly heard. In his many 
trips to the colonies he traveled from Boston to Savannah, and in Philadelphia his 
sermons were printed by Franklin. 

As the church-state of the New England theocracy had given impetus to educa¬ 
tion for a special group, the sermons of the mid-eighteenth century stimulated pop¬ 
ular education and encouraged literacy. When the time came, Americans could 
read and understand’ not only “the principles of religion and the capitall lawes” 
but also the political pamphlets of Tom Paine. Through polemical writings the col¬ 
onies drew closer to the idea of the nation. Join, or Die thundered Franklin in his 
turn, and at the Albany Convention the American story took one more step forward: 
soon the idea of the united states could be translated into fact. The electrical impact 
of this thought was echoed by one of its chief protagonists, Franklin, who in 1752 
had made world-shaking experiments in electricity. As he advanced the principles 
of republicanism, his great contributions to science and knowledge made him the 
spokesman of the new world’s advance, acceptable to France and its diplomats by 
reason of intellectual achievement as well as of revolutionary political thought. 

From Florida to Cape Briton’ the war of empires continued. To the north, in 
Canada, the French held power, but the British Empire, crescent, sought ever 
greater dominion. Thus, in 1745, at Louisburg [Catalogue 26] British and French 
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Never was such a battle fought here before 
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A Prospective Plan of the Battle Fought Near Lake George, September 8, 1755, by Thomas 
Johnston after Samuel Blodget. The New York Public Library. [Catalogue 30] 


forces met in decisive struggle for “the Key of Canada, and North America.” Eng¬ 
land won, and would win again, till in 1759 its empire stood supreme in North 
America. The preparations of history went forward, oftentime mysterious and veiled, 
but inevitable, and New England’s timber played its part. Shipping had been essen¬ 
tial from the beginning. As early as 1624 the first ship had been built in the colonies, 
and in half a century Massachusetts had built 730 vessels. By 1775, 75 per cent of 
colonial commerce was carried by colonial shipping. When tensions heightened 
and the struggle between France and England approached its decisive hour, the 
Americans aided the English victory. Now letter of marque ships began to ply up 
and down the Atlantic coast, armed with legal papers empowering them to seize 
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1758 • pretended to be from Surrinam for Holland 



Sea Captains Carousing in Surinam, about 1758, by John Greenwood. City Art Museum of St. 
Louis. [Catalogue 32] 


the shipping of other nations. Such was the “Bethel’’ of Boston, Isaac Freeman 
captain. On June 19, 1748, he wrote in the ship’s log: “At six o’clock in the evening 
we espied a sail to which we gave chase, as we were standing partly towards each 
other, soon found her to be large ship.’’ It was the Spanish merchantman, the “Jesus, 
Maria, and Joseph,’’ which at first pretended to be from Surinam in Dutch Guiana. 
This prize was taken, with a cargo valued at $300,000, consisting of tobacco, sugar, 
hides, and 171,000 milled silver dollars. 

So to 1755, and the battle of Lake George. “Never had we opportunity before of 
gaining so gloriously a conquest over so great an army!” wrote Charles Chauncey 
to a friend. September 8 he described thus: “And now came on the second battle; 
perhaps the most furious and resolute, on both sides, that ever was fought in North 
America. It opened between 11 and 12 o’clock—with the fire of the French regulars; 
but in a few minutes, the fire became general, and nothing was heard but the noise 
of guns.” Triumphantly a popular poet celebrated the victory in a ballad: “Oh! Bless 
the God that gives Success unto our English Nation, / Who granted us a Victory 
beyond our Expectation. At Lake George was Samuel Blodget, a sutler, whose print 
(see p. 51) is one of the earliest examples of American graphic art. 
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June 28 


O fierce Montcalm! all must my hero die! • 1759 



The Defeat of Montcalm by Admiral Sir Charles Saunders, June 28, 1759, by Samuel Scott. 
The Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, Toronto. [Catalogue 33] 


At Surinam, in Dutch Guiana, an American painter John Greenwood stopped 
briefly on his way from America to Europe. There he painted 117 portraits, all of 
which are lost, though one canvas of his survives, the first American genre painting. 
Sea Captains Carousing. At this time the “trade . . . with Surinam, Cayenne, and 
other South-American ports, was carried on,” while that “with the Feejee Islands, 
Madagascar, and Zanzibar, was opened later.” Americans were reaching out into the 
world, for commerce and for art, for gain, for adventure, for knowledge, for prose¬ 
lytizing. So, a century later, Perry would carry “the ‘Gospel of God’ to the Heathen” 
in Japan. In his day Greenwood chronicled the manners and customs of an age per¬ 
haps no less uncouth in Dutch Guiana than in Georgian England. History does not, 
however, wait on commerce or art. To the north, at Louisburg [Catalogue 31], events 
developed rapidly. On this continent the clash between France and England was 
moving to an end. At Quebec British forces, aided by American, would win the day. 
On the Plains of Abraham, Wolfe (for England) and Montcalm (for France) gave 
their lives, but the empire stood. From France England took Canada, and from 
Spain Florida. The continent was England’s, though briefly. Britain’s defeat of the 
French in Canada established the British Empire in North America, yet at the 
same time its victory paved the way for the empire’s destruction. Said the French 
minister Choiseul, the colonies “will not fail to shake off their dependence the mo- 
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September 13 


1759 • Oh! Wolfe; what a melancholy Fall was this 



The Death of Wolfe, September 13, 1759, by Benjamin West. The National Gallery of 
Canada, Ottawa. [Catalogue 34} 


ment Canada is ceded.” Sixteen years later the thirteen colonies declared them¬ 
selves free and independent. 

Already the Americans had learned that Europe’s formal military array was ill 
suited to the American terrain. This lesson they had had at great price through Brad- 
dock’s defeat in 1755 on the Virginia frontier. There a new character had come on 
the American stage, the militia colonel, George Washington. In the grip of colonial 
dependence on the past, our artists learned slowly. According to the pattern of art 
of the time, they recorded in the full panoply of dress parade the death of Wolfe on 
September 13, 1759. So war would be chronicled in the American story till Mathew 
B. Brady in the Civil War and other photographers in later wars would set down the 
inescapable and agonizing reality of death. But now pomp and circumstance pre¬ 
vailed. Wrote James Pringle in London in 1760: “Oh! Wolfe; what a melancholy Fall 
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to alienate the Affections of Englishmen to their Country • 1763 


Jacob Fowle, about 1763, by 
John Singleton Copley. The 
Corcoran Gallery of Art. [Cata¬ 
logue 35] 

“In 1755 Colonel Jacob Fowle, one 
of the towns [Marblehead's] six 
most prominent merchants, served 
on a committee to protest the high 
excise duty that the British were 
putting on spiritsHe served in the 
local militia , but died, in 1778 , 
before the Revolution was well 
advanced. 



was this for thy Country, yet, glorious and honorable to thee, and still more glori¬ 
ous and honorable by the Circumstances that attended it! . . . Thou didst ask, with 
all the Eagerness of Strong Perturbation, Who run? and receiving the joyous An¬ 
swer, that the Enemy were routed, with a complete and decisive Overthrow, thou 
didst reply in tender Emotions and for thy Country’s Success, Then, I Thank God, 
I die contented. Peace and Composure, with these Words, sealed thy Eyelids, and 
thy Head gently reclining, willingly resigned thy mortal Life." So ends the rhetoric. 

Time marched rapidly, and the years were ripe with drama. The British Empire 
stood supreme in North America, though England would not be the dominant 
world power till after Napoleon’s fall. Two revolutions would first take place, the 
American and the French, and a new nation, the United States, would be born. 
Meanwhile the storm was rising. Stresses grew greater and ties of inherited ways 
and customs binding colonies to mother country grew taut. The moment these must 
inevitably break could not be foretold to the day and hour; but prophets knew the 
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1765 • the Value of free and unreserved Criticism made with judgment 



The American School, 1765, by 
Matthew Pratt. The Metropol¬ 
itan Museum of Art, New York. 
[Catalogue 38] 


break could not forever be averted. Men of moderate mind, Americans and Eng¬ 
lishmen, sought to reconcile the irreconcilable. Franklin, at the English court, pled 
his country’s cause; Pitt, in Parliament, urged a colonial policy recognizing Ameri¬ 
ca’s nascent industrialism. The era of mercantilism was ending, but its desperate 
adherents clung to that outmoded system. Increasingly repressive economic meas¬ 
ures were enacted, culminating in the Stamp Act of 1765. A decade of harassment 
followed, troops were landed in Boston, Bostonians refused to pay the nuisance tax 
on tea, and the Boston Tea Party ensued. In Edenton, North Carolina, patriotic 
ladies joined the embargo on tea-drinking [Catalogue 45]. In Boston John Single- 
ton Copley portrayed Samuel Adams, declaiming against the Boston Massacre. The 
American story was approaching a grand climax. 

Tensions mounted and the stage was set for revolution. In the colonies life went 
on, seemingly much as usual. The iron manufactories of Pennsylvania and Massa¬ 
chusetts were thriving. The embryonic nation boasted almost two million inhab¬ 
itants. Schools, colleges, libraries, and hospitals had been founded; and cities had 
organized police, fire, sanitation, and water supply departments for their proper 
functioning. The flowering of a new society, also, was evident. From early colonial 
times America had had artists and writers, educators and scientists, merchants and 
politicians. Copley, best known historian of the colonial period, painted a national 
portrait gallery for the age—patriot and Tory, craftsman and merchant, revolution¬ 
ary and malcontent. He himself fled to Europe in 1774, not for political reasons, but 
for cultural. In 1766 he had written Benjamin West: “In this Country as You rightly 
observe there is no examples of Art, except what is to [be] met with in a few prints in- 
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And how is God now turning our mourning into dancing • 1766 

diferently exicuted, from which it is not possable to learn much, and must greatly in- 
hanch the Value of free and unreserved Criticism made with judgment and Candor.” 

Copley was not the first American, though he was the best known, to express the 
colonial s attitude of dependence on the past. Cultural colonialism has been a facet 
of American life from the beginning, which continues even to the present. Benja¬ 
min West, Charles Willson Peale, Copley, are but a few of the Americans who 
went to Europe for a better education than they believed could be had at home. 
Ultimately, the expatriates—from colonial days to now—learn that happiness is not 
there where they are not, but at home, and American roots were sunk slowly but 
surely. For the time being, however, students of art, law, and medicine went abroad. 

On such an apparently peaceful scene the Stamp Act broke like a thunderclap. 
Repressive and unjust, this law yet promoted colonial unity. In October, 1765, 
twenty-seven delegates from nine colonies met in New York to make a united protest 
to George III. As English citizens, the colonials claimed the rights and liberties of 
Englishmen. Wrote Jared Ingersoll in 1765: “What shal I Answer to your queries 
relative to the proposed internal taxation of America? You say America can & ought 
to Contribute to its own defence; we one & all say y e same on this Side y e water— 
we only differ about the means; we perhaps should first of all Rescind great part of 
the present Expence & what remains should difray by the Application of our Force 
& Strength; but the Subject is large & the principles of it nice & delicate. I will only 
remind you that our people dont yet believe that the British Parliament really mean 
to impose internal taxes upon us without our Consent.” 

1715. 1745. 1765. So the unpopular laws ran. Popular opposition mounted till in 
1766 the Stamp Act was repealed. Exultingly the Americans celebrated their victory 
and even found an artist to document their joy in The Repeal. Or the Funeral Pro¬ 
cession, of Miss Americ-Stamp [Catalogue 39] which invoked epithet, epitaph, and 
graphic skill to inter “Within this Family Vault. . . The Star Chamber Court—Ship 
Money—Excise Money & all Imposts without Parliament.” The inscription added 
that “Miss Americ-Stamp, who was born in 1765, . . . died hard in 1766. 

Meanwhile the course of empire took its way. Westward the new population 
surged, led by Daniel Boone through the Cumberland Gap. The frontier, too, was 
an actor on the American stage, challenging and vigorous, perhaps costumed in 
bombast, but mighty in its youthful strength. At this time, also, the shapes of Ameri¬ 
can life took sharper form when the Mason-Dixon line was surveyed between Penn¬ 
sylvania and Maryland. In pre-Civil War days this became synonymous with the 
boundary between slave and free states. For the moment such conflicts waited while 
the battle for political freedom was waged. 
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1768 • 6- the people speak as good English as anywhere 



A View of Part of the Town of Boston in New England and British Ships of War Landing 
Their Troops, 1768, by Paul Bevere. The New York Public Library. [Catalogue 41] 


The years marched ever more rapidly. In 1768 British troops were landed at 
Boston: repression was becoming acute and overt. Paul Bevere and Christian 
Remick [Catalogue 41 and 42] reported that event for the colonial cause. Britain’s 
point of view was chronicled in a letter written by Anne Hulton, sister of the English 
commissioner of customs at Boston. This “loyalist lady ’ wrote, in part: “I wou’d 
gratify your Curiosity . . . about this Country, where your friends Lot is cast. I am 
not thoroughly acquainted with the Town of Boston. It is in short like a large Sea¬ 
port Town in England, & the People speak as good English as anywhere, it is built 
on a Peninsula & about two mile Long, . . . the publick builds s are the Exchange, 
the Town House, & Fennil Hall, there are 2 Episcopal churches, besides the Kings 
Chaple, but one Presbyterian (properly calld) and about 12 Independant Congre- 
gationalists. Some of these Ministers are very flaming Preachers, that is they take 
occasion to inflame the People, both by their Sermons & Prayers against Governmt.” 

The patriots were not Tories. Representation in their own governing seemed to 
them to be a right of free men. Economic and social forces surged beneath the sur- 
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The liberties of our country... are worth defending at all hazards • 1770 



The Boston Massacre, March 5,1770, by Paul Revere. Worcester Art Museum. {Catalogue 43] 


face of life, and suddenly it was March 5, 1770. Four men lay dead on Boston’s King 
Street, and many wounded. “I saw four men lay dead in the snow,” deposed Robert 
Goddard in a sworn statement, “the snow being at that time near a foot deep. Then 
I went and Help’d the molatto man who was shot, into Mr. Stone’s house. After we 
got him in there, I saw him give one gasp. I then open’d his breast, and saw two 
holes, one in each breast where the Balls had enter’d. The Boston Massacre’s roll 
of honor reads: Crispus Attucks, James Caldwell, Patrick Carr, Samuel Gray, Sam- 
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1772 • The nodding Cedars spread their leafy Plumes 



The William Denning Family, 1772, by William Williams. Collection of the Misses Shippen. 
[Catalogue 44] 


uel Maverick, the first to die in America’s war for liberty. When British troops fired 
on Americans, they wrote a page in history: thus began the Revolution. 

Confronting the royal governor the following day, Samuel Adams thundered in 
his turn. Later he wrote: “It was then, if fancy deceived me not, I saw his knees to 
tremble. I thought I saw his face grow pals (and I enjoyed the sight) at the appear¬ 
ance of the determined citizens peremptorily demanding the redress of grievances.’ 

A year later Adams again affirmed the will to liberty: “The liberties of our 
country, the freedom of our civil constitution, are worth defending at all hazards; 
and it is our duty to defend them against all attacks ... It will be an everlasting 
mark of infamy on the present generation, enlightened as it is, if we should suffer 
them to be wrested from us by violence without a struggle, or be cheated out of 
them by the artifices of false and designing men. . . . Let us contemplate our fore¬ 
fathers and posterity, and resolve to maintain the rights bequeathed us from the 
former, for the sake of the latter.—Instead of sitting down satisfied with the efforts 
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that Pernicious Custom of Drinking Tea • 1773 



The Bostonians Paying The Excise-Man (left) and The Bostonians In Distress (right), 
1774, by an unknown artist. Chicago Historical Society. [Catalogue 46, 47] 


we have already made, which is the wish of our enemies, the necessity of the times, 
more than ever, calls for our utmost circumspection, deliberation, fortitude, and 
perseverance. Let us remember that ‘if we suffer tamely a lawless attack upon our 
liberty, we encourage it, and involve others in our doom. It is a very serious consid¬ 
eration, which should deeply impress our minds, that millions yet unborn may be the 
miserable sharers in the event.” 

The “foulest, subtlest, and most venomous serpent ever issued from the egg of 
sedition” the revolutionists were called. Name-calling cannot, however, hold back 
mankind s onward march. In New York, pleasant idylls might be observed in wealthy 
merchants’ gardens, where “The nodding Cedars spread their happy Plumes, / And 
cast an awful pleasing Shade.” To the south, in Virginia, the will to freedom flamed 
in Patrick Henry’s “Give me liberty, or give me death.” Let some cry “Treason,” the 
vaster numbers cried “Liberty!” In Boston another day and date was written in our 
history. December 16, 1773, the populace’s growing discontent reached its climax 
when 342 chests of tea were thrown into Boston Harbor. Samuel Adams had de- 
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1774 • The new hemisphere must be detached one day from the old 

dared that the meeting of popular leaders and royal officials could do “nothing more 
to save the country.” The country would save itself, history proves. 

Inevitably the American story moved toward the valley of decision. The country 
stood at the threshold of its existence as a free and independent nation. European 
friends had foreseen that the day would come, believing, as Abbe Raynal wrote, 
“The new hemisphere must be detached one day from the old.” That time was 
on America. The irrevocable clash would not come, however, until both Ameri¬ 
cans and Englishmen had sought to heal the breach, but in vain. Pitt, now the Earl 
of Chatham, speaking in the House of Lords on January 20,1775, pled: “I wish not, 
my Lords, to lose a day in this urgent pressing crisis. One hour now lost in allaying 
the ferment in America may produce years of calamity. I contend not for indul¬ 
gence, but justice to America. I shall ever contend that the Americans justly owe 
obedience to the Legislature of Great Britain, in a limited degree. They owe us obe¬ 
dience to our ordinary trade and navigation, but let the line be skilfully drawn be¬ 
tween the subjects of these ordinances, and their private internal property. Let the 
sacredness of their property remain inviolate. . . . Every motive of justice, and of 
policy, of dignity and of prudence, urges you to allay the ferment in America, by a 
removal of your troops from Boston, by a repeal of your Acts of Parliament, and by 
demonstrations of an amicable disposition toward your Colonies/ 

Prophetically, George Washington had written, urging the utmost efforts toward 
reconciliation: “. . . and again give me leave to add as my opinion, that more blood 
will be spilt on this occasion if the ministry are determined to push matters to ex¬ 
tremity, than history has ever yet furnished instances of in the annals of North 
America, and such a vital wound given to the peace of this great country as time it¬ 
self cannot cure, or eradicate the remembrance of.” Counsels of justice and policy, 
of dignity and prudence, of humanity, were of no avail. 

Let Abbe Raynal end the chapter: “This grand scissure is prepared in Europe, by 
the collision and fermentation of our opinions; by our being deprived of our rights, 
which constituted our courage; by the hatred, the endless hatred, between men 
without heart, honor, or vigour, who possess all else, and robust men, and even vir¬ 
tuous men, who have nothing but life to lose. It is prepared in America, by the 
increase of population, of cultivation, of industry and of knowledge, everything for¬ 
wards the rupture, as well the progress of evil in the old world, as in the new the 
progress of good.” Thus stood America on the eve of revolution. 
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The sun never shined on a cause of greater worth 



George Washington, 1776, by Charles 
Willson Peale. The Brooklyn Museum. 
[Catalogue 53] 







the shot heard round the ivorld • 1775 


ff W 

ME HOLD THESE TRUTHS TO BE SELF-EVIDENT, THAT ALL MEN ARE CREATED 

equal.” This was the shot heard round the world. On April 19, 1775, at Lexington 
and Concord the issue was joined, the die of revolution cast. “In obedience to your 
Excellency’s commands,” wrote a British officer to Governor Gage, “I marched on 
the evening of 18th inst. with corps of grenadiers and light infantry for Concord, to 
execute your Excellency’s orders with respect to destroying all ammunition, artil¬ 
lery, tents, &c, collected there, which was effected,... Notwithstanding we marched 
with the utmost expedition and secrecy, we found the country had intelligence or 
strong suspicion of our coming, and fired many signal guns, and rung the alarm 
bells repeatedly.” So the Revolution began. 

Let an American report the event: “This Day Hostilities were commenced against 
This Province by the Regular Troops quartered in Boston,” wrote Dr. Samuel 
Adams in his diary for April 19. A doctor who served with the Continental Army 
through most of the Revolution, he continued: “A Party of them of 800 mustered 
out last evening, came by this morning, fired on a party of Americans at Lexington. 
Killed 8 of them and wounded several others—then proceeded on their March to 
Concord where a Battle ensued—the Regulars returned tho reinforced at Lexing¬ 
ton with 1000.” Amos Doolittle told the story in four engravings published on De¬ 
cember 13 of the same year. It remained for Tom Paine to cry out in ringing words: 
“The blood of the slain, the weeping voice of nature cries, Tis time to part.” With 
the dead and dying on Concord Green, the Revolution began. Thereafter it marched 
to a victorious close, often with bleeding feet, sometimes retreating, but never fall¬ 
ing from the cause of liberty. 

Now George Washington comes again upon the American stage. Commander- 
in-Chief of the Continental Army, he has abandoned the gorget of a British colonial 
colonel and wears the light blue ribbon pf his office. “When jfe assumed the Sol¬ 
dier,” he addressed the New York legislature soon after Bunker Hill, “we did not 
put aside the Citizen.” The rank and file of the Continental Army were without 
uniforms, but they too wore vari-colored ribbons for identification. Citizen Wash¬ 
ington, pleading the cause of American independence, wrote of those who believed 
that reconciliation was still feasible: “I would tell them, that we had borne much, 
that we had long and ardently sought for reconciliation upon honorable terms, that 
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1775 • By the rude bridge that arched the flood 




The Battle Of Lexington (upper), and A View Of The Town Of 
Concord (lower), April 19, 1775, by Amos Doolittle after Ralph Earl. 
Albany Institute of History and Art. [Catalogue 48, 49] 
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Here once the embattled farmers stood 


1775 



The Engagement At The North Bridge In Concord (upper), and A 
View Of The South Part Of Lexington (lower), April 19, 1775, by 
Amos Doolittle after Ralph Earl. Albany Institute of History and Art. 
[Catalogue 50,51} 
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1775 • We have, therefore, to resolve to conquer or die 

it had been denied us, that all our attempts after peace had proved abortive, and 
had been grossly misrepresented, that we had done everything which could be ex¬ 
pected from the best of subjects, that the spirit of freedom beat too high in us to 
submit to slavery and that, if nothing else could satisfy a tyrant and his diabolical 
ministry, we are determined to shake off all connexions with a state so unjust and 
unnatural. This I would tell them, not under cover, but in words as clear as the sun 
in its meridian brightness.” 

At Bunker Hill, Major General Joseph Warren had “rushed into the battle fore¬ 
most in danger . . . and encouraged the soldiers by his example, till near the close of 
the battle, when he received a fatal shot and immediately expired.” He had gone 
to death, shouting: “Stand! the ground’s your own, my braves! / Will ye give it up 
to slaves? / Will ye look for greener graves?” He found an ever-green grave in the 
remembrance of his countrymen. Less venerated was Washington by the British. 
For the forces occupying Boston—when they had set fire to Charlestown—brought 
forth a burlesque figure of “General Washington . . . dressed in an uncouth style, 
with a large wig and a long rusty sword, [and] attended by his orderly sergeant in 
his country dress, having on his shoulder an old rusty gun seven or eight feet long.” 

Undaunted by ridicule, the Commander-in-Chief fought his battles stubbornly, 
though lacking trained troops, ammunition, and (too often) civilian support. From 
Boston to New York he maneuvered. From Jamaica to lower Manhattan the conti¬ 
nentals gave ground, but as slowly as might be. Here—where today skyscrapers adorn 
Wall Street—Nathan Hale was captured by the British, and here gave his one life 
for his country. North the Americans were driven by superior numbers and arma¬ 
ment; they yielded pace by pace. Washington Heights was lost. They retreated fur¬ 
ther, across the Hudson to the Jersey palisades. There Thomas Paine joined the 
American forces. So began the epic of defeat which ended in victory. “I was with 
the troops at Fort Lee,” he wrote, “and marched with them to the edge of Pennsyl¬ 
vania . .. Our situation there was exceedingly cramped, the place being on a narrow 
neck of land between the North River and the Hackensack. Our force was incon¬ 
siderable, being not one fourth so great as Howe could bring against us.” 

The greater force opposing the Americans was, however, composed of Tories. As 
the Revolutionary army fell back, “in Boston, Long Island, New York, the Jerseys, 
Philadelphia, and in the Southern provinces, there rallied about [the British troops] 
Tories both seeking protection, and ready to perform all kinds of military duties as 
allies, writes a latter-day chronicler. “By all the estimates, probably below the 
mark, there were during the war at least twenty-five thousand organized loyalist 
forces. In an address made to the King by the refugees in England in 1779, they say 
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June 17 


Stand! the ground’s your own, my braves! • 1775 



The Battle Of Bunker Hill, June 17, 1775, by John Trumbull. Collection of Howland S. 
Warren. [Catalogue 52} 

that their countrymen then in arms for his Majesty ‘exceeded in number the troops 
enlisted to oppose them.’ ” 

Thus Joseph Galloway, a notorious Tory of Philadelphia, who joined the British 
army in 1776, only to flee to England two years later, was writing: “It is a truth, 
confessed by every man of sense and candour, of all parties, that not only the manu¬ 
factures, commerce, and naval strength, but the independence and existence of the 
empire, depend on the recovery of our Colonies; and it will appear equally obvious, 
that should we lose our post at New York and Charlestown, the infallible conse¬ 
quence must be, the loss of all North-America, the West Indies, and every other 
foreign dominion.” 

In condemnation Paine thundered “I have been tender in raising the cry against 
these men, . . . but it will not do to sacrifice a world either to their folly or their 
baseness. The period is now arrived, in which either they or we . . . must fall. And 
what is a Tory? Good God! what is he? . . . Every Tory is a coward, for a servile, 
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1776 • conceived in Liberty 


July 4 



The Congress Voting Independence, July 4, 1776, by Robert Edge Pine and Edward Savage. 
The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. [Catalogue 55] 


slavish, self-interested fear is the foundation of Toryism; and a man under such in¬ 
fluence, though he may be cruel, never can be brave.” 

Paine wrote, remembering the dead and dying, the bleeding feet of men who 
watched him as he wrote on a drum-head by a campfire or listened as he read aloud 
the flaming words of Common Sense. Washington, remembering all this and more— 
the suffering of fifteen hundred dispossessed Bostonians, soldiers equipped with but 
nine cartridges for a man, the failure of the Continental Congress to supply funds 
or men for the war—remembering his oath of office and his duty to his country, Wash¬ 
ington wrote on July 2, 1776: “The time is now near at hand which must probably 
determine, whether Americans are to be Freemen or Slaves; . . . The Fate of un¬ 
born millions will now depend under God, on the Courage and conduct of this 
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December 18 


our affairs are in a very bad situation • 1776 

Army .... We have, therefore, to resolve to conquer or die: . . . Let us therefore 
animate and encourage each other, and show the whole world that a Freeman 
contending for liberty on his own grounds is superior to any slavish mercenary 
on earth.” 

On July 4 the final step toward liberty was taken. Two days earlier the Congress 
had voted a resolution declaring that independence was adopted. Now the formal 
Declaration of Independence was agreed to, engrossed, signed by John Hancock, 
and sent to the legislatures of the states. On August 2 the engrossed copy woidd 
be signed by all but one signer. “The second day of July, 1776, will be the most 
memorable epocha in the history of America,” wrote John Adams to Abigail. “I am 
apt to believe that it will be celebrated by succeeding generations as the great anni¬ 
versary festival. It ought to be commemorated, as the day of deliverance, by solemn 
acts of devotion to God Almighty. It ought to be solemnized with pomp and parade, 
with shows, games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires, and illuminations, from one end of 
this continent to the other, from this time forward, forevermore.” Forevermore has 
the Fourth of July been thus celebrated. “The unanimous Declaration of the 
thirteen united States of America” had been inspired by that “decent respect to 
the opinions of mankind [which] requires that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation.” Now the declaration had been made for all the world 
to hear. Thence issued the charter of American liberties. 

Words, however, do not make a revolution. Defeat followed defeat. On the Hud¬ 
son, the British “Phoenix,” “Roebuck,” and “Tartar” forced the passage between 
Fort Washington and Fort Lee [Catalogue 57], while Thomas Davies, a captain 
in the Royal Regiment of Artillery, chronicled with on-the-spot water colors the 
Americans’ withdrawal from Washington Heights [Catalogue 59] to the Jerseys 
[Catalogue 60]. To the South, Sir Henry Clinton and Sir Peter Parker attacked 
Fort Moultrie on Sullivan’s Island [Catalogue 54], but unsuccessfully. From Mil¬ 
ford Haven, England’s largest port of embarkation [Catalogue 56], English fleets 
sailed to reinforce British troops in America. Perhaps only the failure of Britain’s 
military leaders to press an aggressive campaign saved the Americans. So they won 
time, slowly they built an army from America’s untrained farmers and tradesmen, 
gradually they accumulated arms and ammunition, tardily they came by food sup¬ 
plies and clothing. Suddenly it was 1777. The tide had been turning, first at Trenton 
on December 25,1776, and then at Princeton on January 3. Valley Forge was yet to 
be endured and surmounted, but for the moment victory was ours. 

At Princeton “the whole army halted,” recites Joseph White, “an Orderly Ser¬ 
geant, in the Regiment of Artillery,” as his published memoirs described him. He 
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A Naval Engagement On Lake Champlain, October 11, 1776, by H. Gilder. Lent by His 
Majesty, King George VI, Windsor Castle. [Catalogue 58] 

continued: “The captain sent me a sergeant with a bucket full of powder and rum, 
every man must drink a half gill. He came to me to know if I had drank any, I told 
him no; drink some, said he, I have, so I took a little. War then was, by contempo¬ 
rary mechanized measure, a crude display. “We marched on a short distance, we 
see them all formed in a line, and ready to receive us,” the orderly sergeant went on. 
“We marched forward so did they. . . . The sun shone upon them, and their arms 
glistened very bright, it seemed to strike with awe upon us.” 

Awe did not hold the Americans back: “The Captain: said to me, are we not nigh 
enough to give them a shot? I replied yes, I think so. You fire, and I will follow suit. 
I told the sergeant to get a strong man to take the spung. I took aim and said fire! 
Then he did the same. Then the enemy began;—both armies advancing towards 
each other, firing as fast as possible,—We then loaded with canister shot, they made 
a terrible squeaking noise. Both armies kept marching towards one another, until 
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For never can true reconcilement grow 









where wounds of deadly hate have peirced so deep • 1777 



The Battle Of Princeton, January 3, 1777, by William Mercer. The Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. [Catalogue 61] 

the infantry came to use the bayonets. Our Company being on the extreme left, 
had to face the enemy’s right; consisting of granadiers, highlanders, etc., their best 
troops.’ Momentarily the American “left line gave way—but before I moved, saw 
the second come up and General Merser, who was killed, leading them. I never saw 
men looked as furious as they did, when running by us with their bayonets charged. 
The British lines were broken, and our troops followed them so close, that they 
could not form again. A party of them ran into the college, which is built of stone. 
After firing some cannon they surrendered.” 

No artists were present to report Valley Forge, only pock-marked Tom Paine, 
whose country was everywhere where freedom is not. His words were written in 
the blood which stained the snow: “These are the times that try men’s souls: The 
summer soldier and the sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink from the service 
of his country; but he that stands it now deserves the love and thanks of man and 
woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not easily conquered; yet we have this consolation 
with us, that the harder the conflict, the more glorious the triumph. What we ob- 
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These are the times that try mens souls , the summer soldier 


Thomas Paine, about 1805, by 
John Wesley Jarvis, the only 
known life portrait. Collection of 
Marian Bridge Maurice. [Cata¬ 
logue 93] 

The sun never shined on a cause of 
greater worth. y Tis not the affair of 
a City, a Country, a Province or a 
Kingdom; but of a Continent . . . 
y Tis not the concern of a day, a 
year, or an age; posterity are virtu¬ 
ally involved in the contest, . . . 
Now is the seed time of Continen¬ 
tal union, faith, and honor. 


tain too cheap, we esteem too lightly; Tis dearness only that gives everything its 
value. Heaven knows how to put a proper price upon its goods; and it would be 
strange indeed, if so celestial an article as freedom should not be highly rated.” 

This English-born spokesman of the American Revolution had come to America 
in 1774, bearing a letter of introduction from Benjamin Franklin, then the colonies’ 
agent in London. Like the elder printer, Paine found history a splendid teacher. 
Franklin, less militant and long an advocate of reconciliation, also played his part 
as America’s spokesman, but at the French court. Universal man of the eighteenth 
century, this poor boy from Boston “was famous in Europe before he knew it in 
America.” Honors from the academies of Europe were showered on him for his dis¬ 
coveries in electricity. In 1772, he had been elected a member of the French Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences. The Great Awakening and the Enlightenment went hand in hand. 

By the end of the Revolution, Franklin was a member of learned societies in 
Philadelphia, London, Edinburgh, Gottingen, Rotterdam, and Paris. In 1781 he 
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and the sunshine patriot will, in the crisis , shrink • 1778 


Benjamin Franklin, 1789, by 
Charles Willson Peale. The 
Historical Society of Pennsylva¬ 
nia, Philadelphia. [Catalogue 77] 

Like an eagle bold , he 
With his kite and his key 
From heavn its thunder he stole; 
Of the lightning took toll 
Mid frighfning din. 

Clever , our Benjamin. 



“was made a fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Letters in Boston . . . ; 
a foreign member of the Academy of Science, Letters and Arts of Padua in 1782, 
and of that of Turin in 1783.” After the successful negotiation of peace terms, Frank¬ 
lin received more honors—election to membership in the Royal Academy of History 
at Madrid, in academies of sciences and arts at Orleans and Lyons, and in the Liter¬ 
ary and Philosophical Society of Manchester. In addition, “the British admiralty 
through Lord Howe had sent Franklin a copy of Captain Cook’s Voyage to the 
Pacific Ocean [Catalogue 68] and the Royal Society of London one of the medals 
which had been struck to commemorate the navigator.” When Franklin left France 
in 1785 to return to his native land, he made a triumphal progress, to which the 
Academy of Rouen sent a deputation. Thus rationalism’s dawning philosophy served 
the American cause through its chief American exemplar. Henceforth American so¬ 
ciety would depend to an important degree on science applied to the problems of 
existence: technology would become the handmaiden of the American dream. 
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Across the broad, Atlantic’s wave 



Portsmouth On The New England Coast At The Mouth Of The River, 1778, by Pierre 
Ozanne. Musee National de la Cooperation Franco-Americaine, Blerancourt. [Catalogue 67] 


Other men were present to serve the cause of freedom: Eleven-year-old Andrew 
Jackson, who took part in a drive of cattle to Charlestown for Washington, who at 
twelve acted as “a mounted orderly or messenger for which [he] was well fitted, be¬ 
ing a good rider and knowing the roads well,” and who was then captured by the 
British and held prisoner in Camden. Charles Willson Peale, artist of the Revolu¬ 
tion, who made a priceless portrait gallery of the leaders of our republic (see p. 64, 
75, and 90). And many, unnamed and nameless, those who died at Valley Forge 
and elsewhere, boys from farm and shop, married men who left wife and child so 
all might have liberty. They fought the battles, slowly they won the battles. Not 
alone venerable Franklin at Passy obtained for the American cause the sorely 
needed assistance of the French, but American victories on the field of action. The 
years went on: negotiations faltered. Then to Paris, on December 4,1777, came the 
news of Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga, and French support was assured. On 
April 13, 1778, the French fleet, under Comte d’Estaing, sailed from Toulon for 
New York [Catalogue 63, 64, 65, 66, 67]. Thence the fleet sailed to Rhode Island, 
pursuing the English, only to he caught in a terrific gale. Needing repairs, the fleet 
retired to Boston. Already, in 1777, there had sailed “across the broad Atlantic’s 
wave’ that French friend who came to stand in the American mind as the symbol 
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Imbarked on a tempestuous Ocean • 1778 


The Quebec Engaging The Sur- 
veillant, October 6, 1779, by 
Robert Dodd. National Maritime 
Museum, Greenwich, England. 
[Catalogue 70] 



of French aid—the marquis, Marie Joseph Paul Roch Yves Gilbert Motier de Lafay¬ 
ette [Catalogue 62], 

Not only men were present to win the Revolution, but women also. No less patri¬ 
otic than the ladies of Edenton were the ladies of Philadelphia who raised almost 
$300,000 to make shirts for the fighting men. Wrote an American officer in camp in 
1780, “the patriotism of the women of Philadelphia is a subject of conversation with 
the army. Had I poetic genius I would sit down and write an ode in praise of it... . 
Nothing has been more discouraging for some time past, than to believe we were 
neglected, or almost lost from the remembrance of our fellow citizens.” Thanking 
them, in 1781, General Washington wrote: “The contributions of the association 
you represent have exceeded what could have been expected, and the spirit that 
animated the members of it entitles them to an equal place with any, who have pre¬ 
ceded them in the work of female patriotism .... It embellishes the American char¬ 
acter with a new trait; by proving that the love of country is blended with those 
softer domestic virtues, which have always been allowed to be more peculiarly 
your own.” 

Though the Tories had flocked to the British cause, there were devoted patriots, 
as the ladies of Philadelphia prove, and as does the case of Haym Salomon. Asso¬ 
ciated with Kosciusko and Pulaski in their fight for a free Poland, in 1772 he had 
come to New York, where he set up as a broker and commission merchant. He early 
allied himself with the Sons of Liberty and barely escaped execution by the British 
as an American spy. To the superintendent of finance of the revolutionary govern¬ 
ment, Robert Morris, he advanced—as is documented by original checks and 
vouchers—“various sums to the amount of $211,678.” When the Continental Con- 
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1778 • it is a rising and not a setting sun 



A View In Nootka Sound, 1778, 
by John Webber. Yale Univer¬ 
sity Library, New Haven. [Cata¬ 
logue 68] 

On my arrival in this inlet , I had 
honoured it with the name of King 
George's Sound; but I afterwards 
found, that it is called Nootka by 
the natives. So wrote Captain James 
Cook of his voyage to the North¬ 
west. 


gress’ credit was weak, James Madison said of Haym Salomon: “he obstinately re¬ 
jects all recompense .... To a necessitous delegate he gratuitously spares a supply 
out of his private stock.’ 

So the Revolution proceeded to its victorious conclusion, the common hope of 
men and women from all walks of life and of many races, creeds, and political be¬ 
liefs. The goal was victory, the road unity. But not without price was victory won. 
Bitterness and rancor played their part, also, as Major-General Charles Lee proves. 
In a rage he wrote General Washington, “the temporary power of office, and the 
tinsel dignity attending it, will not be able, by all the mists they can raise, to offis- 
cate the bright rays of truth.” Throughout his life, Washington knew such abuse. 

Now the day of glory approached. Victorious at Cowpens [Catalogue 71}, the 
Americans, with the French, marched to Yorktown [Catalogue 72 and 73]. For 
the British empire-builders “all the world would be upside down,” as a popular song 
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the harder the conflict, the more glorious the triumph • 1781 


The Subbender Of Cornwallis, 
October 19,1781, by John Trum¬ 
bull. Collection of William Ap¬ 
pleton Aiken. [Catalogue 72] 




The Meeting Of The Generals 
At Yorktown After The Sur¬ 
render, October 19, 1781, by 
James Peale. Maryland Histor¬ 
ical Society, Baltimore. [ Cata¬ 
logue 73] 


recited, “If boats were on land, churches on sea, / If ponies rode men and if grass 
ate cows, / And cats should be chased into holes by the mouse.” Cornwallis surren¬ 
dered, the mouse had chased the cat into the hole: colonials long dependent were 
now independent. But peace, as well as war, brings problems: a treaty to be nego¬ 
tiated, a constitution to be drafted, a government to bring into being. 

1783. 1787. The years marched to the moment of finality. Thirteen colonies had 
been born. Call the names again: Virginia. New York. Massachusetts. New Hamp¬ 
shire. Maryland. Connecticut. Rhode Island. Delaware. North Carolina. New Jersey. 
South Carolina. Pennsylvania. Georgia. One by one they were founded, by varied 
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1783 • Now is the seedtime of Continental union 

faiths and peoples. The dates were: 1607. 1614. 1620. 1623. 1634. 1635. 1636. 1638. 
1650. 1664. 1670. 1682. 1733. The colonies had been planted, taken root, flowered. 
Now they burst into one living, glowing bloom, the United States of America. 

In France a revolution was under way. “The Revolution was effected before the 
war commenced,” John Adams wrote of the American Revolution; his words de¬ 
scribe France. “The Revolution was in the minds and hearts of the people.” In the 
minds and hearts of the people was the dream of a government they would create 
and use for human well-being. Like all dreams, the American dream was cherished 
at great cost. Tom Paine, seeking another country where freedom was not, wrote the 
French bill of rights. In America, the founding fathers struggled, torn between the 
old and the new. Slowly the Constitution was written, slowly rival claims and points 
of view came to agree on a common plan of government, slowly basic guarantees 
were incorporated into the law of the land. Ry 1787 the document was completed, 
and by 1789 all except two states of the thirteen had ratified the Constitution. The 
American dream had been implemented by the political system of Hobbes and 
Locke, fed by European libertarian thought and the Roussellian concept of the 
social contract, and made articulate by Paine and Jefferson. It remained for the 
American Bill of Rights to be written in the first ten amendments. Thereafter the 
struggle for democracy continued in clashes between federalists and republicans. 

Even before Washington would be unanimously elected and inaugurated in Fed¬ 
eral Hall, New York [Catalogue 76], the new nation had begun to sink new roots 
and to put forth new tendrils. By the last years of the Revolution, American indus¬ 
try had gone ahead to develop at home the ship-building long held in check by 
British restrictions on colonial enterprise. In 1780, the Americans “built upwards of 
one hundred vessels of war from ten to forty guns.” By 1800 the American merchant 
marine [Catalogue 86] was well established and ready to play a decisive part in 
the War of 1812, as well as in future peaceful growth. Even before war had ended, 
American ships were faring to far-away lands, and in 1784 the China trade began. 
Shut off from British markets, there American merchants found richer fields. In 
February the “Empress of China” sailed from New York for China, by way of the 
Cape of Good Hope and Java, to return with teas and silks, on which the owners 
made a profit of twenty-five per cent. So began a trade which laid the foundations 
of American foreign policy in the Far East. 

Throughout Europe the yeast was working, also. The old hunger to girdle the 
world and bind it into one by the free interchange of goods and knowledge spurred 
French and English to follow in Captain Cook’s track. To California and Alaska 
sailed the brothers de Laborde, there to meet shipwreck and death. To the west 
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succour has been lavishly bestowed upon us • 1786 


The Shipwreck And The Death Of The Brothers De Laborde On The Coast Of Alaska, 
July 13, 1786, by Louis-Philippe Crepin. Collection of Madame la Marquise de Laborde, Paris. 
[Catalogue 75} 

coast there sailed also George Davidson, a ship’s painter on the “Columbia, the first 
American ship to sail around the globe and the first under any flag to ascend the Co¬ 
lumbia River. Davidson [Catalogue 81 and 82] chronicled a sailor’s day-to-day 
life, then as now a hard life. A little later Louis Choris [Catalogue 110] would visit 
Hawaii and report the islands in a number of drawings. So western civilization 
moved toward the nineteenth century—that century of material and territorial ex¬ 
pansion, of scientific and technological progress, of deepening conflicts. 

“Yesterday, ’ wrote the New York Daily Advertiser of April 24, 1789, “arrived the 
illustrious George Washington, President of the United States, amidst the joyful 
acclamations of every party and every description of citizens.’ Washington had 
been met at Elizabeth-town, New Jersey, by three senators and five representatives 
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1787 • A constitution is the property of a nation 

of the Congress of the United States, and others, “with whom he embarked in the 
barge, built for the purpose of wafting his excellency across the bay, and rowed by 
thirteen pilots of the harbour, dressed in white uniforms, Thomas Randall Esq. 
acting as cockswain. Seventy-six years later “thirty-six young ladies in white 
would place wreaths on the martyred Lincoln’s coffin as his funeral cortege took its 
way through the streets of Chicago. So the American story makes a full circle. 

The acclaim given our first President was but a symbol of the truth that history 
creates its heroes, as heroes in turn make history. “Again your Country demands 
your care,’ declaimed Colonel Dennis Ranney, mayor of Alexandria, as the Presi¬ 
dent-elect made his way from Mount Vernon to New York. “Not to admire the 
patriotism which directs your conduct,—Do your neighbors and Friends now ad¬ 
dress you. Themes less splendid, but more endearing, impress our minds. The first 
and best of citizens must leave us. Our Aged must lose Their ornament. Our Youth 
their Model. Our agriculture its improver.Our Commerce its friend. Our infant Aca¬ 
demy its patron. Our Poor their Benefactor. And the interior navigation of the Poto- 
mack, an event replete with the most extensive utility, already, by your unremitted 
exertions, brought into partial use—its Institutor and Promoter.’’ 

Accepting the call to public office as a trust, Washington addressed his country¬ 
men on April 30 with sober self-questioning. “On the one hand, I was summoned 
by my country, whose voice I can never hear but with veneration and love, from a 
retreat which I had chosen with the fondest predilection, and, in my flattering 
hopes, with an immutable decision, as the asylum of my declining years—. . . On 
the other hand, the magnitude and difficulty of the trust to which the voice of my 
country called me, being sufficient to awaken in the wisest and most experienced 
of her citizens a distrustful scrutiny into his qualifications, could not but overwhelm 
one who (inheriting inferior endowments from nature and unpracticed in the duties 
of civil administration) ought to be peculiarly conscious of his own deficiencies.” 
Thus once more, as at the outset of the Revolution, Washington embarked on pub¬ 
lic service with no egoistic grasping after power. Nonetheless, he would be attacked 
and pilloried in the war of ideas into which the new nation was soon plunged. 

Meanwhile American life took its course, neither tranquil nor catastrophic, but 
not uneventful. In the train of military victories followed economic problems. The 
country was faced with inflation and the task of rebuilding its productive plant. 
Mustered-out soldiers had to begin their lives anew, too often on the ruins of the 
old. Paid in scrip of little value, they faced the ubiquitous crisis of a currency with¬ 
out stability. Shays’ Rebellion, in 1786, was but one of many manifestations of popu¬ 
lar discontent and unrest which have marked American life. The issue of slavery, 
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White Hall Plantation, Loui¬ 
siana, about 1790, by Chkistophe 
Colomb. Collection of Suzanne 
Bringier McConnell. [Catalogue 
79] 



also, began to assume urgent proportions. There had been a strong opinion among 
members of the constitutional convention that the new constitution should outlaw 
the institution; but slave-holding won out. At his death Washington would manu¬ 
mit his slaves. But for the present the United States continued to build its economy 
on agrarianism and cheap labor. Soon after Washington’s inauguration the first cot¬ 
ton mill had been established in New England; for in 1789 there had come to this 
country Samuel Slater, bringing with him news of the latest inventions in textile ma¬ 
chinery. Eli Whitney’s cotton gin would soon follow, and Whitney (see p. 109) 
would later provide modern technology with one of its indispensable concepts, that 
of interchangeable parts for guns and so by adaptation for every kind of machine. 
In the steam engine James Watt had fired the shot heard round the world. It re¬ 
mained for the United States to provide industrialism’s grand demonstration. 

Political history moved as rapidly as economic. In 1790 the national capital was 
moved to Philadelphia, in pursuance of the plan that the year 1800 would see the 
permanent seat of government established in the new city, Washington, on the 
banks of Washington’s beloved Potomac. Ten years would be needed to carry out 
L’Enfant’s city plan. Meanwhile the Athens of mankind would provide a tempo¬ 
rary home for executive, legislative and judicial arms of the government. John 
Adams’ Abigail, indefatigable chronicler of men and manners that she was, has re¬ 
corded the interim capital for us. On November 21, 1790, she wrote relatives that 
she is “much better off than Mrs. Washington will be when she arrives, for that their 
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1792 • We led fair Freedom hither, / And lo, the desert smiled! 



Liberty Displaying The Arts And Sciences, 1792, by Samuel Jennings. The Library Com¬ 
pany of Philadelphia. [Catalogue 83] 


house is not likely to be completed this year. And, when all is done, it will not be 
Broadway. If New York wanted any revenge for the removal, the citizens might be 
glutted if they would come here, where every article has become almost double in 
price, and where it is not possible for Congress, and the appendages, to be half as 
well accommodated for a long time.” 

The new nation was born with a dream, the dream that knowledge sets men free. 
As early as 1734 Franklin had proposed an academy of sciences for Philadelphia, 
and in 1749 the Pennsylvania Academy was organized. In 1755 the Pennsylvania 
Hospital came into existence, because of the insistence of Dr. Thomas Bond, one of 
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After an early breakfast we set out for Cumberland • 1794 



General Washington And His Staff Reviewing The American Troops At Fort Cumber¬ 
land, Maryland, October 18,1794, by F. Kemmelmeyer. Collection of Colonel and Mrs. Edgar 
W. Garbisch. [Catalogue 84] 


the first ten members of the American Philosophical Society. “The Arts have always 
travelled westward, wrote Franklin in 1771 to Charles Willson Peale, “and there is 
no doubt of their flourishing hereafter on our side of the Atlantic. Toward the end 
of the Revolution, Franklin wrote Washington: “I must soon quit the scene, but you 
may live to see our country flourish, as it will amazingly and rapidly after the war 
is over: like a field of young Indian corn, which long fair weather and sunshine had 
enfeebled and discoloured, and which, in that weak state, by a thunder-gust of vio¬ 
lent wind, hail, and rain seemed to be threatened with absolute destruction; yet the 
storm being past, it recovers fresh verdure, shoots up with double vigour, and de¬ 
lights the eye not of its owner only but of every observing traveller.’ 

Meanwhile history did not stand still. Events developed in an accelerating tempo. 
The struggle between federalists and republicans grew ever more tense as Jeffer¬ 
son and Hamilton battled for those who believe in equal opportunity and those 
who believe in special privilege. Washington, above the battle, became their objec- 
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1795 • a memorial of the happy peace thereby established 


The Indian Treaty of Green¬ 
ville, August 3, 1795, by an un¬ 
known artist. Chicago Historical 
Society. [Catalogue 85] 


tive. Who would capture the father of his country for partisan ends? The federalists 
had the better chance. Would Washington become King George the First of the 
United States of America? His political foes believed that he was seeking his own 
aggrandizement. Wrote Benjamin Franklin Bache in 1797: “One of the usurpations 
which at one period was meditated . . . was that of rearing up again the fragments 
of the British Throne in America, and placing upon it Mr. George Washington. This 
personage indeed began to assume the tone of a king in his public speeches.” On 
the contrary, Washington deplored the machinations of those who had assured him 
he could count on the army’s support if he would set himself up as a king. 

In the upsurge of democratic ideas, the popular will won victories. The Whiskey 
Rebellion broke out as a protest against onerous excise taxes which bore heavily 
on low income groups. Washington once again headed American troops, having 
called out 15,000 militia from Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 
On October 16, 1794, he reviewed them at Cumberland, Maryland, the first time in 
American history that American troops were used to enforce an unpopular law. Yet 
not all governmental actions were against the will of the people. The following 
year, at Greenville, in the heart of the Ohio wilderness, General Anthony Wayne 
made a treaty with the Indians which opened the Ohio territory for settlement. 
Meeting the Indian signatories, Wayne addressed them as follows: “brothers, all 
nations now present: You have all smoked out of this calumet, when we first opened 
council at this place, except the Shawanese. . . . 

“Listen, all you sachems, chiefs, and warriors: Lift up your eyes, and behold 
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For himself he had lived enough, to life and to glory • 1799 


High Street, From The Country Market-Place: With The Procession In Commemoration 
Of The Death Of General George Washington, December 26, 1799, by William Birch and 
Thomas Birch. Atwater Kent Museum, Philadelphia. [Catalogue 87] 


these instruments of writing to which the Wyandots, Delawares, Shawanese, Ot- 
tawas, Chippewas, Pattawatamies, Miamies, Eel Rivers, Weas, Kickapoos, Pianke- 
shaws, and Kaskaskias, have set their hands and seals, that they may be handed 
down to your children’s children, as a memorial of the happy peace thereby estab¬ 
lished. When your posterity shall hereafter view these records, they will be informed 
that you were the great people who accomplished this blessed work, to ensure to 
them peace and happines forever.” 

The eighteenth century moved toward its close. Rivalries of the old world im¬ 
pinged on the new, and the young nation found itself hard put to avoid war with its 
ally, France. Tensions increased between the United States and Great Britain. The 
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1799 • and the name of Washington will live forever! 

Revolution had been won, but not wholly. By 1775 the value of the colonies’ foreign 
commerce “was about one-seventh of that of all the trade of the British empire,” a 
latter-day historian has written. “This trade was carried on with the British Isles, 
Holland, and other European countries, the Azores, Canary, and Madeira Islands, 
the West coast of Africa, and the British and foreign West Indies.’ The rapid ex¬ 
pansion of American commerce after Yorktown proves how justified were Britain’s 
fears of unrestricted colonial economic growth. Our merchant marine continued to 
grow, and in 1799 the frigate “Philadelphia” was built in Joshua Humphreys’ ship¬ 
yard, which a few years later would become the first government shipyard. 

On December 14, 1799, Washington died. Heroes are not immortal, but in the 
hearts of their people they seem to be so. As always, death was a cruel bereave¬ 
ment. The memorial procession moved through the streets of Philadelphia while 
crowds of mourners watched. “The founder of our federal republic—our bulwark in 
war, our guide in peace—is no more!” lamented Major General Henry Lee. “Mourn, 
Columbia, mourn!” exhorted a Philadelphia newspaper, “Thy Father and Protector 
is no more!—Mourn, Reader, of whatever kindred, tongue, or clime thou be, thy 
Friend, the Friend of Man and of Liberty is gone!—The Hero, the Sage, the Patriot, 
this glorious emanation of the Deity, is carried back to the bosom of his God!—The 
recording angel has enregistered his virtuous deeds in Heaven, and the name of 
Washington will live for ever! 

President John Adams paid tribute less rhetorically but not less eloquently: “I 
have seen him in the days of adversity, in some of the scenes of his deepest distress 
and most trying perplexities; I have also attended him in his highest elevation and 
most properous felicity; with uniform admiration of his wisdom, moderation, and 
constancy. . . . Malice could never blast his honour, and envy made him a singular 
exception to the universal rule. For himself he had lived enough, to life and to glory. 
For his fellow-citizens, if their prayers could have been answered, he would have 
been immortal.” 

Washington served his country well, in war and in peace. His native reserve be¬ 
came a superb dignity, and his gift of moderating between polarities of political 
right and political left was felicitous. He was fortunate, as our country was fortu¬ 
nate, to leave national figures to follow him, who also would mold the American 
tradition into its classical shapes of freedom and equality. After him came Jefferson 
and Andrew Jackson, then Lincoln, who attained greatness because they grew with 
the demands of the times in which they lived. All are a part of the American story, all 
have enhanced the American dream. For Washington there was, also, his monu¬ 
ment—the city which bears his name. 
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Thomas Jefferson, about 1791, by 
Charles Willson Peale. Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia. [Catalogue 80] 








Nothing then is unchangeable but the inherent... rights of man • 1800 


"W 

T TE HAVE THE SAME OBJECT, THE SUCCESS OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. SO 

opened the nineteenth century—century of Pasteur and Roentgen, of Edison and 
Tesla, of Byron dying for Greece and Pushkin declaiming liberty on the Caucasian 
heights, of Beethoven hymning Napoleon and Chopin pleading Poland’s cause, of 
Bolivar and Juarez, of Lincoln and Walt Whitman. The nineteenth century was 
devoted to the conquest of nature and the physical universe: progress would be its 
word, science its method. It began on the crest of the democratic faith Jefferson 
championed. “We have the same object,” he stated, “the success of representative 
government. Nor are we acting for ourselves alone, but for the whole human race.” 
His goals were the perfectibility of man and human betterment. For, in that time, 
moral aspiration was real; degradation had not yet overtaken the democratic 
dogma. Paine had written, “Yet let but a nation conceive rightly of its character, 
and it will be chastely just in protecting it. None ever began with a fairer than 
America, and none can be under a greater obligation to preserve it.” In this spirit 
the United States entered the nineteenth century. Could the friends of democracy 
have foreseen the bitter conflicts to come, would they have spoken so? The century 
began on a note of triumph. Would it close on a melancholy, long, withdrawing roar? 

So opened the nineteenth century. Republics took the place of empires, and con¬ 
stitutional monarchs replaced despots. Throughout the western hemisphere colonial 
countries would seek the right of self-determination won by the North Americans 
in their revolution. At the dawn of this century dedicated to progress and parlia¬ 
ments, Jefferson spoke for the rights of man. Unlike Hamilton, he did not espouse 
the few and despise the many. Hamilton had said at the Federal Convention of 
1787: “All communities divide themselves into the few and the many. The first 
are the rich and well-born, the other the mass of the people. . . . The people are 
turbulent and changing. They seldom judge or determine right. Give therefore to 
the first class, a distinct, permanent share in the government. They will check the 
unsteadiness of the second.” Jefferson had written while he was secretary of state 
in Washington’s first cabinet, “I consider the people who constitute a society or na¬ 
tion as the source of all authority in that nation.” A quarter of a century later he 
wrote: “I know of no safe depository of the ultimate powers of the society but the 
people themselves; and if we think them not enlightened enough to exercise their 
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1800 • It is a beautiful spot, capable of every improvement 

control with a wholesome discretion, the remedy is not to take it from them, but to 
inform their discretion by education.” 

In 1800 the democratic ideal was in the ascendant. “The Federalists are down at 
last, ran a popular song sung after Jefferson’s election, “The Monarchists com¬ 
pletely downcast, / The Aristocrats are stripped of power; / . . . Soon we Republi¬ 
cans shall see / Columbia’s sons from bondage free. Henceforth American society 
was built by the many. Its history for the past century and a half is that of a people 
constantly striving to attain the goals Jefferson envisioned. Yet the many have not 
gone unchallenged by the few, and the American story tells of democracy’s defeats 
as well as triumphs. 

Now the United States began its vast territorial and technological expansion. 
In waves the Americans moved west, and west to the banks of the Potomac moved 
the national capital. Abigail Adams recorded the occasion. Washington was a bosky 
dell, leafy and peaceful beside the curving river. But Abigail was not amused by 
nature. She commented: “Woods are all you see, from Baltimore till you reach the 
city, which is only so in name. Here and there is a small cot, without a glass win¬ 
dow, interspersed amongst the forests, through which you travel miles without see¬ 
ing any human being. In the city there are buildings enough, if they were compact 
and finished, to accommodate Congress and those attached to it; but as they are, 
and scattered as they are, I see no great comfort for them.” She added, “If the twelve 
years, in which this place has been considered as the future seat of government, had 
been improved, as they would have been in New England, very much of the pres¬ 
ent inconveniences would have been removed.’ Yet, she concluded, “It is a beauti¬ 
ful spot, capable of every improvement, and, the more I view it, the more I am 
delighted with it.” So stood the seat of government in 1800. A quarter of a century 
later Washington still preserved its rural air, and even at the end of Jackson’s ad¬ 
ministration it had the appearance of a verdant garden. 

Building a capital was not the only task confronting America. The eighteenth- 
century revolutions had shaken Europe to its depths. Alliances between nations 
changed rapidly, and the balance of power was shifting. The new nation had not 
fully cast off its dependence on England; and now it was caught up in the European 
rivalries of the Napoleonic wars. British shipping preyed on American, and our 
commerce was crippled. A quasi-war broke out with France, lately our ally. Fortu¬ 
nately, a convention of amity and commerce between the United States and France 
was negotiated and signed on September 30, 1800, pledging that “There shall be a 
firm, inviolable, and universal peace, and a true and sincere friendship between 
their respective countries, territories, cities, towns, and people, without exception of 
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The Pact Between The French Republic And The United States Of America, Signed At 
Mortefontaine, September 30,1800, by Francesco Piranesi after J. Barbieri. Musee National 
de la Cooperation Franco-Americaine, Blerancourt. [Catalogue 88] 

person or places.” Thus an international incident was averted, and the nation was 
free to take its next step forward. This was to be, if fortune smiled, the building of 
that pacific republic for which all hearts yearned. Washington was dead. Federalist 
John Adams had served his one term as President. Thomas Jefferson was about to be 
inaugurated as the third President of the United States. Nothing stood between 
America and its dream except the too often cruel exigencies of history. 

It was 1801. Again Jefferson spoke for the rights of man. In 1798 the Alien and 
Sedition Acts had been passed, with an equally repressive naturalization law. Jeffer¬ 
son pled for opportunity for all: “Shall we refuse the unhappy fugitives from distress 
that hospitality which the savages of the wilderness extended to our fathers arriv¬ 
ing in this land? Shall oppressed humanity find no asylum on this globe?” A half 
century later the nation would be the richer for fugitives from distress arriving in 
this country after the German 1848 revolution. Yet fear of “foreigners” has contin¬ 
ued to harry American life, and throughout American history there has been a 
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1801 • 1 am for encouraging the progress of science in all its branches 



The Exhumation Of The Mastodon, 1801, by Charles Willson Peale. The Peale Museum, 
Baltimore. [Catalogue 89] 


duality in the hospitable welcome proffered by the many and the restrictive laws 
favored by the few, though precisely in our multifarious legacy of races and creeds 
has resided the strength of our country and our people. Jefferson pled for that ideal, 
as he pled for education as democracy’s best tool. 

Artist-scientist Charles Willson Peale now provided one of the many chapters 
which testify to the new country’s hunger for knowledge. Home from the Revolu¬ 
tion, Peale added to his work as a painter an enthusiastic curiosity about matters 
scientific. His Exhumation of the Mastodon was painted in 1806 and 1807 to record 
the search which Peale organized for the bones of an “incognitum” skeleton, par- 
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and prepare in time an asylum for mankind • 1801 

tially exhumed on the John Masten farm near Newburgh, N. Y. For $200 Peale pur¬ 
chased the remains and for another $100 the right to dig further. In all, three 
searches were made in three different locations. “This noteworthy expedition,” 
Peale’s biographer recites, had taken five months of work in the field and cost more 
than a thousand dollars. 

Peale wrote Benjamin West, whom he had known in London, and described the 
painting. He “introduced upwards to fifty figures” into the composition, “yet the 
number of spectators in fine weather amounted to hundreds. Eighteen of my figures 
are portraits, having taken advantage of taking most of this number of my family. I 
have introduced my painting this picture in order to state to you that I still doubted 
my ability of making a tolerable picture, and at the commencement of it I made use 
of a temporary easel. . . ; however, as I advanced in the work it seemed to engross 
my whole attention, and I really took pleasure in painting from morn till night and 
even to use lamplight. I then ordered the cabinet-maker to make me a commodious 
mahogany easel, etc.; so instead of burning my pencils and totally quitting the art, 
as I thought very probably would be the case, I found it much less difficult than I 
imagined and have ever since regretted that I had not taken a larger canvas and de¬ 
voted more time to give a higher finish to the piece. I often say that the aged ought 
not to be discouraged from undertaking works of improvement.” 

Subsequently the mastodon bones were exhibited in New York, and $2,000 col¬ 
lected in admissions. Two of the sons, Rembrandt and Rubens, took the exhibit 
abroad, only to return home in debt. Even so, Americans had made one of the 
first exports of intellectual matter. In this century the transmission of commodities 
from the United States to Europe wovdd not be confined to material goods: ideas, 
scientific news, inventions, patents, processes, would all travel eastward, and the im¬ 
pact of the new world on the old would be as great as the dependence of the new on 
the old. The Crystal Palace (see p. 152) illustrates how American technology in¬ 
fluenced European thought. So the new country nurtured the arts and sciences, 
and native culture flourished. Of this company of artists and scientists, John James 
Audubon (.see p. 118) was but one. 

With enthusiasm the old world received word of the new world’s natural won¬ 
ders. None more than Niagara Falls [Catalogue 92] was marveled at, and none 
more often painted and described. Wrote T. Hamilton: “In attempting to convey to 
those who have never visited the Falls, any notion of the impression which they 
produce, I believe it impossible to escape the charge of exaggeration. The penalty is 
one which I am prepared to pay. But the objects presented by Niagara are un¬ 
doubtedly among those which exercise a permanent influence on the imagination 
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1804 • You first confined our commerce: you said our ships shan’t trade 



Bombardment Of Tripoli, 1804, 
by Michel Felice Corne. Rhode 
Island Historical Society, Provi¬ 
dence. [Catalogue 91] 


of the spectator. The day—the hour—the minute—when his eye first rested on the 
Great Horseshoe Fall, is an epoch in the life of any man. He gazes on a scene of 
splendour and sublimity far greater than the unaided fancy of poet or painter ever 
pictured. He has received an impression which time cannot diminish, and death 
only can efface. The results of that single moment will extend through a lifetime, 
enlarge the sphere of thought and influence the whole tissue of his moral being.” 

The early years of Jefferson’s administration were years of growth. Fifty thou¬ 
sand Americans had already emigrated into the Ohio and Tennessee Valleys, and in 
1803, for the sum of $14,500,000, the United States added to its domain the 828,- 
000 square miles of the Louisiana Territory. The next year Lewis and Clark traveled 
west and strengthened the American claim to Oregon. Land policy had been for¬ 
mulated in the Northwest Ordinance. Now with the acquisition of the vast lands 
lying west of the Mississippi, public land, purchasable at $1.25 an acre in blocks of 
eighty acres, became one of the inherent and inalienable rights of Americans. Thus 
the frontier appeared on the American stage in a leading role. “Hi-o, away we go,” 
sang the emigrants, “Floating down the river on the O-hi-o.” 

The course of empire did not, however, take its way without hindrance. The 
Tripolitan War was a prelude to the serious injuries done commerce and national 
pride by British impressment of American seamen. In three years over six thousand 
Americans were taken from their ships and forced into the service of England. War 
with Great Britain would prove unavoidable. Meanwhile in the Mediterranean the 
growing American navy prepared for days to come. On August 3, 1804, Captain 
Edward Preble, on board the United States frigate “Constitution,” recorded the 
war. “The Town of Tripoli, as well as the Shipping in the Harbor has suffered very 
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You then impressed our seamen , and used them as your slaves • 1812 


Sunday Morning In Front Of 
The Arch Street Meeting 
House, Philadelphia, 1811-1813, 
by Pavel Petrovich Svin’in. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. [Catalogue 94] 

The gray color of their bonnets 
lends their snowy languid faces a 
lovely conventual shadow , a kind of 
melancholy which heightens the se¬ 
ductive charm of their blue eyes and 
fair tresses. Generally speaking, the 
Quakeresses are distinguished by 
fine figures and small feet. 



considerably—We lost one brave officer, ... We have a few men wounded, and the 
Squadron suffered some trifling Damage in Masts, Spars, riggings &c. but nothing 
what we had reason to expect, from being two hours in action, within 500 Yards 
of the Enemies Batteries—Our Bombs threw several shells into the Town, with 
good effect/’ 

At home American ingenuity was thriving. On the Hudson, Robert Fulton made 
his experiments with the steamboat “Clermont/ Now our great rivers would open 
up as avenues of transportation. The Cumberland Road was completed and other 
turnpikes were begun. There was talk of canals (see p. 107 and 130) to augment the 
continent s riverways. The submarine [Catalogue 155] was conceived in Fulton s 
mind, not as an engine of destruction but as an instrument for good. So the inventor- 
painter called on the nations of the world to make mutual pacts of peace. 

The years marched, and Jefferson left the White House to retire to Monticello. 
James Madison became our fourth President. In his administration the country 
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1813 • We have met the enemy and they are ours 



Admiral Cockburn Burning And Plundering Havre De Grace, May 3, 
1813, (upper) by William Charles. Maryland Historical Society [Cata¬ 
logue 102]. The Constitution And The Guerriere, August 19, 1812, 
(lower) by Thomas Birch. United States Naval Academy, Annapolis. 
[Catalogue 101] 
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the rockets red glare 


1814 




A View Of The Bombardment Of Fort McHenry, September 13, 1814, 
(upper) by John Bower. Chicago Historical Society. [Catalogue 106]. 
The Battle Of Lake Erie, September 12, 1813, (lower) by Ambroise 
Louis Garneray. Chicago Historical Society. [Catalogue 103] 
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1815 • Hail , Columbia! happy land! 


The Water Color Class, 1815- 
1820, by an unknown artist. Collec¬ 
tion of Mrs. E. C. Chadbourne. 
[Catalogue 108] 


A Parade Passing Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia, about 1812, 
by John Lewis Krimmel. Spring- 
field Art Museum, Springfield, Mis¬ 
souri. [Catalogue 100] 


A Fourth Of July Celebration In 
Center Square, Philadelphia, 
1819, by John Lewis Krimmel. The 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. [Catalogue 112] 
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Hi-o, away we go,/ Floating down the O-hi-o • 1819 

once again would fight for independence, and the silver cord of dependence on 
the mother country be severed. Briefly came an episode of undeclared war [Cata¬ 
logue 99]; and William Henry Harrison appeared at Tippecanoe. Then followed 
war, overt and declared. At first the Americans were unsuccessful. The campaign 
against Canada failed. The United States had been unprepared for hostilities, with 
an army of only 3,000 men. Soon, however, the victories of Perry on Lake Erie (see 
p. 99) and of MacDonough on Lake Champlain [Catalogue 104] changed the tide. 
British land forces marched on Washington and burned the Capitol. Previously at 
Havre de Grace (see p. 98) they “separated into hands of thirty or forty men, and 
[were] sent to plunder and burn such houses as were not already on fire .... Havre 
de Grace consisted of about sixty houses, and of these not more than forty were 
burnt. Many others were plundered and much injured, and scarcely one remained 
which was not perforated with balls or defaced by the explosion of shells.” At Fort 
McHenry (see p. 99), however, the invaders gave way. Here the flag “was still 
there.” The War of 1812 was ended with the American victory. Andrew Jackson did 
not hear the news of peace, though, until after he had fought and won the battle of 
New Orleans [Catalogue 107] early in 1815. His forces marched to battle, band 
playing “Hail, Columbia,” composed in 1798 to inspirit Americans against the har- 
rassments of British and French. The war won, henceforth the United States would 
be treated as an equal member of the family of nations. 

Though the silver cord of political dependence had been cut, it would be a hun¬ 
dred years before the United States established itself as an independent economic 
entity. Not till after World War One did the world center of financial gravity shift 
from Threadneedle Street to Wall Street. In the meantime, war strengthened the 
spirit of national unity, encouraged the development of improved facilities for trans¬ 
portation, and promoted the rise of the West. The Cumberland Road ran to Wheel¬ 
ing on the Ohio, then still in the state of Virginia (see p. 130), the Wilderness Boad 
went through the Cumberland Gap to the Kentucky Territory, the Lancaster Turn¬ 
pike starting from Philadelphia reached the Ohio at Pittsburgh, and the Genessee 
Road ran from Albany to Buffalo. The favorable American physiography was re¬ 
flected in these westward routes, paralleling each other, even as do today the great 
east-west motor highways—U. S. 20, 30, 40, 50, 60. In 1817 the state of New York 
began work on the Erie Canal, and Pennsylvania aided turnpike and canal pro¬ 
moters, as did New Jersey, Maryland, and Virginia. 

America was on the march. “Pioneers, O pioneers,” exulted Walt Whitman a little 
later. By thousands and then by hundreds of thousands individual family groups 
moved west, seeking homesteads on cheap public lands, seeking homes. “We are 
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1820 • excellent likenesses.. .of very noble and warlike daring 



Young Omahaw, War Eagle, 
Little Missouri And Pawnees, 
1821, by Charles Bird King. 
Smithsonian Institution, United 
States National Museum, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. [Catalogue 115] 


seldom out of sight, as we travel on this grand track towards the Ohio, of family 
groups, behind and before us, some with a view to a particular spot, close to a 
brother, perhaps, or a friend who has gone before and reported well of the country.” 
Occasionally a picturesque community would arise like that of the French Napole¬ 
onic emigres in Texas, nostalgically named “Champ d’Asile” [Catalogue 111]. In the 
main the western-bound emigrants came from the many, as opposed to Hamilton’s 
few. The men of the new frontier believed that all men are created equal, even as 
had the signers of the Declaration of Independence. They hated financial monop¬ 
oly, political privilege, and social distinctions. They stood for the common man 
whose spokesman Andrew Jackson was, and from them sprang that preeminent 
common man, Abraham Lincoln. “Its Congress,’ sang Walt Whitman, “is you and 
me.” America is you and me, sang the pioneers. 

Life in America after the War of 1812 was not all song. The country faced grave 
economic problems of banking, inflation, protective tariffs, which were to bedevil 
the United States throughout the nineteenth century and did not cease to be prob¬ 
lems in the twentieth. Indian affairs did not follow a smooth course: complex social 
and historic forces entered into relations between the native inhabitants and the 
European newcomers. Too many memories survived of the use of Indians against 
frontier settlements by British armed forces. Too many memories survived in the 
Indians’ minds, also. For promises they had given up their lands; in payment they 
were driven ruthlessly westward, segregated in reservations, and reduced to the 
status of wards of the government. Even the acquisition of Florida by an amicable 
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all this big talk of our destinies • 1821 


The Capitol, Washington, 
D. C., 1824, by Charles Burton. 
The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. [Catalogue 118] 



settlement of $5,000,000, did not ameliorate our policy. The Indians were to be set¬ 
tled west of the Mississippi. There, they would live through years of subjugation. 

Yet when they came to Washington to petition the government, a benevolent 
Great White Father in the White House had Charles Bird King paint their portraits. 
Frances Trollope saw and recorded this in 1832: “The bureau for Indian affairs con¬ 
tains a room of great interest; the walls are entirely covered with original portraits of 
all the chiefs who from time to time, have come to negociate with their great father, 
as they call the President. These portraits are by Mr. King, and, it cannot be 
doubted, are excellent likenesses, as are all the portraits I have ever seen from the 
hands of that gentleman.” As Hesselius had portrayed Tishcohan (see p. 48) with 
dignity, so did the artist portray the visiting Indians. King was an American, born 
in Newport, who “went to reside at Washington, where for forty years he was en¬ 
gaged in painting portraits of the most eminent men of the day.” Among these were 
Young Omahaw, War Eagle, and Little Missouri, shown in his group portrait of five 
of the delegation of sixteen leaders of the Pawnee, Omaha, Oto, Missouri and 
Kansa tribes who came to Washington in 1821. At this time they might be impressed 
by the majesty of the House of Representatives {see frontispiece), but they would 
find the Capitol still bearing marks of the War of 1812. A contemporary account 
reads, “The Capitol, of Corinthian order, its vast central rotundo [sic] and done yet 
being unbuilt between the wings, is an enormous block of massive freestone, scathed 
and smutched by the late war-fire, and scowling like desolation.” 

To offset the questions raised by Florida, there was the Oregon Territory, far-off 
and alluring, not yet inspiring the slogan, “Fifty-Four-Forty or Fight.” The up¬ 
surge of the early century had been checked by the war; but after the Treaty of 
Ghent westward surged the pioneers again. Motives were many—lure of the wilder- 
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1822 • See, steamers steaming through my poems 



Fulton Street, New York, 1821, 
by Sarah Pierson. Collection of 
Mrs. Richard L. Kennedy, Jr., 
and Henry L. Pierson. [Cata¬ 
logue 113] 


ness, bargains in cheap land, a society relatively free from discrimination, and the 
goad of economic necessity, for the panic of 1819 was a compelling factor in the 
second wave of nineteenth-century emigration. By 1820 there was a “Western bloc” 
in Congress, with sixteen votes in a Senate totaling forty-four. New states had 
quickly been admitted to the Union: Kentucky in 1792, Tennessee in 1796, Ohio in 
1803, Louisiana in 1812, Indiana in 1816, Mississippi in 1817, Illinois in 1818, Ala¬ 
bama in 1819. Public lands, Indian policies, and internal improvements began to 
bulk large in congressional deliberations. Now the issue of slavery became urgent. 
In 1820 the Missouri Compromise seemed to offer a solution: the nation would be 
half slave and half free. For the time being the question pended. 

Established as a nation in its own right, the United States faced the issue of 
foreign relations. In 1823 Monroe, who in 1817 had succeeded Madison as Presi¬ 
dent, made the pronouncement which has been the cornerstone of American foreign 
policy in the western hemisphere. “The American continents,” he proclaimed, “are 
henceforth not to be considered as subjects for future colonization by any European 
powers.” Jefferson, now sage and venerable, declared that the question raised “is the 
most momentous ... since that of Independence. That made us a nation, this sets our 
compass and points the course which we are to steer through the ocean of time open¬ 
ing on us. And never could we embark on it under circumstances more auspicious. 
Our first and fundamental maxim should be never to entangle ourselves in the broils 
of Europe. Our second, never to suffer Europe to intermeddle with cis-Atlantic af¬ 
fairs. America, North and South, has a set of interests distinct from those of Europe, 
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See, in my poems, cities, solid, vast • 1823 


The Fairmount Water Works, 
1821, by Thomas Birch. The 
Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, Philadelphia. [Cata¬ 
logue 114] 


and peculiarly her own. She should therefore have a system of her own, separate 
and apart from that of Europe. While the last is laboring to become the domicile of 
despotism, our endeavor should surely be, to make our hemisphere that of free¬ 
dom. Once again moral aspiration spoke. Perhaps once again our reach exceeded 
our grasp. 

Frontier and foreign policy aside, there remained complex problems of urban so¬ 
ciety. Our cities were thriving. At their docks American vessels tied up, bringing 
home cargoes from foreign lands. No longer a colony, the United States could export 
manufactured goods as well as raw materials. Yet still infant industries had to be 
cherished with protective tariffs. Cities had to have fire and police protection, water 
supply and sanitation. Justifiable pride was felt in the measures taken to provide 
our cities with modern facilities for urban living. “Of the numerous public establish¬ 
ments by which Philadelphia is adorned or benefited, there is no one of which her 
citizens have better reason to be proud than the magnificent works by which the 
city is supplied, even in its most remote quarters, with pure and wholesome water,” 
wrote a contemporary account. “It is believed that no city on the globe, of equal 
population, has undertaken and completed an operation so arduous and expensive 
as the introduction of the Schuylkill water.” Further, “These noble works are highly 
attractive, both to citizens and strangers, and such is the number of visiters, that 
three stages have been established, which run daily from different parts of the city to 
Fair Mount, and average, each, about six trips a day.” Urbanism, however, puts 
many loads on the social contract. Pigs could no longer run wild in the streets, nor 
could every householder deposit his waste in the gutter. 

The eighteenth century had been the century of reason applied to political the- 
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1824 • The strong men keep coming on 



The Dinner Party, about 1825 (left), by Henry Sargent. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. [Cata¬ 
logue 120], The Interior Of The Park Theater, New York City, November, 1822 (right), 
by John Searle. The New-York Historical Society [Catalogue 117], 


ory, the nineteenth the century of rationalization applied to science and technology. 
The popular demand for schooling was great. Land grant colleges would come into 
being after the Civil War, and the democratic base for education would be widened. 
Meanwhile the nation’s public schools were aided by federal grants of various 
types. Nearly 150,000,000 acres of public land were given to the states, the income 
from which was used for educational purposes. And in 1837 the Surplus Revenue 
Deposit Act distributed $28,000,000 among the states. Even before the War of 1812, 
a Russian visitor, Paul Petrovich Svin’in, had written as follows: “You should not 
look for profound philosophers and celebrated professors in America; but you will 
be astonished at the correct notions of the humblest citizen respecting the most ab¬ 
stract matters. The son of the first banker in the land goes to the same school with 
the son of the most destitute day laborer. Everyone studies the geography of his 
country, knows the rudiments of arithmetic and has a general idea about other 
sciences. That is why every peasant [Svinin is using the Russian word, “muzhik”. 
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I’ve got a mule, her name is Sal, / Fifteen year son the Erie Canal • 1825 


The Erie Canal Celebration, New York, November 4, 1825, by Anthony Imbert. Museum 
of the City of New York. [Catalogue 121] 


Ed.] here not only would not be surprised by an eclipse of the moon or the appear¬ 
ance of a comet, but could discuss these phenomena with a fair degree of intelli¬ 
gence. Education at home is unknown here: all the children go to public schools, 
and this develops their ideas the sooner and teaches them, in a sense, to think con- 
certedly and see things in the same light.” 

By this date the arts had traveled westward. They did not, however, always find 
either patron or audience on our side of the Atlantic. Only with difficulty did Samuel 
F. B. Morse, painter and inventor of the magnetic telegraph, find support for his 
large painting, The Old House of Representatives, (see frontispiece). A decade later, 
crotchety John Quincy Adams “doubted if four native artists could be found of em¬ 
inence in the profession so transcendent as to ensure the performance of four mas¬ 
terpieces. Like other Americans, past and present, J. Q. Adams admired foreign 
but distrusted home-grown art. Lack of encouragement for American artists drove 
Morse to scientific pursuits for the last half of his life, though he was a leading spirit 
in the formation of the National Academy of Design and served as its president for 
many years. Of his master-work, Morse wrote in 1823: 
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1826 • Not a place upon earth might he so happy as America 


The Country Fair, 1824, by John A. Woodside. Collection of Harry T. Peters, Jr. [Catalogue 119] 


“The Hall of the House of Representatives of the United States is, without doubt, 
one of the most splendid Legislative Halls in the world. 

“The Dome is ornamented by painted imitations of sunken panels, with a flower 
in the center of each. 

“The Eagle upon the frieze over the Speaker’s chair, is ten feet between the 
wings. 

“The Columns, 28 feet in height, are of breccia, a concrete of various kinds of 
stones, of all sizes and colours. 

“Between the columns and behind them are suspended Curtains of scarlet 
moreen, fringed with yellow drops. 

“The Time chosen is at candle lighting while the members are assembling for an 
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He’ll make the thing and the machine that makes it • 1827 


The Eli Whitney Gun Factory, 
about 1826, by William Giles 
Munson. Yale University Art 
Gallery, New Haven. [Catalogue 
122 ] 



evening session. The Portraits were taken at Washington about a year ago, each per¬ 
son sat for his likeness, with the exception of the Hon. William Lowndes, whose 
portrait was sketched from the gallery. 

“The primary design of the present picture is not so much to give a highly finished 
likeness of the individuals introduced, as to exhibit to the public a faithful repre¬ 
sentation of the National Hall, with its furniture and business during the session of 
Congress. If the individuals are simply recognized by their acquaintance as like¬ 
nesses, the whole design of the painter will be answered.” 

This was the golden day. Theater and social life flourished, and the arts of peace 
throve. Into the Southwest, where Coronado had gone three centuries before, 
reached the Santa Fe Trail. In the East, transportation also made progress, as the 
Erie Canal opened in 1825. “Clinton’s ditch had not failed and would not fail till 
newer forms of transit developed. Two years later railroads made their bow on the 
American scene. Meanwhile popular acclaim of the canal was great. Sang the folk: 
“Then there’s the State of New York, where some are very rich; / Themselves and 
a few others have dug a mighty ditch.” Governor De Witt Clinton commingled the 
waters of the Great Lakes with the Atlantic by pouring a keg of Lake Erie water into 
New York Harbor. On Wednesday, October 26, “At twenty minutes past eleven 
o’clock this morning,” wrote the New York Commercial Advertiser, “the joyful in¬ 
telligence was proclaimed to our citizens, by the roar of artillery, that the great, the 
gigantic work, of uniting the upper Lakes with the ocean, was completed, and that 




1828 • the genius of the United States is .. .in the common people 

exactly an hour and twenty minutes before, the first boat from the Erie had entered 
the Canal, and commenced its voyage to New York. Cadwallader D. Colden wrote 
in the memoir prepared for the occasion that “never before was there such a fleet 
collected (see p. 107), and so superbly decorated.’ 

Agriculture flourished, no less than commerce. Farmlands in the interior brought 
forth abundant harvests; they would, it seemed, be forever fertile. The art of the hus¬ 
bandman was honored and the science of cultivating the soil encouraged. Fruits 
and flowers of the earth were bountiful. This was America’s golden day—ripe with 
promise, rich with hope. At country fairs (see p. 108) gathered farmers, tophats and 
all, to discuss animal husbandry, compare notes on farm equipment, and work for 
the scientific improvement of farming. Early in the century a rich Albany merchant, 
Elkanah Watson, had become interested in such questions, and in the fall of 1810 
he, together with twenty-six others, held the Berkshire Cattle Show. Later Lincoln 
stated, in a speech delivered before the Wisconsin State Agricultural Society in Mil¬ 
waukee, that “Agricultural fairs are becoming an institution of the country .... 
They bring us together, and thereby make us better acquainted and better friends 
than we otherwise would be . . . and [they] aid in improving the great calling of 
agriculture in all its departments and minute divisions.” 

Andrew Jackson would have been President when the Erie Canal opened if the 
popular will had been carried out. The choice of the presidency had been thrown 
into the House of Representatives in 1824 when no candidate received a majority 
of the electoral votes. The hero of New Orleans had a plurality, but John Quincy 
Adams became our fifth President. Jackson was embittered, but his opponent suf¬ 
fered the more cruelly. His was a frustrated administration, for the Congress was 
controlled by the new party. Democrats, the followers of Jacksonianism called 
themselves in affirming Jeffersonian principles. So America faced the age of the 
common man. In four years Jackson would enter the White House, and again Ameri¬ 
can democracy would be on the march, new frontiers to be conquered, horizons of 
American society to be extended. Such was the American dream in 1828. 
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The peal of shouting... rent the air • 1829 


rrrr^ 

XHE PEOPLE ARE BEGINNING TO STIR, AND WHEN THEY DO THEY WILL BE HEARD/’ 

The people had been stirring in 1824, but they were not heard. In 1828 they spoke 
with a loud and commanding voice. Jackson had written in 1824: “If I am elected to 
fill the Presidential chair it must be by the people; and I will be the President of the 
nation, and not of a party. ’ In 1828 he carried the western and southern states, as 
well as Pennsylvania and most of New York. Only that federalist stronghold, New 
England, held out against the victory of the common man. “We had but a melan¬ 
choly evening of it when the news came that General Jackson had been elected to 
the presidency, and that John Quincy Adams was defeated,’ relates a contemporary. 
“My impression is that I cried, having arrived at the mature age of eight years, and 
understanding such things much better than I have since, or, for that matter, do now. 
I had a strong belief not only that the republic would go to ruin, but that general 
ignorance would prevail, that no new books would be printed, that public schools 
would be abolished, that universal poverty would ensue, and the whaling business 
especially would come to an end. Why should I not have been thus melancholy when 
my elders and betters made perfect hypochondriacs of themselves? I doubt if any 
public man was ever more thoroughly hated than General Jackson was then in 
Massachusetts.” 

Far otherwise felt the popular majority which had elected Jackson. For the first 
time a man of the people was President. On his way to Washington for his inau¬ 
guration, Jackson passed through Cincinnati. That omnipresent observer, Mrs. Trol- 
i lope, describes his reception there: “Upon receiving this information the silent crowd 

divided itself in a very orderly manner, leaving a space for him to walk through 
them. He did so, uncovered, though the distance was considerable, and the weather 
very cold; but he alone (with the exception of a few European gentlemen who were 
present) was without a hat. He wore his grey hair, carelessly, but not ungrace¬ 
fully arranged, and, spite of his harsh gaunt features, he looks like a gentleman and 
a soldier.” 

The people thronged to the national capital to celebrate its son’s triumph. “No 
one who was at Washington at the time of General Jackson’s inauguration is likely 
to forget that period,” reads an eyewitness account. It continued: “It seemed as if 
half the nation had rushed at once into the Capital. . . . The West and the South 
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1829 • Its Congress is you and me 

seemed to have precipitated themselves upon the North and overwhelmed it. On 
that memorable occasion you might tell a ‘Jackson man’ almost as far as you could 
see him. Their every motion seemed to cry out ‘victory!’ Strange faces filled every 
public place, and every face seemed to bear defiance in its brow. ... On the morning 
of the inauguration, the vicinity of the Capitol was like a great agitated sea; every 
avenue to the fateful spot was blocked up with people, in so much that the legitimate 
procession which accompanied the President-elect could scarce make its way to the 
eastern portico, where the ceremony was to be performed. To repress the crowd in 
front, a ship’s cable was stretched across about two-thirds of the way up the long 
flight of steps by which the Capitol is approached on that side, but it seemed, at 
times, as if even this would scarce prove sufficient to restrain the eagerness of the 
multitude, . . . Never can I forget the spectacle which presented itself on every 
side, nor the electrifying moment when the eager, expectant eyes of that vast and 
motley multitude caught sight of the tall and imposing form of their adored leader. 
As he came forth between the columns of the portico, the color of the whole mass 
changed, as if by miracle; all hats were off at once, and the dark tint which usually 
pervades a mixed map of men was turned, as if by a magic wand, into the bright 
hue of ten thousand upturned and exultant human faces, radiant with sudden joy. 
The peal of shouting that arose rent the air, and seemed to shake the very ground.’ 

The popular jubilation was an echo of Jackson’s own faith in man. His creed of 
government was constant. In 1825 he had written to James Buchanan from the 
Hermitage as follows: “The great constitutional corrective in the hands of the 
people against usurpation of power, or corruption by their agents is the right of 
suffrage; and this when used with calmness and deliberation will prove strong 
enough. It will perpetuate their liberties and rights, and will compel their represen¬ 
tatives to discharge their duties with an eye single to the public interest, for whose 
security and advancement government is instituted.” Again, in September, 1828, he 
wrote of the coming election: “The people having taken me up must determine the 
canvass themselves, without any agency of mine. If they succeed, then it can with 
truth be said, that virtue has triumphed over the corrupting influence of executive 
patronage and designing Demagogues. The people must themselves Triumph—a 
great principle is at stake, and if they do, then it can be said all power flows from 
them.” In his inaugural address, he expressed the same faith: “As long as our Gov¬ 
ernment is administered for the good of the people, and is regulated by their will; 
as long as it secures to us the rights of person and of property, liberty of conscience 
and of the press, it will be worth defending.” Even at the close of his second term, 
when ill health and disappointment made him less than the buoyant figure he had 
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the success of representative government • 1830 


The Virginia Constitutional Convention of 1829-1830, by George Catlin. The New-York 
Historical Society. [Catalogue 124] 


been, Jackson never renounced democracy. In 1834 he wrote: “I have never de¬ 
spaired of our republic, my hopes rest upon the virtue of the people, the source of all 
sovereign power in republics.’ By his election the American dream was revivified, 
and again our country moved forward to new frontiers. 

The dream needed revivification. The United States was growing in all areas— 
territorial, financial, political, technological, and cultural. So rapid had been the new 
nation’s progress that Svin’in had written fifteen years earlier as follows: “The 
United American States present to the observer an example unprecedented in the 
annals of history. . . . The Americans have shown themselves fully worthy of enjoy¬ 
ing those rights of true liberty and happiness, the first foundation of the spirit of 
their Government, which, to my mind, excels in this respect all the ancient and 
modern republics. The American laws seem to be established for a kind, wise peo¬ 
ple, able to keep within the limits of human and social rights. Thus were founded 
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1830 • The white tents cluster in camps 



The Encampment And Enter¬ 
tainment Of The Boston Rifle 
Rangers By The Portland 
Rifle Company, August, 1830, by 
Charles Codman. Victor Spark, 
New York. [Catalogue 125] 


the first settlements of Northern America, and thus were they consolidated under 
the rule of the immortal Washington. Hence this incredibly rapid headway made 
by this country, an advance which seems more like a dream than a reality. Suddenly 
the silent wilderness and primeval forests vanished, and were replaced by cities 
which for size and magnificence are not inferior to the oldest capitals of Europe; 
the impassable swamps became rich fields and pastures, the crops of which feed half 
of the Old World, while the American rivers gave birth [sic] to vessels, which, hav¬ 
ing spread over the seven seas, have established America’s claim to be the second 
commercial nation of the world.’ 

Growth had, however, brought problems. The United States had by no means 
attained the goals of equality and opportunity promulgated in the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution. Wealth was concentrated in the hands of the 
few, and the many had already faced one major depression in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, that of 1819. Suffrage had till recently been restricted by religious and prop¬ 
erty qualifications. Again it was the West which acted as a spur to democratize the 
nation. The new states adopted constitutions providing for universal manhood 
suffrage. The eastern and northern states had to follow suit. Prominent in the 
struggle for the rights of man was Martin Van Buren, who would succeed Jackson 
in 1836, to become our eighth President. Van Buren “pointed out the injustice of 
giving the ballot to the holders of the two hundred and fifty-six millions of real 
estate, and refusing it to men who paid taxes on one hundred and fifty millions of 
personal property.” Massachusetts had widened the suffrage in 1820, and New York 
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cities... for size and magnificence ... not inferior to Europe • 1830 


A Harbor Scene With Fish 
Market Near Philadelphia, 
1833, by William Carr. Victor 
Spark, New York. [Catalogue 128] 



followed in 1821, abolishing the property qualification for white electors and grant¬ 
ing the vote to any free Negro possessed of a freehold worth $250. In Massachusetts 
the fight against widening the suffrage had been led by Daniel Webster, and to an 
extent his views prevailed. By 1825 every northern state except Rhode Island had 
granted manhood suffrage, as would Delaware, Mississippi, and Georgia early in 
Jackson’s administration. Finally, Maryland, in 1826, “after a struggle of more than 
twenty years, opened her public offices to the Jews.” For fifty years “every man ap¬ 
pointed to any office of profit or trust [had been required] before he entered on his 
duties, [to] ‘subscribe a declaration of his belief in the Christian religion’. Virginia 
also had made no changes in its constitutional requirements for the suffrage since 
1776. Thus after a half century of political democracy, “no free Negro, no mulatto, 
no man who refused to give assurance of fidelity to the constitution, could vote 
under any circumstances.” 

In 1829 and 1830 the Virginia Constitutional Convention met and was perhaps 
more noteworthy for aesthetic than political aspects. For the painter George Catlin, 
later to be known for his western and Indian subjects (see p. 119), was invited to 
attend and paint the official portrait group of the convention (see p. 115). His water 
color shows the moment when the convention originally opened, with James Madi¬ 
son addressing the chairman. In all there were present ninety-six delegates, a chap¬ 
lain, editors of the two leading Richmond papers, a clerk and a stenographer. The 
delegates included former Presidents Monroe and Madison, Chief Justice John 
Marshall, Governor William B. Giles, John Randolph, and representatives of most 
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1832 • Solitary the thrush ... sings by himself a song 



Audubon The Naturalist, about 
1841, by John Woodhouse Audu¬ 
bon and Victor Gifford Audu¬ 
bon. The American Museum of 
Natural History, New York. [Cat¬ 
alogue 154] 


of the first families of Virginia. The convention revised the Virginia constitution “and 
extended the franchise somewhat, but still restricted it by property qualifications 
as curious as they were elaborate. Nonetheless the ideal of political equality was 
promoted as far as male suffrage was concerned, though the nineteenth amendment 
to the Constitution, giving women the vote, would not be passed till 1920. 

Proof that the ballot was valued may be read in the great increase in the vote. “In 
1824 the aggregate vote cast in the presidential election was only 356,000,” writes a 
latter-day historian, “in 1836 it rose to 1,500,000; and in 1840 the vote was 2,400,000 
seven times as much as only sixteen years earlier. While part of this increase re¬ 
sulted from the growth of population, most of it could be traced to the unshackling 
of the ballot and the mounting interest in politics.’ To some the fruits of political 
democracy were distasteful. Of Jackson’s inauguration Justice Joseph Story wrote, 
“The reign of King Mob seemed triumphant.” Those who shared Jackson’s faith in 
the common man read events otherwise. 

Again American life revealed the cleavage symbolized by Jefferson and Hamilton, 
and again the advances won by the many were at the price of bitterness and misun¬ 
derstanding. “Jackson’s main creed can be summed up in a few phrases,” one source 
states, faith in the common man; belief in political democracy; belief in equal eco¬ 
nomic opportunity; hatred of monopoly, special privilege, and the intricacies of 
capitalistic finance.” Jackson’s program sought to bring forth financial reforms as 
well as political, to the end that equality of economic opportunity might be achieved. 
His successful battle with the second Bank of the United States did not endear him 
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on high plateaus west of the Mississippi 


The Upper Missouri: Grand De¬ 
tour, about 1832, by George 
Catlin. The American Museum 
of Natural History, New York. 
[Catalogue 127] 



to the conservatives. Yet his argument was clear and, in the minds of the many, irre¬ 
futable. In vetoing a bill for the bank’s re-charter, he wrote: “In the full enjoyment 
of the gifts of Heaven and the fruits of superior industry, economy, and virtue, every 
man is equally entitled to protection by law; but when the laws undertake to add to 
these natural and just advantages artificial distinctions, to grant titles, gratuities, 
and exclusive privileges, to make the rich richer, and the potent more powerful, 
the humble members of society—the farmers, mechanics, and laborers—who have 
neither the time nor the means of securing like favors to themselves, have a right 
to complain of the injustice of their Government. There are no necessary evils in 
government. Its evils exist only in its abuses. If it would confine itself to equal pro¬ 
tection, and, as Heaven does its rains, shower its favors alike on the high and the 
low, the rich and the poor, it would be an unqualified blessing.” 

These ideals were carried into effect slowly. The 1820s had not been unmarked 
by suffering; the effects of the depression of 1819 continued, and to solve their prob¬ 
lems people turned to economic organization. The early unions, known as working¬ 
men’s associations, had broad programs for social betterment. The first had come 
into existence in the eighteenth century in Philadelphia, then the metropolis of the 
colonies, and certificates of their groups in New York date from at least as early as 
1783. In 1820 the New York Workingmen’s Association included in its platform a 
plank calling for free public schools. In New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts—centers of industrial population that they were and are—the unions 
worked for ameliorative social legislation. They asked for free public education, the 
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1833 • The Union must be preserved 



The Smith And Dimon Ship¬ 
yard, New York City, 1833, by 
James Pringle. New York State 
Historical Association, Coopers- 
town. [Catalogue 129] 



The Great Fire In New York, 
December 16 and 17, 1835, by 
Nicolino Calyo. Harry Stone, 
New York. [Catalogue 131] 


abolition of imprisonment for debt, anti-convict labor laws, laws protecting me¬ 
chanics against liens, and recognition of the right of collective bargaining. The 
cause of working men took a great stride forward when Jackson established the ten- 
hour day in the national shipyards in 1836. “For the Massachusetts factories then 
worked men twelve and fourteen hours daily for five dollars a week.” 

The cities were growing. Life flowed rapidly along their harbors and rivers. From 
Maine to Maryland, urban society was brilliant in the glow of the golden day. The 
Boston Rifle Rangers went by the steamboat “Connecticut” to Portland (see p. 116) 
to be entertained by the Portland Rifle Company. Near Philadelphia (see p. 117) 
fishermen and fishwives worked on the dock as if performing a ballet. At twilight 
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A mans body at auction • 1835 


A Slave Buyer In Africa, about 
1835, by Francois Auguste 
Biard. Albert Lieutaud, New Or¬ 
leans. [Catalogue 132] 



The Interior Of The Second St. 
Philip's Church, Charleston, 
South Carolina, 1836, by 
Thomas Middleton. St. Philip's 
Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Charleston. [Catalogue 134] 



tall ships rode in Boston Harbor [Catalogue 123]. Along the Patapsco River on a 
family picnic a little girl picked flowers, a boy rolled his hoop, and the dog retrieved 
sticks (see p. 132), while in the distance Baltimore’s skyline revealed a theatrical 
neatness. Through the land, from Newfoundland to Florida, from the Atlantic to 
the Rockies, and down the Ohio and the Mississippi to New Orleans, traveled the 
indefatigable Audubon, master artist and scientist (see p. 118), while Catlin (see 
p. 119) left portraits and politics behind to sally west. Even disaster wore a drama- 
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18S5 • There's freedom at thy gates 



The Marine Hospital, Chelsea, 
Massachusetts, 1835-1840, by an 
unknown artist. Victor Spark, 
New York. [Catalogue 133] 


tic face in New York’s great fire of 1837 (see p. 120). This was America’s golden 
day, this was America’s age of innocence. Coming events had not yet cast their sha¬ 
dow, and life wore a careless air. The world was wide, the horizon alluring, hope 
still beckoned. No hint appeared of tragic times to come. Yet did unreality shroud 
these visual documents? Did the sun sometimes pass behind a cloud? 

On the Erie Canal, dedicated to labor, life seemed a divertissement. Exploitation 
of our natural resources had begun in the colonial period, and many canals had 
been built to transport heavy, bulky coal from mine to factory. Yet this could not 
be read in George Harvey’s paintings ( see p. 130). A spell seemed to hold America’s 
artists entranced, remote from reality. Occasionally a painter would speak of hours 
of relaxation, as William Sidney Mount did in The Long Story. But a document such 
as Bass Otis’ The Eleutherian Powder Works of the du Pont Company [Catalogue 
149] tells of an idyll rather than an industry. Yet in 1833 Irenee du Pont had refused 
to sell 125,000 pounds of gunpowder for $24,000 cash to South Carolina when that 
state threatened nullification. So likewise, a generation later, ironmaster Peter 
Cooper would refuse to supply the secessionist South with materiel, though other 
northern business men would be less loyal. 

So our artists mirrored the golden day which was already ending and which, in¬ 
deed, may never have been. Yet some would escape the idyll to record contemporary 
fact. A new man was growing up on the frontier, the American—tall, rangy, loose- 
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The pale Usher—threadbare in coat, heart, body, and brain • 1837 


The Schoolroom, about 1830, 
by an unknown artist. Kennedy 
and Company, New York. [Cata¬ 
logue 126] 



jointed, drawling, chewing tobacco and telling tall stories, as did Mark Twain. 
Foreign visitors commented on the uniquely native phenomenon, not always with 
approval. But the strong men kept coming on, led by Lincoln. Artists went west, 
lured (even as the frontiersmen were) by new horizons. On the frontier they drew 
and painted, in fragments of reportage, to tell of new territories and a new life. 
Rarely, a patron would take an artist as well as a guide on an exploring expedition. 
Such was A. J. Miller, who traveled in the 1830s to Fort Laramie (see p. 129). Per¬ 
haps the frontier did not prize art any more than it professed to prize education— 
for a curious duality in American society has been its fear of learning, as may be 
seen in the early Schoolroom —yet somehow the pictorial records were made, and 
what they lacked in finesse they made up in vigor. Thus the visual chronicle of 
America wears the two faces of academic art and of often primitive and crude but 
realistic folk art. The latter spoke eloquently for the common man. In fact, the folk 
artist was the common man, self-taught and working without benefit of academy, 
speaking of matters of interest to the folk, not concerned with aping the manners of 
the salons, but concentrated on the visual appearance of reality. 

Even so, the day-to-day life of the people was based on reality—the reality of work, 
of hewing down forests and planting the boundless acres of the Mississippi Valley, 
of building homes and schools, of bringing the new wilderness under the control of 
man’s will and mind. Moral issues appeared, also, as westward expansion and the 
consequent admission of new states into the Union intensified the struggle between 
slavery and free soil forces. Counsels of moderation were uttered, but the irrepres- 
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1837 • We buy ashes for bread 



The Times, 1837, by E. W. Clay. The New-York Historical Society. [Catalogue 139] 


sible conflict deepened. The slave trade (see p. 121) had been prohibited in the 
United States in 1808; but smuggling persisted even after the Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty of 1842, which, among other provisions, established a cruising convention 
to provide patrolling squadrons off the African coast. Jefferson as well as Washing¬ 
ton had spoken out against the institution, and their hopes for gradual emancipa¬ 
tion of the slaves had been carried out in the northern states, the Massachusetts 
constitution as early as 1780 abolishing slavery by implication and New York in 
1799 declaring “that all children born to slaves should be free after a period 
of apprenticeship.” 

In 1832 Jackson, in turn, spoke out. “The Union must be preserved, he wrote, 
“and its laws duly executed, but by proper means. With calmness and firmness 
such as becomes those who are conscious of being right and are assured of the sup¬ 
port of public opinion, we must perform our duties without suspecting that there 
are those around us desiring to tempt us into the wrong. We must act as the instru¬ 
ments of the law and if force is offered to us in that capacity then we shall repel it 
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The great constitutional corrective.. .is the right of suffrage • 1837 


The First State Election In Detroit, Michigan, 1837, by T. O. H. P. Burnham. The Detroit 
Institute of Arts. [Catalogue 137] 


with the certainty, even should we fall as individuals, that the friends of liberty and 
union will still be strong enough to prostrate their enemies.’’ Again he wrote, in 1833: 
“The nullifiers in the south intend to blow up a storm on the slave question. . . . 
This ought to be met, for be assured these men would do any act to destroy this 
union and form a southern confederacy bounded, north, by the Potomac river.’ A 
present-day historian has written: “As time furnished a clearer perspective of these 
scenes, many who had been in the thick of them came to believe that, had the reso¬ 
lute old man had his way with South Carolina in 1833, our national annals would 
have borne fewer blood stains in the end. Among these was Henry Clay who lived 
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1837 • And God created great whales 



A Whaling Scene, Showing The Ship Julian Of New Bedford And The Bark Richard Of 
Salem, about 1837, by Benjamin Franklin West. Peabody Museum, Salem. [Catalogue 145] 


to regret the day he had stayed the upraised arm of Andrew Jackson. For “As Jack- 
son saw, slavery and not the tariff was the soil that nurtured the roots of disunion, 
eliminate the one and you eliminated the other. 

The crisis deepened. Slaveholding interests struggled to keep and to extend terri¬ 
tory in which one human being could legally hold another in bondage—if his skin be 
black. Opposed to slavery were those who found the idea of human slavery morally 
repugnant and those who held that slavery was a feudal survival which prevented 
the South s development as a modern technological economy. The North had al¬ 
ready entered on its heritage of nineteenth-century industrialism. Inventions fol¬ 
lowed each other rapidly and were as rapidly seized on and used. A quarter of a 
century earlier the first steamboat had gone down the Mississippi River, and another 
chapter in American folklore was begun. The steam engine had been adapted to the 
railroad in England and first applied in the United States toward the end of the 1820s. 
Regular sailing vessel service had been instituted between New York and Liverpool, 
and shipbuilders began to make use of iron in ships. The stethoscope had been in¬ 
vented, and Faraday had developed the electric motor and generator. The first 
typesetting machine had been invented and an old handcraft would be superseded, 
though the full force of mass printing arts would not be felt till the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. Photography, announced to the world by Daguerre and Niepce in 1839, was 
taken up by that artist-scientist, Samuel F. B. Morse, who heralded the discov- 
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Shooting under arches, / Running over bridges • 1837 

ery in America. This science-art was at once acclaimed both for its aesthetic qualities 
and its potential technological applications. Morse was only the first of many 
American intellectuals to be enamored of the new picture-making medium. Walt 
Whitman (see p. 194) preferred photographs of himself to any paintings. Soon 
afterwards Morse invented the electrical telegraph, while Cyrus Hall McCormick 
was taking out patents for a reaping machine. In New England the great textile cen¬ 
ters of Lawrence and Lowell had begun an expansion which would not cease till 
over a century later the runaway mills fled South, to take advantage of low wages 
and long working hours. Lucy Larcom would sing of child labor in tones of unavoid¬ 
able reproach; but a hundred years later the twenty-second amendment to the Con¬ 
stitution—to make child labor unconstitutional—would still be pending. 

Such was the technological society of which the United States was to become the 
world s most powerful proponent. In this period of capitalist growth, the industrial 
North took full advantage of science harnessed to production. The South, depend¬ 
ing on natural resources and cheap slave labor, clung to handcraft concepts. In this 
dichotomy the American land played a part. In 1827 the first horse-drawn railroad 
had been put in operation at Quincy, Massachusetts. The next year the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad was begun, and in 1829 the first railroad in the United States was 
opened from Carbondale to Honesdale, Pennsylvania. “Singing thru the forest, / 
Rattling over the ridges, / Shooting under arches, / Running over bridges," the folk 
exulted in their conquest. Ironmaster Peter Cooper played a part in this, with his 
“Tom Thumb" locomotive trial, as he would later in the Civil War. “In general,” 
writes a latter-day historian, “the development of roads across the mountains and in 
the Ohio region followed the lines of the old Indian trails. Incidentally it is interest¬ 
ing and significant that the routes of all the main trails are today occupied by impor¬ 
tant railway lines. The New York Central and the Lake Shore follow the old Lake 
Shore Trail; the Pennsylvania follows the old Mahoning Trail; the Toledo and Ohio 
Central follows the Monongahela Trail; the Baltimore and Ohio follows the Great 
or Big Trail; the Norfolk and Western follows the Scioto Trail; the Lake Erie and 
Wheeling, the Muskingum Trail. 

For the South this was disastrous. The industrial North was tied to the newly 
opened up Northwest by natural routes. The South had no links with markets to the 
west. If railroads had followed the pattern of the classic gridiron survey of the west¬ 
ern lands, woidd the South have turned away from the plantation system? Probably 
not, in the opinion of present-day historians; for “there is something inherent in a 
plantation system that puts it in a dependent position in a capitalist world, one has 
written. “As long as the states of the Northwest found a market for their agricultural 
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1837 • Our own warm hearth seemed blazing free 



products in the South, they were inclined to support that section; but the building 
of canals and railroads eventually provided the trans-Appalachian states north of 
the Ohio with both an eastern and a European market. Quite as important, how¬ 
ever, in linking the Old Northwest with the eastern seaboard rather than the South 
was the promise of free homesteads made by the Republican party. The alliance in 
the Republican party of 1860 of eastern manufacturers seeking high tariffs and 
western farmers demanding free lands was to the Southerner an unholy and mali¬ 
cious plot, and it meant the eventual defeat of the South.” 

Meanwhile anti-slavery forces fought for measures to restrict and ultimately to 
end the evil of slavery, ethical or economic as it might be. Now the roll call has a 
melancholy ring: Missouri Compromise, 1820. The Compromise of 1850. The Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Act, 1854. Melancholy, too, was the ring of the five bullets which 
ended Elijah Lovejoy’s life when, in 1837, a pro-slavery mob stormed the office of his 
abolitionist newspaper. The Observer, in Alton, Illinois, hurling stones at windows, 
firing guns, attempting to set fire to the roof, and breaking the press with a sledge 
hammer. So high ran the passions of the day. The New England Anti-Slavery So¬ 
ciety had been organized five years earlier, and the American Anti-Slavery Society 
in 1833. In 1838 the Underground Railroad would be formed to aid fugitive slaves 
to escape to Canada, and in 1841 a world Anti-Slavery Convention would be held 
in London. The conscience of mankind was slowly stirring, as later in this century 
of social stresses and strains it would stir in protest against the evils of slums and 
child labor. Now, once more, men cried, “ Tis time to part.” 
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a base, cruel, and most oppressive act of their great father • 1837 


A Prairie On Fire, about 1837, 
by Alfred J. Miller. The Wal¬ 
ters Art Gallery, Baltimore. [Cat¬ 
alogue 143] 



Fort Laramie, Exterior, about 
1837, by Alfred J. Miller. The 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. 
[Catalogue 140] 



Before that, fateful years had to be lived through. Issues and events marched 
rapdily before Wendell Phillips said in 1852, “Revolutions are not made; they 
come.” Questions of states rights and federal authority arose. Immigration presented 
a problem, and a folk artist argued “Live—Let Live” in a painting showing Chinese 
laborers at work on The Marine Hospital, Chelsea (see p. 122). There was the panic 
of 1837 ( see p. 124), brought about by the continued resistance of political conserv¬ 
atives to Jackson’s financial reforms. National Indian policy was formulated and the 
Indians removed to lands west of the Mississippi. Black Hawk, a Sauk war chief of an 
Illinois village, expressed the first Americans’ resentment at being forced from their 
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1837 


Down in a coal mine , / Underneath the ground 



The Entrance To A Coal Mine 
Near Wheeling, Virginia, 1820- 
1828, by George Harvey. Col¬ 
lection of Frank H. Woods, Jr. 
[Catalogue 136] 



Afternoon, Dead Calm: View 
On The Erie Canal Near Pitts- 
ford, New York, 1837, by 
George Harvey. Collection of 
Mr. and Mrs. Perry T. Rathbone. 
[Catalogue 135] 


native lands. In the Life of Ma-Ka-Tai-Me-She-Kia-Kiak or Black Hawk, which he 
dictated to the interpreter for the Sacs and Foxes, he stated: “I had not discovered 
one good trait in the character of the Americans that had come to the country! They 
made fair promises, but never fulfilled them!” And of American traders he wrote: 

The white people brought whiskey into our village, made our people drunk, and 
cheated them out of their horses, guns, and traps!” From such origins came the In¬ 
dian wars, which some artists [Catalogue 177, 190, 221, 262, 286, 294] represented 
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Forty years had I in my city seen soldiers parading • 1838 


The National Lancers On Bos¬ 
ton Common, 1838, by Thomas 
C. Savory. Collection of Amelia 
Peabody. [Catalogue 147] 



The Arrival Of The Great 
Western At New York, April 
23,1838, by Joseph Walter. The 
New York Public Library. [Cata¬ 
logue 146] 





in melodramatic fictions. Later, an Indian artist would present a plains battle with 
great aesthetic vitality [Catalogue 278]. So Americans advanced, not alone into the 
physical wilderness, but into the complex and often baffling province of human 
rights, a moral area which would be explored a century later on the international 
level. 

In this period, battles were still to be fought. Fear of the “mob” persisted, and a 
painter would depict satirically The First State Election in Detroit, Michigan (see 
p. 125). Yet, as a later-day poet put it, this application of democracy to popular gov¬ 
ernment “somehow touched the principle / That all men are created free and equal. 
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1840 • There cities rise, and spiry towns increase 



A View Of Baltimore, about 
1840, by an unknown artist. Vic¬ 
tor Spark, New York. [Catalogue 
153] 



Indians Portaging Furs, 1838, 
by Cornelius Krieghof. Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company, London. 
[Catalogue 148] 


/ .... Of course the easy way / Is to decide it simply isn’t true. / It may not be. I 
heard a fellow say so.” Nonetheless Jefferson had got the idea “planted / Where it 
will trouble us a thousand years.” Trouble us it would, and soon. But before the spec¬ 
ter of civil war would haunt the continent, the United States made great advances, 
territorially. 

Land was the lure which peopled the western territories and confirmed the United 
States in its mid-century expansionist policies. After 1820 government land could be 
had for $1.25 an acre, and after 1862 for the settling of it. The Northwest was beck¬ 
oning. “Fifty-Four-Forty or Fight became the slogan of the Oregon Territory, and 
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I don’t believe in princerple, / But oh I du in interest • 1840 


The Land Speculator, 1840, by 
James H. Beard. Edward Eber- 
stadt and Sons, New York. [Cat¬ 
alogue 150] 



The Long Bill, January 1, 1840, 
by James H. Beard. The Cin¬ 
cinnati Art Museum. [Catalogue 
151] 

The so-called debtor class ... are not 
dishonest because they are in debt. 
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1840 


There shall rich Commerce court the favouring gales 



The Foreign Factories At Can¬ 
ton, 1845-1850, by an unknown 
artist. Collection of Ellen N. La- 
Motte. [Catalogue 160] 



Fort Vancouver, about 1845, by 
Henry J. Warre. Public Archives 
of Canada, Ottawa. [Catalogue 
158] 



A Battle Between The Macaws 
And The Klallum Indians, 
1846-1848, by Paul Kane. The 
Royal Ontario Museum of Ar¬ 
chaeology, Toronto, Canada. 
[Catalogue 163] 













Emigratin’ westward on the free land trail • 1845 

the covered wagon (see p. 199) was now a familiar feature of the American scene. 
“Emigratin westward on the free land trail,” shouted the pioneers, “Out they came 
from Liberty, out across the plains, / Two-stepping, single-footing, hard-boiled and 
easy-shooting, / Whips cracking; oaths snapping. . . / Hear those banjos wail.” 
A little later the goal would be California and gold, and the forty-niners of the Gold 
Rush would be singing “Oh Susannah . . . with a banjo on my knee. Now “Remem¬ 
ber the Alamo” was the cry, Texas and Oregon the main objectives. 

In 1845 Texas was peaceably annexed by President John Tyler, who had suc¬ 
ceeded to the Presidency when William Henry Harrison, our tenth President, had 
died in 1841 after a month in office. In the election of 1844, Tyler had been defeated 
by James K. Polk on the issue of “Reannexation of Texas—Reoccupation of Oregon. 
In a last-minute endeavor to capitalize on the popular mandate for expansion, Tyler 
—on March 1, three days before the inauguration of his successor—signed a joint res¬ 
olution of the two houses of Congress, and Texas was “reannexed.” Oregon was also 
“reoccupied” peaceably. In 1845 Captain Henry James Wane, a British army engi¬ 
neer, had surveyed the disputed territory which the English Captain Cook had 
reached more than sixty years earlier (see p. 78) and which the American Captain 
Gray had visited in 1792 [Catalogue 81 and 82]. Wane’s report was especially not 
favorable, and in consequence the British were not inclined to press their claim. 
Texas and Oregon were thus added to the territory of the United States, and pro¬ 
slavery and free soil tensions were intensified. 

Westward traveled the Mormons, seeking refuge from persecution, but also aiding 
western expansion. “We ll find the place which God for us prepared, their song 
ran, “Far away in the West; / Where none shall come to hurt or make afraid, / There 
the Saints will be blessed!” An oblique manifestation of the American dream of free¬ 
dom for all opinions, this sect led its existence under difficulties. Native utopian com¬ 
munities (see p. 136) also found survival hard—New Harmony, Brook Farm, and 
especially that at Nashoba, Tennessee, founded by Frances Wright, an early advo¬ 
cate of women’s rights. Interwined with their programs were the related issues of 
abolition and the cause of labor. All were part of the American story, sometimes be¬ 
ing absorbed into the mainstream of action, sometimes playing the role of footnotes. 

“Green grow the lilacs, all sparkling with dew, cowboys sang on the Texas plains. 
As war with Mexico drew close, the old Irish folk song was used for recruiting. “I 
used to have a sweetheart, but now I’ve got none,” the men on the lonesome prairie 
had sung. To win his sweetheart back, the ballad singer swore “To change the green 
lilacs to red, white and blue. Folksay has it that this song it was which fathered the 
Mexican word for cowboy, “gringo.” Song aside, the necessities of history soon 
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1846 • Cometh al this new come fro yere to yere 




Sowing Grain At Bishop Hill, 
about 1846, by Olof Krans. State 
of Illinois, Division of Parks and 
Memorials. [Catalogue 162] 



Cheever’s Mill On The St. 
Croix, 1847, by Henry Lewis. 
The Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts. [Catalogue 170] 


brought the United States to its first war for gain. Mexico had refused to acquiesce 
in the annexation of Texas. Polk “was determined not only to keep Texas but to add 
New Mexico and California to the Union by fair means or foul.” To that end, in 
1845 he had written “the American minister at Monterey that if the California peo¬ 
ple ‘should desire to unite their destiny with ours, they will be received as brethren .” 

Pretext was piled on pretext, and by the spring of 1846 Mexico and the United 
States were at war. One army led by General Zachary Taylor marched south from 
Texas into Mexico and captured the Mexican city of Monterrey. Early in 1847 a sec- 
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They just want this Californy / So’s to lug new slave-states in • 1847 



Battle Of The Plains Of Mesa, January 9th, 1847, by William H. Meyers. The Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt Library, Hyde Park. [Catalogue 165] 

ond army led by General Winfield Scott sailed from New Orleans to Vera Cruz and 
thence marched to Mexico City. At the battle of Jalapa a young American officer, 
Captain Robert E. Lee, sent the main Mexican army under General Santa Anna in 
retreat. In August, Scott moved again. In a series of engagements on the broad 
plains [Catalogue 166] before the Mexican capital city, his army drove back the 
Mexicans. At Chapultepec the last obstacle was overcome, and on September 14, 
1847, the American flag was raised in the Grand Plaza (see p. 139). 

As always the victors exulted. Wrote a private in the American army: “The glori¬ 
ous stars and stripes are floating triumphantly over the Palace Nacional and city of 
the Astecs. It is a proud and gratifying sight to us poor, used up boys, who have left 
home and country and every thing dear, to witness this sight; but, alas! many of our 
brave comrades, who fought hard to behold this, are numbered with the dead.” Poor 
and used up and dead were Mexico’s boys, also, but Mexico could take no joy in the 
sight of the conqueror’s flag. In despair at disgrace and defeat, cadets of the Mexican 
Military College leaped to death, among them Vicente Suarez, but thirteen years 
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1847 • Green grow the lilacs, all sparkling with dew 



VICENTE 5UAIVE’/, ALUM NO DEL COLEEIO M1LITAH,MURI0 FOR LAPATRIA 
A LOS1XANO8 DE EDAD, EN LA DEFENSA DE ('ll A1TLTEFEC CONTRA 
L(KS AMERICANOS EL 1S.DE .SEPTIEMBRE DE \W. 


Vicente Suarez, Cadet At The 
Chapultepec Military Col¬ 
lege, 1847, by Santiago Her¬ 
nandez. Museo Nacional de His- 
toria, Mexico City. [Catalogue 
167} 


A cadet of the Military College, 
died for his country, at the age of 
thirteen years, in the defense of 
Chapultepec against the Americans, 
on September 13, 1847. So reads 
the legend on the painting. 


old. Meanwhile the victorious American army was reviewed by General Scott 
[Catalogue 169}. Imperiously the course of empire took its way westward, as Cali¬ 
fornia continued to call. In 1846, Captain John C. Fremont had reached Sutter’s 
Fort, only to touch off a rebellion. The Americans there proclaimed California a re¬ 
public, and when the United States declared war on Mexico, Fremont went on to 
consolidate military victory. So the United States extended from the eastern sea to 
the western sea and from the forty-ninth parallel to the Rio Grande. 

Expansion brought added problems. Would the lands newly acquired, whether 
by peaceful or belligerent means, be open to slavery? This issue would rend the re¬ 
public in twain, though pacification was sought through the Compromise of 1850 
and the Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854. But before civil war would devastate the 
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Our banners on those turrets wave • 1847 
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The Grand Plaza, Mexico City, With United States Troops And Flag Over The Royal 
Palace, September 14, 1847, by Antonio Gualdi. Louisiana State Museum, New Orleans. 
[Catalogue 168] 


land, the American story would add one more dramatic chapter to its grand total. 
News of the discovery of gold in California swept the nation up into a maelstrom of 
westward migration, “boom town” growth in the West, and defeated hopes. Thou¬ 
sands flocked west overland, by the Isthmus of Panama, and around Cape Horn. 
They left beside the road those who died en route, they endured the hardships of 
tropical jungles and muleback travel, and rarely they knew such horrors as the can¬ 
nibalism of Donner’s Pass. Humor also attended the forty-niners. “Take 1848 for in¬ 
stance,” one folk story runs. “That was the year the Petrified Snow covered the plains 
all summer and held up the 48ers in their gold rush to California with the result that 
they became ’49ers. At that time Febold was operating an ox train between San Fran- 
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1848 


O, fairest of the rural maids! 



Flax-Scutching Bee, about 1847-1850, by Linton Park. Collection of Colonel and Mrs. Edgar 
W. Garbisch. [Catalogue 171] 

cisco and Kansas City, because the snow prevented him from doing anything else. 

“Since Febold was the only plainsman able to make the trip that year, the ’48ers 
appealed to him for help. His secret was to load up with sand from Death Valley, Cal¬ 
ifornia. The sands of the desert never grow cold, nor did Febold and his oxen. This 
sand he sold to the gold rushers at fifty dollars a bushel and they were glad to get it. 

“Then the 49ers began to swarm over the snow-covered plains in their prairie 
schooners. But before they reached the Rockies the jolting of the wagons scattered the 
sand and covered up every bit of the Petrified Snow. And that’s the reason, accord¬ 
ing to Bergstrom Stromberg, that the prairies are so all fired hot in the summer. 

“Febold cursed himself twenty times a day for twenty years for selling the ’48ers 
that sand. Then he spent the next twenty years trying various schemes to moderate 
the climate. He finally gave up in disgust and moved to California. Thus he set an 
example which all good Middlewesterners have followed ever since. 

The discovery of gold in California (see pp. 142,143, and 144, and Catalogue 175, 
180,181,182, and 188) and of silver in Colorado [Catalogue 209] ten years later, as 
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Free Soil, Free Speech, Free Labor, and Free Men • 1848 



A View Of Fort Snelling, about 1848, by Seth Eastman. The Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 
[Catalogue 172] 


well as the discovery of oil in Pennsylvania about the same time, not only developed 
natural resources which constitute a great strength of the national economy. In the 
case of gold and silver they laid the ground for the dispute between advocates of 
hard money and easy money which culminated in Bryan’s “Cross of Gold ’ speech. 
At the end of the nineteenth century, as at the end of eighteenth, popular discontent 
manifested itself in agrarian movements, Populism being a radical expression of the 
Democratic party’s demand for free coinage of silver at the ratio of sixteen to one. 

In 1849 San Francisco boomed in a fantastic mushroom growth. In two years more 
than 90,000 persons traveled to California, overland across the plains and through 
the passes of the Rockies, across the Isthmus of Panama, and by the long voyage 
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1849 • To journey afar to the promised land 


A Forty-Niner, about 1849, by 
John Woodhouse Audubon. 
Southwest Museum, Los Angeles 
[Catalogue 176} 


around Cape Horn. Crossing the Isthmus (see p. 144), searchers for gold came with 
difficulty to the Pacific. It would be another half century before the United States 
sought to make true the dream of uniting the eastern and the western seas with a 
canal across Panama. “With our mules in a string,” wrote Francis Samuel Marryat, 
“we plunged at once into a narrow, rocky path in the forest, where palm trees and 
creepers shut the light out overhead—splashing through gurgling, muddy streams, 
that concealed loose and treacherous stones—stumbling over fallen trees that lay 
across our road—burying ourselves to the mules’ girths in filthy swamps, where on 
either side dead and putrid mules were lying—amidst lightning, thunder, and inces¬ 
sant rain, we went at a foot-pace on the road to Panama.” 

Wives traveled with their husbands and, hoping to build homes in the West, car¬ 
ried with them treasured household goods, including Singer sewing machines and 
old family furniture. They found the trip by muleback painful; and, when they had 
abandoned hope of making a new life in California, they would return to the East by 
way of Cape Horn, but always they would cling to the sewing machine. A popular 
song of the time tells the story. “I’ve been to California, and I haven’t got a dime,” 
it began, “I’ve lost my health, my strength, my hope, and I have lost my time. / I’ve 
only got a spade and pick and if I felt quite brave, / I’d use the two of them ere 
things to scoop me out a grave.’ Yet others found the adventure alluring. A later 
eyewitness report of railway travel across the Isthmus records the victory over na¬ 
ture rather than the defeat of man: “At mid-day, the long and crowded passenger train 
started across the Isthmus,—treasure and baggage waited for a second,—and we had 
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In a strange city lying alone 


• 1849 


Telegraph Hill, San Francisco, 
about 1849-1850, by an unknown 
artist. The Wells Fargo Bank and 
Union Trust Company, San Fran¬ 
cisco. [Catalogue 179] 



Foster’s Bar, 1851, by Erneste 
Etienne de Francheville Nar- 
jot. Edward Eberstadt and Sons, 
New York. [Catalogue 186] 



that ever-memorable ride, in the experience of all who have ever made this trip, be¬ 
tween the Continents, from ocean to ocean, in the very fullness of the tropics, over 
rails fairly built upon human bodies, so fatal was the miasma of the country to nearly 
all classes of imported laborers. The road is fifty miles long, and the run is made in 
two to three hours. Monopolizing the commerce of all the Pacific Coast of both 
North and South America, the gateway for all travel from Continent, it is a rich pos¬ 
session to its owners. The fare for this two hours’ ride is no less than twenty-five dol- 
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1850 


I’ve been to California, and 1 haven’t got a dime 



Crossing The Isthmus, about 1852, by Albertis Del Orient Browere. Collection of Mrs. 
Everett Lee Millard. [Catalogue 192} 

lars, and freights are correspondingly high. The sleepers and ties of the track are of 
lignum-vitae wood, the telegraph posts of cement, as thus only are both protected 
from rot and insect. The road is well appointed in other respects, and the service 
unexceptionable. ” 

Bayard Taylor found the scene in San Francisco dramatic. In El Dorado he wrote 
of the plaza at noon when “the bells and gongs begin to sound for dinner, . . . Two 
o’clock is the usual dinner-time for business men, but some of the old and successful 
merchants have adopted the fashionable hour of five. Where shall we dine today? 
. . . we have choice of the United States, Tortoni’s, the Alhambra, and many other 
equally classic resorts, but Delmonico’s, like its distinguished original in New York, 
has the highest prices and the greatest variety of dishes. There the bill of fare offered 
mock turtle soup for seventy-five cents, boiled salmon trout with anchovy sauce for 
$1.75, leg of mutton with caper sauce for $1.00, lobster salad for $2.00, and so on. 
Taylor added that “with but a moderate appetite, the dinner will cost us $5.” 
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away we went... bumping, thumping, jumping, jolting, shaking, tossing • 1850 


The Stage Coach “Seventy-Six” Of The Knickebbocker Line, about 1850, by Henry Boese. 
Museum of the City of New York. [Catalogue 183] 

Life on the west coast was not confined to epicurean delights. Often the booming 
communities meted out vigilante justice [Catalogue 188]. Thus appeared in Amer¬ 
ican life that phenomenon of government by men rather than by laws which has re¬ 
curred, often with terrifying implications, and which found its most sinister expres¬ 
sion in the individual terrorism of the Ku Klux Klan and similar groups. At the same 
time the forces of progress also were at work. In 1853 twenty-year-old J. M. Stude- 
baker went to California to prospect for gold. He found wealth of another kind than 
that obtained by placer mining. For he set up a wagon tire shop (see p. 158) at 
Hangtown, now Folsom, and in five years saved $8,000. This capital he put into the 
family carriage works at South Bend, Indiana, which his brothers had founded, and 
laid the foundations for a business which became one of the pioneers of the automo¬ 
tive industry a half century later. So the American story moved from gold rush to 
the horseless carriage, and so was the horse-and-buggy age left behind. “J.M.” him¬ 
self spanned gold rush, Civil War, and the outbreak of World War One, dying in 
1917, the last of the five brothers Studebaker. 

Elsewhere in the United States life was thriving. On Myrtle Street, in Brooklyn, 
Stagecoach “Seventy-Six” seemed to look before and after—back to 1776 and the 
Revolution, forward to the day when horse-drawn street cars would vanish to be 
replaced by electric cars, elevated trains and subways. It would be at least half a 
century before this took place. As late as 1900 the clumsy buses would still lum- 
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1850 • And the boat is rather a handsome sight 



The Belle Creole At New Orleans, about 1850, by an unknown artist. Collection of Mrs. E. 
C. Chadbourne. [Catalogue 184] 


ber through city streets, though by that time four horses would supply adequate 
horsepower. In the White Mountains, along the Hudson, in the Catskills, and in the 
Mohawk Valley (see p. 148), America’s artists began to look at nature with a fresh 
eye. The rustic look of America (see p. 140) had not disappeared, and it would not 
disappear even in the twentieth century when our country’s population had shifted 
from a rural to an urban preponderance. Our artists and writers, however, were be¬ 
coming more intellectually interested in concepts and less in minutiae. It would be 
almost a century before naturalism ceased to be the dominant aesthetic convention 
of the visual arts in America. But a greater suavity and finesse began to inform our 
painters’ vision; the tight rendering stroke of the Hudson River school began to give 
way before a broader, freer look at the external world, almost as if, independently, 
Americans were discovering the same truths about the observed visual appearances 
of the world as Europeans would exalt into plein-airisme. Similarly, a scientist like 
Louis Agassiz advanced theories of evolution and the origin of species independently 
of Darwin and Lamarck. 
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the great Mississippi, the majestic, the magnificent Mississippi • 1850 


Raft On River, about 1840-1850, 
by an unknown artist. Indiana 
University Library, Bloomington, 
Indiana. [Catalogue 152] 



Not alone the wonders of the natural world excited Americans but the triumphs 
of human intelligence over nature. Riding in 1846 on the Boston and Albany—built 
by J. A. M. Whistler’s engineer father—Agassiz reported: “The rapidity of the loco¬ 
motion is frightful to those who are unused to it, but you adapt yourself to the speed, 
and soon you become, like all the rest of the world, impatient of the slightest delay.” 
So the world moved toward air travel, radar, jet planes, and supersonics, while an im¬ 
mediately utilitarian invention, the typewriter, would soon provide Peter Cooper’s 
school for female instruction—Cooper Union—with a genteel means for women to 
be gainfully employed. At about the same time American industry was affording one 
of the earliest instances of patronage of art by business. In 1855 George Inness was 
commissioned by the first president of the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad to paint the road’s first roundhouse, located at Scranton. This canvas ( see 
p. 159) shows not only the roundhouse but also all four of the road’s trains and the 
double track, “whether they were in perspective or not, as Inness wrote. The haz¬ 
ards of the artist’s life are also illustrated. After some dispute, the railroad accepted 
the picture, paying $75 for it. Some years later Inness picked it up in an old curiosity 
shop in Mexico City. In 1927, it brought $2,700. Biographical incident aside, The 
Lackawanna Valley remains one of the earliest of competently executed works doc¬ 
umenting America’s nascent technological advance. 

Throughout the United States the scene was a happy one. On the great inland 
rivers life seemed to drift with a careless ease. Mark Twain was there and left us his 
matchless dream of a day that will not come again. In Huckleberry Finn he wrote 
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1850 • The shady coverts and the sunny hills 



The Mohawk Valley, about 
1850, by Robert Havell. New 
York State Historical Association, 
Cooperstown. [Catalogue 185] 


of rafting downstream on the Mississippi: “I laid there, and had a good rest and a 
smoke out of my pipe, looking away into the sky; not a cloud in it. The sky looks ever 
so deep when you lay down on your back in the moonshine; I never knowed it before. 
And how far a body can hear on the water such nights!... 

“This second night we run between seven and eight hours, with a current that was 
making over four mile an hour. We catched fish and talked, and we took a swim now 
and then to keep off sleepiness. It was kind of solemn, drifting down the big, still 
river, laying on our backs looking up at the stars, and we didn’t ever feel like talking 
loud, and it warn’t often that we laughed—only a little kind of a low chuckle. We 
had mighty good weather as a general thing, and nothing ever happened to us at all 
—that night, nor the next, nor the next. . . . Every night we passed towns, some of 
them away up on black hillsides, nothing but just a shiny bed of lights, not a house 
could you see. The fifth night we passed St. Louis, and it was like the whole world lit 
up. . . . We slept most all day, and started out at night, a little ways behind a mon¬ 
strous long raft that was as long going by as a procession. She had four long sweeps 
at each end, so we judged she carried as many as thirty men, likely. She had five big 
wigwams aboard, wide apart, and an open campfire in the middle, and a tall flagpole 
at each end. There was a power of style about her. It amounted to something being a 
raftsman on such a craft as that. 

“Soon as it was night out we shoved; when we got her out to about the middle we 
let her alone, and let her float wherever the current wanted her to; then we lit the 
pipes, and dangled our legs in the water, and talked about all kinds of things— . . . 
Sometimes we’d have that whole river all to ourselves for the longest time. Yonder 
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These are the gardens of the desert • 1850 


A View On The Rio Gila, 1855, 
by Henry Cheevers Pratt. Col¬ 
lection of Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Schaefer Dentzel. [Catalogue 
200 ] 


was the banks and the islands, across the water; and maybe a spark—which was a 
candle in a cabin window; and sometimes on the water you could see a spark or two 
—on a raft or scow, you know; and maybe you could hear a fiddle or a song coming 
over from one of them crafts. It’s lovely to live on a raft. We had the sky up there, all 
speckled with stars, and we used to lay on our backs and look up at them, and dis¬ 
cuss about whether they was made .or only just happened. 

On the Mississippi, too, took place the grand drama of the steamboat. Not alone 
had the rivers been the natural channels for the western migration. Now they be¬ 
came arenas of pageantry and entertainment, of rococo naval architecture and of 
elaborate ritual. Again Mark Twain was present to record the occasion: “Assembled 
there, the people fasten their eyes upon the coming boat as upon a wonder they are 
seeing for the first time. And the boat is rather a handsome sight, too. She is long and 
sharp and trim and pretty; she has two tall, fancy-topped chimneys, with a gilded 
device of some kind swung between them; a fanciful pilot-house, all glass and gin¬ 
gerbread,’ perched on top of the ‘texas’ deck behind them; the paddle-boxes are gor¬ 
geous with a picture or with gilded rays above the boat’s name; the boiler-deck, the 
hurricane-deck, and the texas deck are fenced and ornamented with clean white 
railings; there is a flag gallantly flying from the jack-staff; the furnace doors are 
open and the fires glaring bravely; the upper decks are black with passengers; the 
captain stands by the big bell, calm, imposing, the envy of all; great volumes of the 
blackest smoke are rolling and tumbling out of the chimneys—a husbanded gran¬ 
deur created with a bit of pitch-pine just before arriving at a town; the crew are 
grouped on the fore-castle; the broad stage is run far out over the port bow, and an 
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1851 • Sails fill’d, and streamers waving 



The Yacht America Leaving Boston Harbor For England, 1851, by James E. Butters- 
worth. Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design, Providence. [Catalogue 191] 

envied deck-hand stands picturesquely on the end of it with a coil of rope in his hand; 
the pent steam is screaming through the gauge-cocks; the captain lifts his hand, a 
bell rings, the wheels stop; then they turn back, churning the water to foam, and the 
steamer is at rest. 

The story of America was acted out with ever greater vigor and adventurous allure. 
In the deserts of the Southwest, the United States army sought to acclimate camels 
(see p. 161 and Catalogue 207) to the rigors of our arid lands. In science and tech¬ 
nology the American genius prospered (see p. 153). Soon our frontiers would be 
flung even farther. After Jackson’s election, the public schools had not been abol¬ 
ished, and the New England whaling business had survived. Whalers (see p. 126) 
sailed the seas for gain, as well as to provide Melville with a theme for Moby Dick 
At the same time early nineteenth-century metaphysical idealism fed his classic; for 
Americans were not unaware of the cultures of other countries, while they were 
creating our own culture in letters, the visual arts, and the sciences. Clipper ships 
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The seeming truth which cunning times put on • 1851 

were being built, steam (see p. 131) was utilized for transatlantic vessels, and, as 
surplus wealth allowed America’s new rich to enjoy expensive diversions, the yacht 
helped encourage naval architecture, in designers as various as A. Cary Smith, 
Nathanael Herreshof, Edward and W. Starling Burgess, and Olin J. Stephens. The 
China trade was thriving (see p. 134 and Catalogue 159), and commerce in the Far 
East would soon supply an economic spur to American expansion in the Pacific when 
in 1853, Commodore Matthew C. Perry and his “Japan fleet” (see p. 157) carried 
“‘The Gospel of God’ to the Heathen." 

“O farther, farther, farther sail,” Columbus had exhorted his mariners, seeking 
passage to India. Now proselytizing was wedded to profit. “The Constitution and 
laws of the United States forbid all interference with the religious or political con¬ 
cerns of other nations, wrote President Millard Fillmore to the Emperor of Japan. 
“We know,” he continued, “that the ancient laws of your imperial majesty’s govern¬ 
ment do not allow of foreign trade, except with the Chinese and the Dutch; but as 
the state of the world changes and new governments are formed, it seems to be wise, 
from time to time, to make new laws.” Moreover, he added, the “two countries 
should trade with each other, for the benefit both of Japan and the United States. 
Meanwhile artists, both American and Japanese, recorded Perry’s arrival [Cata¬ 
logue 193, 194, 195, and 199], while members of the expedition left a verbal rec¬ 
ord. The “Japan fleet” of 1853 comprised two steam frigates, the “Susquehanna,” 
Perry’s flagship, and the “Mississippi,” both of them first class battleships of the time, 
and two sailing vessels, the “Plymouth” and the “Saratoga.” By a display of armed 
might Perry kept at a respectful distance the “large number of... guardboats [which] 
came from all directions, evidently prepared to take their stations around the ships, 
as the Japanese crews had a supply of provisions, water, clothing, sleeping mats, and 
other requisites for a long stay.... They made several attempts to get alongside and 
on board of the Saratoga; their tow-lines, which they made fast to any part of the 
ship, were unceremoniously cast off. They attempted to climb up by the chains, but 
the crew was ordered to prevent them, and the sight of pikes, cutlasses, and pistols, 
checked them. Perry delivered his message to the emperor with suitable cere¬ 
mony. The next year he returned for his answer. There had been much argument in 
Japan as to whether or not a treaty with the United States should be signed. When 
Perry returned with twelve ships carrying a total of two hundred and forty guns and 
sixteen hundred men, they agreed that Japan should be opened up for commerce 
with the West. So the United States pushed forward a frontier which in the twentieth 
century would involve our national foreign policy in the complex problems of the 
Far East. The passage to India had been completed. 
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1851 • Build thee more stately mansions 



A General View Of The United States Section Of The 1851 Exhibition, London, by Joseph 
Nash. Victoria and Albert Museum, London. [Catalogue 187] 


The drama marched rapidly. Seemingly it was filled with event and color. But 
often distant thunder might be heard, echoes of an age’s life and death. Panic in 1857 
was but a prelude to the inestimably vaster terror soon to strike the land in civil war. 
A contemporary observer saw and noted what he saw: “Not a smile on one counte¬ 
nance among the crowd who pass and repass; hurried steps, careworn faces, rapid 
exchanges of salutation, or hasty communication of anticipated ruin before the sun 
goes down. Here two or three are gathered together on one side, whispering and 
watching that they are not overheard; there a solitary, with his arms folded and his 
hat slouched, brooding over departed affluence. Mechanics, thrown out of employ¬ 
ment, are pacing up and down with the air of famished wolves. The violent shock 
has been communicated, like that of electricity, through the country to a distance 
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that strives to touche a starve • 1851 


of hundreds of miles. Canals, railroads, and all public works have been discontinued, 
and the Irish emigrant leans against his shanty, with his spade idle in his hand, and 
starves, as his thoughts wander back to his own Emerald Isle.” 

The irrepressible conflict moved to the hour of decision. “The time is perhaps at 
hand, wrote Oliver Wendell Holmes the elder (whose distinguished son. Justice 
Holmes, was wounded three times on the field of battle in the Civil War), “when a 
flash of lightning, as sudden and as brief as that of the lightning which shows a whirl¬ 
ing wheel standing stock still, shall preserve the very instant of the shock of contact 
of the mighty armies that are even now gathering.” Before the United States had en¬ 
tered on its expansionist policies, Walt Whitman (see p. 194) had written in the 
Brooklyn Eagle in 1846: “The democracy of this country never can be overthrown. 
The true democratic spirit is endued with immortal life and strength. Our star glit¬ 
ters far above; clouds may now and then pass under it, but there it shines undimmed 


The Latting Observatory, New 
York City, 1853, by an unknown 
artist. The New York Public Li¬ 
brary [Catalogue 196] 

The Latting Observatory, built for 
the 1853 New York Exposition, 
stood near Sixth Avenue between 
Forty-second and Forty-third 
Streets. It was three hundred and 
fifty feet high, with an octagonal 
base seventy-five feet in diameter, 
and could accommodate two thou¬ 
sand people at a time on its various 
landings. 







1852 • Our Government.. .is supported by the bcdlot box , not the musket 



The County Election, 1851, by George Caleb Bingham. The Boatmen’s National Bank of St. 
Louis. [Catalogue 189] 


and untouched, and there it will shine when the factions who decry it, with all that 
belongs to them, shall be remembered as the creatures of a day and the offspring 
of corruption.” Only a baker’s dozen of years intervened between Whitman’s hope¬ 
ful affirmation and the last words of John Brown. As the would-be savior of the 
slaves was led to the gallows at Charleston, then in Virginia, on December 2, 1859, 
he handed a note to one of his guards. It read: “I, John Brown, am now quite certain 
that the crimes of this guilty land will never be purged away but with blood. I had, 
as I now think vainly, flattered myself that without very much bloodshed it might 
be done.” 

Slowly, and by bitter paths, the nation had come to this hour. It had come by ter- 
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there can be no successful appeal from the ballot to the bullet • 1852 


Stump Speaking, 1854, by George Caleb Bingham. The Boatmen’s National Bank of St. Louis. 
[Catalogue 202] 


ritorial expansion and military victory, by peaceable annexation and by forcible con¬ 
quest, by technical progress and by moral outrage. Even as Whitman was writing 
of indestructible democratic vistas, a moderate northern position was being ex¬ 
pressed by Samuel Bowles of the Republican of Springfield, Massachusetts, long 
one of the nation’s organs of liberal thought. “The fact is, in regard to slavery,” wrote 
Editor Bowles, “the owners are generally much more the objects of pity and sym¬ 
pathy than the slaves; they suffer from its blighting curse greatly and sensibly, 
while the latter are more contented, better fed and clothed, than the free blacks 
either at the North or South. This is true, if my observation the past winter has been 
worth anything, and I fully believe that a great majority of citizens of the slave states 
are fully aware how great the curse is which weighs them down, and would gladly 
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1853 • I make the sufferer s sake my own 



A Slave Market, Richmond, Virginia, about 1853, by Eyre Crowe. Collection of Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel J. Henry. [Catalogue 197] 


throw it off, if it could be done in any reasonable and proper manner, without com¬ 
pletely impoverishing them, or endangering their personal safety and success.” 

How quickly history changes. Only five years later, Bowles wrote of the Compro¬ 
mise of 1850 in unmistakably non-conciliatory terms: “The will of the majority of 
these states is, that not one inch of territory now free shall ever be trod by the foot of 
a slave. If, therefore, the Union cannot be preserved without introduction of the 
leaven of corruption in a still greater proportion than now pervades it, we declare 
our conviction that freedom, religion, and honor demand that we allow the tie of 
Union to be severed by those who assume the terrible responsibility. .. . Let North¬ 
ern men and all the friends of freedom, while willing to concede names and forms, 
yield not an inch of territory to slavery while they have it in their hands.” 

Yet the slave-holding interests did not change and, apparently, would not change. 
In 1854, General Benjamin J. Stringfellow of Missouri made the following statement: 
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Carryingthe“ Gospel of God” to the Heathen • 1853 


Commodore Perry Carrying 
The “Gospel Of God” To The 
Heathen, 1853, by J. G. Evans. 
Chicago Historical Society. [Cat¬ 
alogue 193] 



“We assert that negro slavery, as it exists in the United States, is neither a moral nor 
a political evil, but on the contrary, is a blessing to the white race and to the negro. 
. . . Slavery is no evil to the negro. If we look at the condition of the negro in Africa, 
the land of his nativity, we find the most pitiable victim of a cruel master, the most 
wretched slave in America, when contrasted with a prince of his tribe in the deserts 
of Africa, is as a man contrasted with a beast.... It is not for us to question God’s pur¬ 
poses, but it is certain that from our first knowledge of the negro race, those only 
have been rescued from the lowest stage of heathen barbarity, who have been made 
slaves to the white man—those only have learned to know the God of the Christian, 
who have been instructed by their masters. . . . there are effects procured by negro 
slavery, which are not exhibited in the census, can not be set down in figures, of far 
more importance than the acquisition of wealth, or mere increase of population. 
These are, its tendency to elevate the character of the white race, to give to that race 
a more exalted tone of moral sentiment; and in a republic of vital importance is its 
influence in giving to the white race a higher, holier, more stern and unyielding love 
of liberty; in making the white race emphatically a race of Sovereigns, fit members 
of a free government. ’ Thus two systems of thought, or two systems of life, as it may 
be, stood unutterably opposed. Could the conflict be averted? 

The liberal New York Tribune seemed to answer, no. Describing a slave auction, 
it wrote that “The expression on the faces of all who stepped on the block was al¬ 
ways the same, and told of more anguish than it is in the power of words to express. 
Blighted homes, crushed hopes and broken hearts was the sad story to be read in all 
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1854 • Corrupted freemen are the worst of slaves 



An Election Day Bonfire, 
Fifth And Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
about 1854, by Bernard Uhle. 
Atwater Kent Museum, Philadel¬ 
phia. [Catalogue 201] 



J. M. Studebaker In His Wagon 
Tire Shop At Hangtown, Cali¬ 
fornia, 1853-1858, by H. M. T. 
Powell. Collection of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin Grabhorn. [Cata¬ 
logue 198] 


the anxious faces. Some of them regarded the sale with perfect indifference, never 
making a motion save to turn from one side to the other at the word of the dapper 
Mr. Bryan, that all the crowd might have a fair view of their proportions, and then, 
when the sale was accomplished, stepping down from the block without caring to 
cast even a look at the buyer, who now held all their happiness in his hands. Others, 
again, strained their eyes with eager glances from one buyer to another as the bidding 
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they call it a rail road • 1855 



The Lackawanna Valley, 1855, by George Inness. National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
[Catalogue 203} 


went on, trying with earnest attention to follow the rapid voice of the auctioneer.” 

Unequivocally Fredeiick Douglass, an ex-slave and fervent advocate of Negro 
l ights, stood his stand. He recalled that “there were certain secluded and out-of-the- 
way places . . . seldom visited by a single ray of healthy public sentiment, where 
slavery, wrapt in its own congenial darkness, could and did develop all its malign 
and shocking characteristics, where it could be indecent without shame, cruel with¬ 
out shuddering, and murderous without apprehension or fear of exposure or punish¬ 
ment.’ Nor was the witness against human slavery confined to Northerners, aboli¬ 
tionists, and ex-slaves. In 1853 the English author, Thackeray, visited the United 
States on a lecture tour. His secretary, Eyre Crowe, has given us both verbal and 
visual records (see p. 156) of a scene in a slave market, and in fact the English art¬ 
ist was forced to leave the Richmond auction room, so great was Southern resent¬ 
ment at what was interpreted as unwarranted surveillance. 
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1857 • And thus they came, these huge ungainly beasts of the desert 



A Camel Train Searching For 
Water, about 1857, by Erneste 
Etienne de Francheville Nar- 
jot. Collection of Mrs. Truxtun 
Beale [Catalogue 206] 


So the years passed, and the instant of conflict drew closer. It was 1854, and the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act had been passed in a last endeavor to reconcile irreconcilable 
elements. Wrote Bowles once more: “Besides, it is a re-opening of the slavery agita¬ 
tion, quieted for a long series of years, as all supposed, by the compromises of 1850. 
The North had acquiesced in these compromises; it sustained them and abided by 
them. But the South and its Northern political allies have broken the peace of the 
country. They make fresh and monstrous demands. These demands will arouse the 
whole nation; they will widen and deepen the anti-slavery feeling of the country as 
no other conceivable proposition could. The signs are unmistakable. No mere party or 
faction will array itself against this Nebraska scheme. The whole people are against 
it. The moral force of the North—the influence, the learning, the wealth, and the 
votes of the North— are against it, and will make themselves effectively heard, ere the 
agitation, now re-opened by the insanity of the slave-holding interest, and in behalf 
of the schemes of ambitious partisans, shall have ceased. The South and its allies have 
sown the wind—will they not reap the whirlwind?” 

Again, in 1856, the Republican mirrored the moderate anti-slavery opinion of the 
country. Political realignments had taken place, the bargains of factions had been 
cancelled out, and the side-excursions of Know-nothingism and Locofocoism had 
been replaced by a division of thought into two main bodies—those who wished the 
United States to continue as a nation one and indivisible and those who were willing 
to sacrifice the Union for the sake of sectional aims. Of the newly emerging Repub¬ 
lican party, Bowles, classic nineteenth-century example of the independent news- 
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two-thirds of ns are in debt • 1857 


Wall Street, Half Past 2 
O’Clock, October 13, 1857, by 
James H. Cafferty, N. A. and 
Charles G. Rosenberg. Museum 
of the City of New York. [Cata¬ 
logue 205] 

Not a smile on one countenance 
among the crowd who pass and re¬ 
pass; hurried steps, careworn faces, 
rapid exchanges of salutation, or 
hasty communication of anticipated 
ruin before the sun goes down. 
Here two or three are gathered to¬ 
gether on one side, whispering and 
watching that they are not over¬ 
heard; there a solitary, with his 
arms folded and his hat slouched , 
brooding over departed affluence. 



paper editor that he was, wrote: “It is a vital party. At its heart burns a great truth, 
of which each member feels the thrill, and to which each nerve and filament re¬ 
sponds. It is the party of the country, and it holds within itself that principle by 
which this Union can alone be perpetuated—the true democratic principle. If the 
principles upon which this party is established do not prevail, then the days of this 
confederacy are numbered; for slavery is not right, slave rule is not right, the whole 
policy growing out of wrong is wrong, and a government which recognizes wrong 
as the controlling force within it fosters the seeds of its own absolute and inevitable 
dissolution.” 

It was 1859. John Brown was led to the gallows and hanged. Fanatic, men called 
him, and madman. Yet his name strikes across time, and his memory is living. Even 
thus are remembered Socrates, drinking the hemlock in Athens Academe, and Saint 
Joan at the stake. For history moves by martyrdom and what is called fanaticism as 
much as it moves by moderation. The Tom Paines are needed with the Franklins, 
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1858 • Lay then the axe to the roots, and teach governments humanity 


A Ride For Liberty: The Fu¬ 
gitive Slaves, 1862, by Eastman 
Johnson. The Brooklyn Museum. 
[Catalogue 219] 


the John Browns with the milder men who preach counsels of conciliation. “Much 
madness is divinest sense,” wrote Emily Dickinson, “Demur—you’re straight way 
dangerous, / And handled with a chain. Demur John Brown did. He was handled 
with a hempen rope. But not before he stated his case to the world. His last words 
ring with the intensity of his belief that men must be free: “In the first place, I deny 
everything but what I have all along admitted,—the design on my part to free the 
slaves. I intended certainly to have made a clean thing of that matter, as I did last 
winter, when I went into Missouri and there took slaves without the snapping of a 
gun on either side, moved them through the country, and finally left them in Can¬ 
ada. I designed to have done the same thing again, on a larger scale. That was all 
I intended. I never did intend murder, or treason, or the destruction of property, or 
to excite or incite slaves to rebellion, or to make insurrection. 

“I have another objection; and that is, it is unjust that I should suffer such a pen¬ 
alty. Had I interfered in the manner which I admit, and which I admit has been 
fairly proved (for I admire the truthfulness and candor of the greater portion of the 
witnesses who have testified in this case),—had I so interfered in behalf of the rich, 
the powerful, the intelligent, the so-called great, or in behalf of any of their friends, 
—either father, mother, brother, sister, wife, or children, or any of that class,—and 
suffered and sacrificed what I have in this interference, it would have been all right; 
and every man in this court would have deemed it an act worthy of reward rather 
than punishment. 

“This court acknowledges, as I suppose, the validity of the law of God. I see a book 
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The Last Moments Of John 
Brown, December 2, 1859, by 
Thomas Hovenden. The Metro¬ 
politan Museum of Art, New 
York. [Catalogue 208] 

/, John Brown, am now quite certain 
that the crimes of this guilty land 
will never he purged away hut with 
blood. 1 had , as 1 now think vainly , 
flattered myself that without very 
much bloodshed it might he done. 



His life is in the body of the living • 1859 




kissed here which I supposed to be the Bible, or at least the New Testament. That 
teaches me that all things whatsoever I would that men should do to me, I should do 
even so to them. It teaches me, further, to ‘remember them that are in bonds, as 
bound with them.’ I endeavored to act up to that instruction. I say, I am yet too 
young to understand that God is any respecter of persons. I believe that to have inter¬ 
fered as I have done—as I have always freely admitted I have done—in behalf of His 
despised poor, was not wrong, but right. Now, if it is deemed necessary that I should 
forfeit my life for the furtherance of the ends of justice, and mingle my blood fur¬ 
ther with the blood of my children and with the blood of millions in this slave coun¬ 
try whose rights are disregarded by wicked, cruel, and unjust enactments,—I sub¬ 
mit; so let it be done!... Now I have done. 

John Brown had done. History had not. Through the complexities of political 
alignments, economic interests, and social-cultural motivations, events marched on. 
It was 1860. Abraham Lincoln, the tall, ungainly rail-splitter, was elected President. 
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1860 • Our Federal Union: It must be preserved! 

Once again the time for reconciliation had passed. Once again the die was cast. 
Union or secession, could the nation survive half slave and half free? Lincoln be¬ 
lieved so and hoped so; and even as late as 1862 he wrote Horace Greeley of the 
New York Tribune to that effect: “My paramount object in this struggle is to save the 
Union, and is not either to save or to destroy slavery. If I could save the Union with¬ 
out freeing any slave, I would do it; and if I could save it by freeing all the slaves, I 
would do it; and if I could save it by freeing some and leaving others alone, I would 
also do that. What I do about slavery and the colored race, I do because I believe it 
helps to save the Union; and what I forbear, I forbear because I do not believe it 
would help to save the Union. ... I have here stated my purpose according to my 
view of official duty; and I intend no modification of my oft-expressed personal wish 
that all men everywhere could be free.” 

Now the drum of war was heard through the land. Soon the United States would 
be shaken by “the shock of contact of the mighty armies that even now are gather¬ 
ing,” and soon the bitterness of civil war would pierce the heart of America in an 
agony that would only slowly be forgotten. Our country faced the future with a 
fear it had not known before. How would the years march when the war was over? 
This was but an idle question. Now the issue of union must be settled once and for 
all time. The drums sounded, and the young men prepared for war. How many 
times before had they marched to battle! How many times hereafter would they 
march to war! Only time and the infinite sadness of history could answer. 
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The sword of power, a nations trust • 1861 


ftT 

X HOLD THAT, IN CONTEMPLATION OF UNIVERSAL LAW AND OF THE CONSTITU- 

tion, the Union of these States is perpetual. Perpetuity is implied, if not expressed, in 
the fundamental law of all national governments. It is safe to assert that no govern¬ 
ment proper ever had a provision in its organic law for its own termination. ” On 
March 4, 1861, on such a solemn note, Abraham Lincoln took the oath of office. Al¬ 
ready, on December 20, 1860, but six weeks after Lincoln’s election, the state of 
South Carolina had adopted an ordinance of secession. Bullets not ballots would now 
settle the issue. Nonetheless Lincoln pled for a pacific settlement, asking, “Before 
entering upon so grave a matter as the destruction of our national fabric, with all its 
benefits, its memories, and its hopes, would it not be wise to ascertain precisely why 
we do it?” The die had been cast, but not by his choice, and he added, “In your hands, 
my dissatisfied fellow-countrymen, and not in mine, is the momentous issue of civil 
war. ’ He called again on memory and a sense of the past, but in vain: “I am loath 
to close. We are not enemies, but friends. We must not be enemies. Though passion 
may have strained, it must not break, the bonds of affection. The mystic chords of 
memory, stretching from every battlefield and patriot grave to every living heart and 
hearthstone over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union when again 
touched, as surely they will be, by the better angels of our nature. 

The appeal to reason was already futile. By February 1,1861, the six states border¬ 
ing on the Gulf of Mexico had followed South Carolina’s example, among them Ala¬ 
bama [Catalogue 211], and on February 18 Jefferson Davis of Mississippi was in¬ 
augurated as president of the Confederate States of America [Catalogue 212], At 
the same time the southern states “adopted a constitution strangely reminiscent of 
the document against which they rebelled.” On April 12 a Confederate battery fired 
on Fort Sumter (see p. 169) in Charleston Harbor: the South had fired the first shot 
of the Civil War. Now brother would be arrayed against brother, and the nation 
would know the long agony of its four years’ war. When it was ended, Walt Whitman 
would write: “I have said somewhere that the three Presidentiads preceding 1861 
show’d how the weakness and wickedness of rulers are just as eligible here in Amer¬ 
ica under republican, as in Europe under dynastic influences. But what can I say of 
that prompt and splendid wrestling with secession slavery, the arch-enemy personi¬ 
fied, the instant he unmistakably show’d his face? The volcanic upheaval of the 
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1861 • We had expected everything but revolt 

nation, after that firing on the flag at Charleston, proved for certain something which 
had been previously in great doubt, and at once substantially settled the question of 
disunion. In my judgment it will remain as the grandest and most encouraging spec¬ 
tacle yet vouchsafed in any age, old or new, to political progress and democracy. It 
was not for what came to the surface merely—though that was important—but what 
it indicated below, which was of eternal importance. Down in the abysms of New 
World humanity there had form’d and harden’d a primal hard-pan of national Union 
will, determin’d and in the majority, refusing to be tamper’d with or argued against, 
confronting all emergencies, and capable at any time of bursting all surface bonds, 
and breaking out like an earthquake. It is, indeed, the best lesson of the century, or of 
America, and it is a mighty privilege to have been part of it.’ 

The land shook to the tread of marching feet. Slowly armies were built and moved 
into action. “The North is estimated to have enlisted about two million men alto¬ 
gether, and when the last shot was fired had about a million in the field. The South is 
estimated to have enlisted between seven hundred thousand and a million men. In 
all there died for the Union 359,528 men and for the Confederate states 133,785. War 
ravaged fertile valleys, woodlands, rivers, and harbors, and was waged even in for¬ 
eign waters. Not alone did slavery owners suffer from the devastation of war but also 
southern opponents of slavery, of whom (one authority states) a million were ruined 
and dispossessed. 

“It is impossible to determine the cost of war in terms of human sacrifice and suf¬ 
fering,” a present-day historian has written. The cost of our Civil War has been, how¬ 
ever, computed in material terms. He continued: “Estimates of financial loss and 
expenditures, however, can be made. David A. Wells estimated in 1869 that the total 
expenditure of the federal government in the eight and a quarter years of the war 
and postwar period was about $4,172,000,000. To this he added $923,000,000 as the 
increased cost over normal expenditures and debt to the northern states; $1,200,000,- 
000 as the loss to the northern states from the diversion and suspension of industry 
and the reduction of the American marine and carrying trade; and $2,700,000,000 as 
the direct expenditures and loss of property by the Confederate states. ‘These esti¬ 
mates which are believed to be moderate and reasonable,’ he said, ‘show an aggre¬ 
gate destruction of wealth or diversion of industry, which would have produced 
wealth in the United States since 1861, approximating nine thousand millions of dol¬ 
lars. What does it measure? It is substantially a thousand millions a year for nine 
years; or, at the wages of five hundred dollars a year, the labor of two millions of men 
exerted continuously during the whole of that period. It is three times as much as the 
slave property of the country was ever worth. It is a sum which at interest would 
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Thy flag, that is rent in twain, / Shall be one again • 1861 



The Bombardment Of Fort Sumter, April 13, 1861, by Albert Bierstadt. The Union League 
of Philadelphia, Philadelphia. [Catalogue 212] 


yield to the end of time twice as much as the annual slave product of the South in its 
best estate.’ To this estimate billions were to be later added in pensions.” 

So great is the price history exacts for all advances toward the ever dear but never 
finally won goal of liberty. Meanwhile it was necessary to “clear the image / of free¬ 
dom for the body of the world.” Now the army of freedom “has grown stronger,” a 
second poet wrote of John Brown. “It is marching on. / It is a throbbing pulse, a 
pouring surf, / It is the rainy gong of the Spring sky, / Echoing.’ Those marches 
have echoed down American history ever since: with the passage of years the hour 
of agony and the hour of triumph have grown vaster, even as has the image of free¬ 
dom. Yet those were not years of clean-cut decision and conviction. They were years 
in which Lincoln—he who “had the appearance of a rough, intelligent farmer”— 
forged policy slowly, carried on the conduct of the war amid the conflicting opin¬ 
ions and advices of his varied supporters and officials and, alas, amid the incompe¬ 
tence and half-heartedness of some of his generals, and so at the last found the road 
to victory for his country. 

Sumter signed and sealed the war. Wavering states allied themselves with the 
Union cause, middle-of-the-road politicians pledged their support to Lincoln, and 
Stephen A. Douglas, lately Lincoln’s political opponent, cried, “There can be no 
neutrals in this war; only patriots or traitors.” On April 15 Lincoln called for 75,000 
volunteers, and from the cities and the farms they came. The odds seemed greatly 
in the North’s favor—population, heavy industry, railroads and other technological 
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1861 • Fighting still, and still destroying 



A Conflagration In A City On 
The Eastern Seaboard, 1861, 
by H. B. L. Collection of Mr. 
and Mrs. Max Seltzer. [Cata¬ 
logue 214] 


facilities. The defeat of the Union army at Bull Run on July 21 made it evident, how¬ 
ever, that the war would not be won in a brief campaign. Now followed a period of 
preparation, consolidation and planning. 

The war began with repeated asseverations from the South of the justice and hu¬ 
manity of their cause. “Many in the South once believed that [slavery] was a moral 
and political evil. That folly and delusion are gone, John C. Calhoun had stated in 
1838. “We see it now in its true light,” he continued, “and regard it as the most safe 
and stable basis for free institutions in the world.” A score of years later southern in¬ 
transigent opinion had not altered substantially. “No, you dare not make war on cot¬ 
ton,” declaimed Senator J. H. Hammond of North Carolina. “No power on earth dares 
make war on it. Cotton is King.” He believed that if war came, the North would be 
defeated: “Without firing a gun, without drawing a sword, should they make war on 
us, we could bring the whole world to our feet. James Russell Lowell spoke for the 
North and the real issue: “The fault of the Free States in the eyes of the South is not 
one that can be atoned for by any yielding of special points here and there... . Their 
crime is the census of 1860. Their increase in number, wealth, and power is a stand¬ 
ing aggression. It would not be enough to please the Southern States that we should 
stop asking them to abolish slavery,—what they demand of us is nothing less than 
that we should abolish the spirit of the age.” 

Hostilities proceeded. During the first year of the war the eastern seacoast was 
the major battleground. Seaboard cities were attacked and set on fire; and as 
the North’s blockade of the South’s cotton trade with England’s textile manufac¬ 
turing centers progressed, naval actions were fought off the English coast. In reprisal, 
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You say No! and 1 unite with you in your decision • 1861 


Men Of Progress: American Inventors, 1861, by John Sartain after Christain Schussele. 
Collection of Orson D. Munn. [Catalogue 216] 

Confederate raiders harried Union shipping [Catalogue 214], On the burning of the 
“Harvey Birch” of Salem, Massachusetts, by the Confederate cruiser “Nashville,” the 
London Times of November 23, 1861, quoted Captain W. A. Nelson of the Union 
vessel as follows: “On the morning of Tuesday, the 19th instant, the ship then being 
in about lat. 49° 6' N, 9° 52' W, a steamer was made out bearing for the Harvey 
Birch, which, on getting nearer, was found to be an armed vessel, and hoisted at the 
peak the flag of the so-called Confederate States; and when within hailing distance 
a person on board, who I learned was the captain, hailed my ship, saying, ‘Haul 
down your colors, and heave the ship to,’ the ensign of the United States being at this 
time set at the peak of my vessel. This order was complied with, and I then received 
the order, ‘Lower your boat and come on board,’ which I also complied with, taking 
my ship’s papers with me. . . . He [Captain Pegram of the Confederate steamer 
Nashville] .... then told me he should hold me a prisoner of war by authority of the 
Confederate States.” 

So economic warfare was waged almost a century ago. Fortunately for national 
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1862 • who fought and bled in Freedom’s cause 

unity, the entrepreneurs of the age were, for the most part, aligned with the Union 
cause. Men of Progress , a contemporary artist named them, and so popular was the 
idea that a large print was soon made of the painting. In this picture may be seen im¬ 
portant inventors and researchers: Dr. William Thomas Green Morton, ether as an 
anesthetic; James Bogardus, iron supports in architecture; Samuel Colt, the revolver; 
Cyrus Hall McCormick, the reaper; Joseph Saxton, machinery for the United States 
Mint and for the United States Coast Survey; Charles Goodyear, vulcanization of 
rubber; Peter Cooper, manufacturer, inventor, philanthropist; Joseph Henry, elec¬ 
tricity; Dr. Eliphalet Mott, properties of heat; John Ericsson, the “Monitor” and 
other naval vessels; Frederick Ellsworth Sickels, a drop cut-off for steam engines; S. 
F. B. Morse, the telegraph; Henry Burden, horseshoe machine; Richard March Hoe, 
the Hoe rotary press; Erastus Brigham Bigelow, the carpet loom; Thomas Blanchard, 
the eccentric lathe; and Elias Howe, the sewing machine. 

These capitalists and leaders of the nineteenth century managerial revolution, 
with others pictured in a similar large work, Daniel Huntington’s Projectors of the 
Atlantic Cable, had laid the foundations of mid-century industry. By and large, 
their fortunes lay with the crescent technological industrialism of the North. To 
economic interest often was added intense moral conviction, as in the case of Peter 
Cooper. Almost seventy, he regretted that he was unable to fight for the Union and 
sought to make up for this by paying for a dozen or more substitutes to serve in the 
army. “He was,” writes a present-day historian, “the first man to appear at the door 
of the Sub-Treasury to buy a war bond on the morning the first loan was issued, and 
was an early member of the Union League Club, formed in 1863 to support the 
war.” The Trenton Iron Company, Peter Cooper’s iron works in New Jersey, had 
weathered the panic of 1857. Now it performed “yeoman service during the war mak¬ 
ing gun-metal and gun carriages for mortars for the government.” More than that, 
“Early in 1861, Hewitt [Abram Hewitt, Cooper’s son-in-law] gave orders to ship no 
iron to the South for war purposes. A little later he would go to England—in March, 
1862—to ferret out technical information about methods of manufacturing gun 
metal, and would be cited by the War Department for his patriotic services.” 

Loyal too was another ironmaster, Gouverneur Kemble, founder of the West Point 
Gun Foundry ( see p. 180) at Cold Spring on the Hudson. A friend of Washington 
Irving and later of Van Buren, Kemble put his foundry at the service of his country, 
and throughout the Civil War it was the most extensive establishment in the United 
States for the manufacture of heavy cannon. Founder Kemble had himself painted as 
one of the group of visitors to the foundry: he is the elderly man in the lower right- 
hand corner. Like Cooper, this patriotic entrepreneur was recorded more than once 
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And the black ships fighting on the sea envelop’din smoke • 1863 


The Battle Of Port Hudson, 
March 14, 1863, by Edward 
Arnold. Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C. [Catalogue 
225] 



in paintings. He is also shown in The Picnic (see p. 181), at the lower right-hand cor¬ 
ner again, while behind him stands Robert Parker Parrott, an officer of the Kemble 
foundry and inventor of the Parrott gun. In 1860,10-pounders of this pattern were 
made; in 1861 20- and 30-pounders; and later 300- and 400-pounders. The foundry 
made in all, during the war, more than 3,000 cannon and 1,600,000 projectiles. 

Not all Northerners were so patriotically minded. In the midst of tragedy and death 
there was war profiteering—as there had been before, even in the Revolution, and as 
unfortunately there would be in later wars. A moot case was the so-called “Hall car¬ 
bine affair,” which involved J. P. Morgan to an extent about which historians do not 
agree. In 1857 army officers had condemned a large number of Hall’s carbines as un¬ 
serviceable. At the outbreak of the Civil War there were 5,000 of these condemned 
weapons in the New York arsenal. On May 28,1861, one Arthur M. Eastman bought 
them at $3.50 apiece. “Rut,” wrote Gustavus Myers in his History of the Great Amer¬ 
ican Fortunes, “either Eastman lacked the money for payment, or had been thrust 
forward to act as a dummy for a principal in the background. One Simon Stevens 
then stepped on the scene, agreeing to back Eastman to the extent of $20,000, . . . 
But from whom did Stevens get the funds? The official and legal records show that it 
was from J. Pierpont Morgan.’ A present-day biographer, in The Great Pierpont 
Morgan, has taken the position that no case existed as far as Morgan was concerned, 
basing his opinion on "a later and even more diligent piece of research by R. Gordon 
Wasson of J. P. Morgan & Co.” 

Indisputable is the fact that the condemned carbines were sold back to the govern¬ 
ment at a profit of almost five hundred per cent. Stevens notified General Fremont, 
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1863 • I hear Liberty! 



A Lincoln Reception At The White House, 1863, attributed to Francis Bicknell Carpenter. 
Collection of Newcomb Carlton. [Catalogue 224] 


commanding at St. Louis, that he had 5,000 new carbines, and the rifles were resold 
for $22 each, over $100,000 finally being awarded Stevens after he had filed a series 
of suits against the government. The congressional committee which investigated 
this affair in 1862 “reported that the rifles were so bad that it was found that they 
would shoot off the thumbs of the very soldiers using them.” Then, as now, greed ap¬ 
peared as one motivation of American life; and then, as now, the intricacies of profit¬ 
eering were not always to be exposed even by congressional investigation. 

Equally unsavory aspects of the American story were the bounties paid volunteers 
and the substitute fees paid those who served in the place of drafted persons. On 
April 15, 1861, Lincoln had called for 75,000 militia to serve for three months. The 
Union defeat at Bull Run—a premature campaign seeking to use these troops before 
their term was up—showed that the war would have to be fought on a long-term 
basis. The day after Bull Run the Congress approved an army of half a million volun¬ 
teers to be enlisted for three years. Though the response was enthusiastic and the 
Union had 600,000 new troops by the spring of 1862, nonetheless the motivation was 
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War! be it weeks, months , or years • 1863 



Pitching Quoits, about 1865, by Winslow Homer. Fogg Museum of Art, Cambridge. [Cata¬ 
logue 251] 


not solely idealistic. Inevitably enlistment was affected by the cleavages of opinion 
which existed in the North and which made it necessary for Lincoln to move slowly 
in the first years of his administration. To encourage recruiting the government had 
recourse to bounties, as did the states. New York offering professional recruiters a 
premium of two dollars each for groups of thirty-six volunteers. The federal govern¬ 
ment had offered a bounty of $100 to all persons enlisting for three years, but this was 
not to be paid until the recruit was discharged. The bounties paid by states were paid 
upon enlistment and after 1862 were as high as $350. 

In 1863, the government passed its second draft act, with a proviso that the 
hundred-dollar federal bounty should be paid to drafted men as well as to substi¬ 
tutes and volunteers. It also permitted drafted men to pay $300 in lieu of furnishing 
substitutes. Congress sought to end this but “once involved in the system it [was] 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to escape from it, or even restrict the rapid 
growth of its evils.” Bounties were one of the chief causes of “the more than 268,000 
desertions from the ranks during the war,” according to one military authority, who 
added, “One such bounty jumper after final capture confessed to having deserted 
thirty-two times.” The cost of bounties was “practically equal to the total amount of 
the wages paid to the army for the entire period of the war,” being “three-quarters 
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1863 • All delays are dangerous in war 


June 25 



General Doubleday Watching His Troops Cross The Potomac, June 25, 1863, by David G. 
Blythe. National Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum, Cooperstown. [Catalogue 227} 


of a billion dollars [paid] by nation, state, localities, and individuals.” 

“Little wonder that even the European observers who favored the North gloomily 
predicted the end of the republic,” a present-day historian has written of those 
gloomy first months. “Yet their reckonings failed to recognize the one thing that 
finally turned the scales against the Confederacy. This was the steadfast devotion 
of the American people to the Union. They saw that defeat would end not only their 
republic but the world’s greatest experiment in democracy. Here was a cause worth 
fighting—or dying—for. Abraham Lincoln felt this as did no other man, and his finest 
contribution to victory was his unfaltering conviction that government by the people 
should not perish. His dignified speeches, reaching classical heights in the Gettys- 
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The Battle Of Gettysburg, July 1-3, 1863, by John Richards. Collection of Nelson A. Rocke¬ 
feller. [Catalogue 228] 

burg Address, convinced Americans that the Union and popular rule were insepa¬ 
rable, and that defeat meant the triumph of tyranny over democracy everywhere.” 

The will to democracy was shown in the use of Negro troops. Early in 1861 Major 
General B. F. Butler, commander of the Union forces at Fortress Monroe, decided to 
use fugitive slaves (see p. 162) who came across from Virginia and the lower South. 
He explained “that the enemy was using large numbers of Negroes in the work of 
constructing batteries on his front; and that the women and children of these la¬ 
borers were to be sent South by rebel authorities. However, many slaves were escap- 
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1863 • The distant strains of triumph / Break, agonized and clear July 4 


The War Spirit At Home: Cel¬ 
ebrating The Victory At Vicks¬ 
burg, July 4, 1863, by Lilly 
Martin Spencer. The Newark 
Museum, Newark. [Catalogue 
230] 


ing within his lines, and women and children in large numbers were coming also.” 
In May, 1862, another Union officer, General David Hunter, in command of the De- 
partment of the South, issued orders from Port Royal, South Carolina, to recruit a 
regiment of Negroes, and in a few months the first South Carolina volunteer regi¬ 
ment had filled its quota. In answer to criticism, Hunter wrote that this was “a fine 
regiment of persons whose late masters are fugitive rebels—men who everywhere 
fly before the appearance of the national flag, leaving their servants behind them to 
shift as best they can for themselves. So far, indeed, are the loyal persons compos¬ 
ing this regiment from seeking to avoid the presence of their late owners, that they 
are now, one and all, working with remarkable industry to place themselves in a posi¬ 
tion to go in full and effective pursuit of their fugacious and traitorous proprietors.” 

There was protest against the regiment, and as a result it was kept at drill and not 
called to battle. Finally it was disbanded, all but one company, which was sent to 
garrison St. Simon Island. Later this year the governor of Rhode Island urged Ne¬ 
groes to enlist, and General Butler, now in New Orleans, issued an appeal to free Ne¬ 
groes to volunteer. In all four regiments were mustered. In the North, Kansas was the 
first state to enroll a regiment of Northern Negro troops. Then, after the Emancipa¬ 
tion Proclamation, Lincoln authorized the recruitment of Negroes. Massachusetts, 
home of abolitionism, quickly recruited the Fifty-fourth Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry and the Fifty-fifth Infantry and the Fifth Cavalry. 

In New York, however, authorities were not sympathetic to the idea. It remained 
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Under a spreading chestnut tree /The village smithy stands • 1868 



The Blacksmith Shop, about 
1863, by Eastman Johnson. New 
York State Historical Association, 
Cooperstown. [Catalogue 237] 


for the Union League Club to raise such troops. By January 4, 1864, the Twentieth 
Regiment United States Colored Troops No. 350 was at full strength. The occasion 
was signalized in Presentation of Colors to the First Colored Regiment of New York 
[Catalogue 245]. Unlike other artists who recorded the Civil War with official or 
quasi-official status, such as Winslow Homer and Alfred R. Waud for Harpers and 
Conrad Wise Chapman for the Confederate army, E. L. Henry was present in an un¬ 
official capacity, as a captain’s clerk. The event itself was celebrated with great 
ceremony. The regiment came from Riker’s Island to the foot of Twenty-sixth Street 
on the East River, “where they were disembarked and formed in regimental line, and 
marched to Union Square, arriving in front of the Union League Club-House at one 
o’clock,” wrote the New York Tribune of March 4. It continued: “A vast crowd of 
citizens of every shade of color, and every phase of social and political life, filled the 
square and streets, and every door, window, veranda, tree and house-top that com¬ 
manded a view of the scene, was peopled with spectators. Over the entrance of the 
Club-Room was a large platform ornamented with flags and filled with ladies. From 
this stand the colors were presented by President King of Columbia College. 

A dramatic feature of the occasion was the address engrossed on parchment and 
presented to the regiment. It read: “Soldiers: We, the mothers, wives, and sisters 
of the members of the New York Union League Club, of whose liberality and intelli¬ 
gent patriotism, and under whose direct auspices, you have been organized into a 
body of national troops for the defense of the Union, earnestly sympathizing in the 
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1863 • the foundry itself, the rude high roof, the ample and shadow’d space 



The Gun Foundry, 1866, by John Ferguson Weir. Putnam County Historical Society, Cold 
Spring. [Catalogue 261] 


great cause of American free nationality, and desirous of testifying, by some me¬ 
morial, our profound sense of the sacred object and the holy cause in behalf of which 
you have enlisted, have prepared for you this banner, at once the emblem of free¬ 
dom and faith, and the symbol of woman’s best wishes and prayers for our common 
country, and especially for your devotion thereto. 

“When you look at this flag and rush to battle, or stand at guard beneath its sub¬ 
lime motto, "god and liberty,’ remember that it is also an emblem of love and honor 
from the daughters of this great metropolis to her brave champions in the field, and 
that they will anxiously watch your career, glorifying in your heroism, ministering to 
you when wounded and ill, and honoring your martyrdom with benedictions and 
with tears.” 
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Do not weep, maiden, for war is kind 



A Picnic On The Hudson, 1863(?),by Thomas Pritchard Rossiter. Julia L. Butterfield Memorial 
Library, Cold Spring. [Catalogue 231] 


The years inarched rapidly now. Call the roll again: The Peninsular Campaign. 
Antietam. Fredericksburg. Chancellorsville. Gettysburg. Vicksburg. The Wilderness. 
Shermans march to the sea. The “Monitor” and the “Merrimac.” Port Hudson. The 
Union blockade. Opening the Mississippi. In the East and in the West the Union 
armies played out the inescapable realities of the war: superior man-power and su¬ 
perior materiel, plus the intangible asset of Union will as Whitman called it, led 
slowly but inexorably to the South’s defeat. Came the year of Gettysburg. Three days 
the battle raged—the turning point of Union hopes. Four months later Lincoln stood 
on that battlefield and swore a solemn oath that “government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 

War had its horrors then as now. “It is enough to make the whole world start to see 
the awful amount of death and destruction that now stalks abroad. Daily foi the past 
two months has the work progressed and I see no signs of remission till one or both 
the armies are destroyed .... I begin to regard the death and mangling of a couple 
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1863 • Straight and swift to my wounded I go 



Battery Bee, December 3, 1863, (upper) by Conrad Wise Chapman. 
The Confederate Museum, Richmond. [Catalogue 233], Hospital At¬ 
tendants Collecting The Wounded, 1863, (lower) by Alfred R. 
Waud. The Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. [Catalogue 239]. 
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B ut now, ah now, to learn from crises of anguish • 1863 





The Confederate Submarine Torpedo Boat H. L. Hunley, 1863, 
(upper) by Conrad Wise Chapman. The Confederate Museum, Rich¬ 
mond. [Catalogue 234], Returned Union Prisoners Of War, 1864, 
(lower) by Alfred R. Waud. The Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C. [Catalogue 246]. 
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1864 • This is the place where human harvests grow! 


A Skirmish In The Wilderness, 1864, by Winslow Homer. The Art Museum of the New 
Britain Institute, New Britain. [Catalogue 241] 

of thousand men as a small affair, . . . and it may be well that we become so hard¬ 
ened.” So wrote General William T. Sherman in 1864. 

At first hand Whitman saw the reality of war. Serving as a nurse in army hospitals, 
he comforted many a dying soldier and closed his eyes in death. “The real war will 
never get in the books,” he asserted. “Future years will never know the seething hell 
and the black infernal background of countless minor scenes and interiors (not the 
official surface-courteousness of the Generals, not the few great battles) of the Se¬ 
cession war; and it is best they should not—the real war will never get in the books. 
In the mushy influences of current times, too, the fervid atmosphere and typical 
events of those years are in danger of being totally forgotten. I have at night watch’d 
by the side of a sick man in the hospital, one who could not live many hours. I have 
seen his eyes flash and burn as he raised himself and recurr’d to the cruelties on his 
surrender’d brother, and mutilations of the corpse afterward. . . . 

Such was the war. It was not a quadrille in a ball-room. Its interior history will 
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S o we made a thoroughfare for Freedom and her train • 1864 


Sherman’s March Through 
Georgia, 1864, by A. B. Carlin. 
Collection of Mrs. McCook Knox. 
[Catalogue 242] 



not only never be written—its practicality, minutiae of deeds and passions, will never 
be even suggested. The actual soldier of 1862-’65, North and South, with all his ways, 
his incredible dauntlessness, habits, practices, tastes, language, his fierce friend¬ 
ship, his appetite, rankness, his superb strength and animality, lawless gait, and a 
hundred unnamed lights and shades of camp, I say, will never be written—perhaps 
must not and should not be. ’ 

Again, he protested that “the unnamed remains” are those of “the bravest soldier.” 
He continued: “Of scenes like these, I say, who writes—whoe’er can write the story? 
Of many a score—aye, thousands, north and south, of unwrit heroes, unknown hero¬ 
isms, incredible, impromptu, first-class desperations—who tells? No history ever—no 
poem sings, no music sounds, those bravest men of all—those deeds. No formal gen¬ 
eral’s report, nor book in the library, nor column in the paper, embalms the bravest, 
north or south, east or west. Unnamed, unknown, remain, and still remain, the bravest 
soldiers. Our manliest—our boys—our handy darlings; no picture gives them. Likely, 
the typic one of them (standing, no doubt, for hundreds, thousands) crawls aside to 
some bush-clump, or ferny tuft, on receiving his death-shot—there sheltering a little 
while, soaking roots, grass and soil, with red blood—the battle advances, retreats, flits 
from the scene, sweeps by—and there, haply with pain and suffering (yet less, far less, 
than is supposed,) the last lethargy winds like a serpent round him—the eyes glaze in 
death—none recks—perhaps, the burial squads, in truce, a week afterwards, search 
not the secluded spot—and there, at last, the Bravest Soldier crumbles in mother 
earth, unburied and unknown.” 
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No terms other than unconditional and immediate surrender 



City Point, Virginia, Headquarters Of General Grant, 1864-1865, by Edward Lamson 
Henry. Addison Gallery of American Art, Andover. [Catalogue 248] 


Amid scenes of war at the front and behind the lines, Abraham Lincoln walked, 
both well loved and well hated. To unfriendly eyes he seemed to play a devious polit¬ 
ical game. Yet in the perspective of time it is clear that he had but one purpose, to 
preserve the Union and to end the war as soon as might be. Changes in policy were 
dictated by changing situations, as he saw them. Meanwhile he conducted the affairs 
of the nation with finesse and a forward-looking point of view. At White House levees, 
he appeared and did the necessary honors. Francis Carpenter, who painted a com¬ 
posite view of a reception (see p. 174), twenty years later recalled the occasion. He 
wrote: “Two o’clock found me one of the throng pressing toward the centre of attrac¬ 
tion, the ‘blue’ room. From the threshold of the ‘crimson’ parlor as I passed, I had a 
glimpse of the gaunt figure of Mr. Lincoln in the distance, haggard-looking, dressed 
in black, relieved only by the prescribed white gloves; standing, it seemed to me, 
solitary and alone, though surrounded by the crowd, bending low now and then in 
the process of hand-shaking, and responding half abstractedly to the well-meant 
greetings of the miscellaneous assemblage. Never shall I forget the electric thrill 
which went through my whole being at this instant. So, lonely and often misunder¬ 
stood, Lincoln took his way through this tragic era. Not only after death, but before, 
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Thoa art the Mars of malcontents • 1864 

Abraham Lincoln walked at midnight, burdened by the sword of power. 

Lincoln had sought on many occasions to bring the war to an end, but without 
avail. On March 27 and 28,1865, he met with Generals Grant and Sherman on board 
the “River Queen,” near City Point, Virginia, to deliberate on the possibilities 
of peace. The Peace Makers (see p. 189) records the event. A latter-day historian 
had documented this meeting as follows: “Sherman himself went to City Point to 
have a consultation with Grant and there met President Lincoln. The three had two 
interviews, one on the afternoon of March 27 and the other the next day when they 
discussed the past operations, the harbingers of their success and the approaching 
end of the war. Lincoln and Sherman did most of the talking while Grant listened 
and ruminated. According to Sherman’s recollection of the interviews the two gen- 
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“His soldiers were ordinary enough 
fellows , fond of sport and horseplay , 
always hungry and thirsty , contin¬ 
ually in trouble. They displayed 
little martial spirit , and the artist 
took a sly delight in showing the 
human being triumphing over the 
soldier—a boy ‘playing old soldier / 
pretending to be sick” 









1864 • Nothing except a battle lost 



The Old Westover Mansion, 
1864, by Edward Lamson 
Henry. The Corcoran Gallery of 
Art. [Catalogue 244] 


erals agreed in their opinion that one or the other of them ‘would have to fight one 
more bloody battle and that it would be the last.’ Lincoln felt that enough of blood 
had been shed and asked ‘if another battle could not be avoided,’ to which Sherman 
made answer that they could not control the event; it rested with Jefferson Davis 
and General Lee whether or not the two armies should meet again in a ‘desperate 
and bloody battle. One more battle was fought—at Richmond. On April 3 the city 
surrendered, and the war was almost over. 

Meanwhile America’s artists again told the American story in pictures. G. P. A. 
Healy was not present to record this meeting; but he had painted portraits of the 
men present, notably that of the President (see p. 166). Several years later he cor¬ 
responded with General Sherman to obtain precise details of the meeting so that 
he might paint The Peace Makers. Thus another important occasion in American 
history did not go unrecorded. Sherman replied at length, and the artist was able to 
reconstruct the meeting. He wrote, in part, as follows: “I feel much flattered at your 
proposed picture, and will be most happy to aid you all I can. I will see General Grant 
in a day or so and collect more materials as I progress . .. the General said we must 
go to see Mr. Lincoln who was visiting City Point in the steamer, ‘River Queen,’ then 
at the dock. We walked down, went on board her, sent our names to him, and fol¬ 
lowed to the ‘after cabin’ where he alone received us ... I had not seen him since 1861 
when I was with the Army of the Potomac, ... At first he looked haggard and care¬ 
worn. I understood that he had come down the Bay from Washington to escape the 
cares and harassments of political life. As we engaged in conversation he warmed up 
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can he half so melancholy as a battle won • 1865 



The Peace Makers, March 27, 1865, by George Peter Alexander Healy. The White House. 
[Catalogue 250] 


and looked more like himself. We did not sit at a table, nor do I recall having any 
maps or papers. We merely sat at ease in such chairs as happened to be there.... 

“General Grant gave us a general statement of the actual state of affairs and only 
expiessed uneasiness lest Lee should attempt to escape before we were all ready. He 
stated that at that moment Sheridan was crossing from the north to the south side of 
the James to move around the line of investment to get on the extreme left of General 
Meade s army, ready to make the final movement on the South Side Railroad, the 
only remaining channel of supply to Richmond, and that would force Lee to come 
out of his entrenchments to fight or to run, else surrender.” 

In less than two weeks the Union had won its victory. On April 9 Lee surrendered 
at Appomattox Courthouse (see p. 190) and on the next day penned a farewell to his 
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1865 • The burial hour of crime 


April 9 



The Surrender At Appomattox, April 9, 1865, by Alonzo Chappel. Harry MacNeill Bland, 
New York. [Catalogue 253] 

troops from his headquarters. He wrote: “After four years of arduous service marked 
by unsurpassed courage and fortitude the Army of Northern Virginia has been com¬ 
pelled to yield to overwhelming numbers and resources. I need not tell the survivors 
of so many hard fought battles who have remained steadfast to the last that I have 
consented to this result from no distrust of them. But feeling that valor and devo¬ 
tion could accomplish nothing that could compensate for the loss that would have 
attended the continuance of the contest I determined to avoid the useless sacrifice 
of those whose past services have endeared them to their country. By the terms of 
agreement officers and men can return to their homes and remain till exchanged. You 
will take with you the satisfaction that proceeds from the consciousness of duty faith¬ 
fully performed, and I earnestly pray that a merciful God will extend to you his bless¬ 
ing and protection. With an unceasing admiration of your constancy and devotion 
to your country and a grateful remembrance of your kind and generous consideration 
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April 15 


Close his eyes; his work is done • 1865 


The Death Of Abraham Lincoln, April 15,1865, by John B. Bachelder and Alonzo Chappel. 
Brown University, Providence. [Catalogue 254] 

for myself, I bid you an affectionate farewell.” So the war was ended. So . . . the 
war was ended? Did it ever end? 

On April 14 the United States faced the greatest tragedy it had yet known: 
Lincoln was shot by an assassin. Our country had known revolution, panic, and civil 
war. Now its dearest hero was struck down. Had Lincoln lived to serve his second 
term, would the course of our history have been other than it was? Would his infin¬ 
ite compassion—“with malice toward none, with charity toward all”—have carried 
to higher levels that American dream for which he spoke at Gettysburg? 

“Never before that startled April morning,” wrote James Russell Lowell, “did such 
multitudes of men shed tears for the death of one they had never seen, as if with him 
a friendly presence had been taken from their lives, leaving them colder and darker. 
Never was funeral panegyric so eloquent as the silent look of sympathy which 
strangers exchanged when they met that day. Their common manhood had lost a 
kinsman.” 

Lincoln’s body lay in state in the White House. Slowly it journeyed back to Spring- 
field, Illinois. Everywhere the American people thronged to say goodby. “Night and 
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1865 • Who perished in the cause of Right 

day journeys a coffin, wrote Walt Whitman, “Coffin that passes through lanes and 
streets, / Through day and night with the great cloud darkening the land.” At Cleve¬ 
land the flags were drooping; it rained all day. A building had been erected so that 
Lincoln’s body might lie in state there, and two rows of people filed past the coffin 
without cessation. “Here,” chanted Whitman, “I give you my sprig of lilac.” The 
mourners gave Lincoln their lilacs and their tears. At Chicago the funeral car passed 
beneath a ceremonial arch, and “thirty-six young ladies in white placed wreaths on 
the coffin. “With the pomp of the inloop’d flags with the cities draped in black,” Lin¬ 
coln journeyed to his home. “O powerful western fallen star!”—so Whitman sang his 
song of death. 

Not alone in the grandest poem of American letters did he mourn the dead Lincoln. 
On April 16 Whitman wrote the best epitaph for nations which lose their great leaders 
in times of crisis: “He leaves for America’s history and biography, so far, not only its 
most dramatic reminiscence—he leaves, in my opinion, the greatest, best, most char¬ 
acteristic, artistic, moral personality. Not but that he had faults, and show’d them in 
the Presidency; but honesty, goodness, shrewdness, conscience, and (a new virtue, 
unknown to other lands, and hardly yet really known here, but the foundation and 
tie of all, as the future will grandly develop,) unionism, in its truest and amplest 
sense, form’d the hard-pan of his character. These he seal’d with his life. The tragic 
splendor of his death, purging, illuminating all, throws round his form, his head, an 
aureole that will remain and will grow brighter through time, while history lives, and 
love of country lasts. By many has this Union been help d; but if one name, one man 
must be pick’d out, he, most of all, is the conservator of it, to the future. He was assas¬ 
sinated—but the Union was not assassinated— ga ira! One falls, and another falls. 
The soldier drops, sinks like a wave—but the ranks of the ocean eternally press on. 
Death does its work, obliterates a hundred, a thousand—President, general, captain, 
private—but the Nation is immortal.” 

There remained now the binding up of wounds, the beating of swords into plow¬ 
shares, the rebuilding of what had been destroyed. “The common soldier of the 
American volunteer army had returned. His war with the South was over, and his 
fight, his daily running fight with Nature and against the injustice of his fellow man, 
was begun again.” So Hamlin Garland wrote of the end of the war and the beginning 
of the new period. Whitman, indestructible believer in democratic vistas, read as 
“immortal proofs of democracy, unequall’d in all the history of the past... the peace¬ 
ful and harmonious disbanding of the armies in the summer of 1865.” Peaceful and 
harmonious the summer of 1865 may have seemed. The years thereafter would not 
be without crises, no less arduous in peace than in war. 
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Turn, O Libertad, for the war is over • 1866 


"M 

IVJLark the roads, the processes, through which these states have ar- 
rived, standing easy, henceforth ever-equal, ever compact, in their range today. 
European adventures? the most antique? Asiatic or African? old history—miracles 
—romances? Rather, our own unquestion’d facts. They hasten, incredible, blazing 
bright as fire. From the deeds and days of Columbus down to the present, and in¬ 
cluding the present—and especially the late Secession war—when I con them, I feel, 
every leaf, like stopping to see if I have not made a mistake, and fall’n on the splen¬ 
did figments of some dream. But it is no dream. We stand, live, move, in the huge flow 
of our age’s materialism—its spirituality. We have founded for us the most positive 
of lands.” The proof of Walt Whitman’s faith in the democratic process would lie in 
the years to come. 

Immediately the United States moved to reconstruction. The Union was to be re¬ 
built. Homes were to spring up anew throughout the land, and schools and colleges 
were to be multiplied so that the rapidly increasing population might be educated for 
the responsibilities of democracy. Railroad terminals, post offices, court houses, fac¬ 
tories, wharf and dock facilities, railroads and inland waterways, all were to flourish. 
The land would heal its wounds, the war would be forgotten, the nation would take 
its triumphant way to empire. Such aspirations were written not alone in words but 
in symbolic prints such as J. L. Giles’ lithograph, Reconstruction [Catalogue 263]. 
So men were to meet in comity for the common task. 

On April 11, three days before he was shot, Lincoln had made his last public ad¬ 
dress. He began, “A call for a national thanksgiving is being prepared, and will be 
duly promulgated .... By these recent successes, the reinauguration of the national 
authority—reconstruction—which has had a large share of thought from the first, is 
pressed much more closely upon our attention. It is fraught with great difficulty. Un¬ 
like a case of war between independent nations, there is no authorized organ for us 
to treat with —no one man has authority to give up the rebellion for any other man. 
We simply must begin with and mould from disorganized and discordant elements.” 
Disorganized and discordant elements continued (even as did “the loyal people, ) to 
“differ ... as to the mode, manner, and measure of reconstruction.” As early as 1862 
Lincoln had begun to consider measures to this end, and in 1863 he “had corre¬ 
sponded with different persons . . . interested in seeking a reconstruction of a State 
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1869 • Make the great empire rise on wisdom’s plan 

government for Louisiana, as he did later in that year with the governor of Tennes¬ 
see. In December he issued a proclamation of amnesty and reconstruction. Thus 
throughout the war years peace was close to his heart. How history would have been 
written had he lived, no one knows. 

Andrew Johnson succeeded to the Presidency. One of his first acts was to issue an 
amnesty proclamation similar in most respects to his predecessor’s. Already before 
Lincoln’s death the Freedmen’s Bureau had been established to care for the freed- 
men and for the abandoned lands in the South. On December 18, 1865, the govern¬ 
ment moved to implement the Emancipation Proclamation by the passage of the 
thirteenth amendment to the Constitution: “Neither slavery nor involuntary servi¬ 
tude, except as a punishment for crime whereof the party shall have been duly con¬ 
victed, shall exist within the United States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction.” 
The Union had been preserved, the slaves had been freed. What of the years to 
come? They would be years packed with eventful happenings, years confronted with 
problems political, economic and social for which answers sometimes came slowly 
and with difficulty. The rise of modern mass-production large-scale industry, the 
technologization of transportation and communication, the rationalization of agri¬ 
culture with machines which replaced much ancient hand labor, the democratiza¬ 
tion of education, the humanization of science as applied to human well-being and 
health, the conflicts of opinion aroused by wide-scale immigration—these were but a 
few of the areas of American life which make the story of these years stirring though 
complex. 

At the end of the Civil War, the nation stood, proud in its strength, confirmed in 
the path it was to follow. There was but one: disunity would not and could not be al¬ 
lowed. Yet the cleavage was not wholly mended nor, in a century, were the social 
values of North and South harmonized. The issue of slavery had been settled, it 
seemed, on the battlefield and by constitutional amendment. In life it was not. There 
were, also, frontiers of science and technology to be conquered—sky to be assayed, 
light’s unseen rays to be put to use, sound waves to be mastered, all knowledge to be 
made the servant of man. Could America in 1866, looking to the future, have foreseen 
the social problems of the time? These included slums, heightening of capital-labor 
tensions until Pinkertons would shoot down strikers at Homestead, intensification of 
the national economy’s “boom-bust” cycle with consequent unemployment and hu¬ 
man misery, corruption of federal, state and municipal government, compulsion (as 
if by internal necessity) for growth until finally, in 1898, the United States em¬ 
barked on its first extra-continental war. Such stresses and strains of American his¬ 
tory lay masked in the future. Would to have foreseen them prevented them? 
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Yve been working on the railroad , / All the live-long day 


The First Train On The Central 
Pacific Railroad, 1869, by Joseph 
Becker. Thomas Gilcrease Founda¬ 
tion, Tulsa. [Catalogue 266] 



Buffalo Harbor From The Foot 
Of Porter Avenue, 1871, by Lars 
Gustav Sellstedt. Albright Art 
Gallery, Buffalo. [Catalogue 268] 



The Burning Of The Chicago 
Steam Sugar Refinery And The 
McCormick Reaper Works, 1871, 
by .?. Lehman. Chicago His¬ 

torical Society. [Catalogue 270] 
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1866 • The steps of progress wait for me 


July 13 


Splicing The Cable, July 13, 1866, by Robert Dudley. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. [Catalogue 259} 


Now the United States entered upon a phase of vast industrial and technological 
expansion. At the same time the traditional agrarian mode of life was transformed 
by mechanization. The free lands opened up to the public, and especially to vet¬ 
erans, by the Homestead Act of 1862, brought new territory under settlement. By 
this act a homesteader might obtain one hundred sixty acres of public land by set¬ 
tling on it and cultivating it for five years. Several hundreds of thousands of farmers 
thus were enabled to locate in the West. As a result, the plains states (see p. 199), 
which had been bypassed in the Gold Rush, now began to develop. In a score of years, 
the pressure of new population would be such as to drive the Indians from their last 
stronghold—the lands to which Andrew Jackson had moved them in the 1830s [Cat¬ 
alogue 262]. Soon the sorry chapters of the Indian wars would be written. Mean¬ 
while, under the Morrill Act of 1862, education in these newly settled territories and 
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Dark hollows seem to glide along and chase /The sunny ridges 


1866 



An Emigrant Train Fording Medicine Bow Creek, Rocky Mountains, 1870, by Samuel Col- 
man. Collection of Hall Park McCullough. [Catalogue 267] 


states was given great impetus. With grants of public lands, the state colleges dedi¬ 
cated to the agricultural and mechanic arts got underway: Jefferson’s ideal of edu¬ 
cating the citizenry, rather than of scorning it, was now having a sound popular foun¬ 
dation built. At the same time American artists and writers were renewing the sources 
of their inspiration abroad (see p. 201) and Rome was now as compelling a center 
of attraction as London had been in Copley’s, West’s and Peale’s day, or as Paris 
would be after World War One and World War Two. 

The frontier continued to be an authentic part of American life, however, and 
would persist till the end of the century, providing the historian, Frederick Jackson 
Turner, with a thesis for his theory of American history and contributing local color 
to Americana for many decades, in stories of the Wild West, cowboy ballads, and 
the like. A contemporary wrote of that time: “But I omit one great feature in the con¬ 
stant landscape—the long trains of wagons and carts, with their teams of mules and 
oxen, passing to and fro on the road, going in empty, coming out laden with corn for 
man and beast, with machinery for the mining regions, with clothing, food and lux¬ 
uries for the accumulating populations of Colorado, Utah and Montana,—for all these 
territories and the intermediate populations draw their supplies from this quarter, and 
not from the California shore. The wagons are covered with white cloth; each is drawn 
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1869 • Whereupon are the foundations thereof fastened? 

by four to six pairs of mules or oxen; and the trains of them stretch frequently from 
one-quarter to one-third of a mile each. As they move along in the distance, they re¬ 
mind one of the caravans described in the Bible and other Eastern books. Turned out 
of the road on the green prairie, for afternoon rest or a night’s repose, the wagons 
drawn around in a circle, as a sort of barricade against Indians or protection against 
storm, and the animals turned loose to feed, and wandering over the rounding prairie 
for a mile—‘cattle upon a thousand hills;’ at night their camp fires burning;—in any 
position, or under any aspect, they present a picture most unique and impressive, in¬ 
deed. I have seen nothing like it before; and it summons up many a memory of orien¬ 
tal reading. Just now, these trains are moving more compactly than usual, for protec¬ 
tion against Indian attacks; but their numbers and the amount of goods they are haul¬ 
ing, give you an idea of the magnitude and importance of the commerce across these 
Plains, that neither bare figures, nor parts of speech can impart. The mule trains make 
from fifteen to twenty miles a day; and the oxen about twelve to fifteen. They depend 
entirely upon the prairies for food as they go along; and indeed the animals grow 
stronger and fatter as they move on in their summer campaign of work, coming out 
of their winter rest poor and scrawny, and going back into it in the fall, fat and hearty.’’ 

In this period American capitalists developed important areas of the national econ¬ 
omy, and heavy industry benefited by the application of new inventions and proc¬ 
esses. From 1860 to 1900 the United States Patent Office granted 676,000 patents. Be¬ 
fore the Civil War, architects had begun to use cast-iron supports, and the United 
States was on the road to twentieth-century steel-frame rationale. The Bessemer meth¬ 
od of making steel had also been developed before the war, and steel would become 
the very heart and core of American industry and finance. With the development of 
electrical science and technology, the grand phase of industrialism would be launched. 
Now there was beginning the age of the “robber barons,’’ as a present-day chronicler 
of the time has called them. Coal, iron, oil, copper, silver, lead, were apparently to 
be inexhaustible sources of wealth, and in these fields American enterprise throve. 

Great transcontinental railroads had been projected before the Civil War. Now 
their promoters moved rapidly to complete them, driving tunnels through the Sierra 
Nevada mountains, building forty miles of snowsheds over the track to hold back the 
forty-foot drifts of snow that fell one winter, importing thousands of Chinese coolies 
because native-born Americans were in short supply. Behind the Central Pacific were 
the “Big Four,” Collis P. Huntington, Leland Stanford, Charles Crocker and Mark 
Hopkins, names which became and remained powerful. Westward the Union Pacific 
pushed from Council Bluffs, Iowa; the Central Pacific eastward from California. Laws 
were passed by the Congress to subsidize the railroads with loans of over $60,000,- 
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at once the Paradise , / The grave , die city, end die wilderness • 1871 

000 and free grants of over 100,000,000 acres of land. In less than ten years, 23,000 
miles of track were laid. Finally, on May 10,1869, the rails met at Promontory, Utah, 
“eleven hundred and eighty-six miles west of the river, six hundred and thirty-eight 
miles east of Sacramento. After appropriate prayers and other ceremonies, four spikes 
were produced, two of silver and two of gold, the products of Montana, Nevada, Cali¬ 
fornia, and Idaho. The silver sledge hammer fell. At last East and West were united. 
It remained for the Panama Canal (see p. 231) to wed the eastern and the western 
seas in physical fact. 

Again artists were present to record the event, Thomas Hill sketching the actual 


The Arch Of Titus, Rome, by 
George Peter Alexander 
Healy. The Newark Museum. 
[Catalogue 269] 


American intellectuals abroad are 
shown in Healijs painting. From 
left to right, they are: Henry Wads¬ 
worth Longfellow and his daughter, 
Edith; the landscape artist, Sanfoi'd 
Gifford; the sculptor, Launt 
Thompson; and the artist himself. 
In the center, painted out but vis¬ 
ible in outline, is the figure of the 
painter, Jervis McEntee. 















1871 



The Country School, 1871, by Winslow Homer. City Art Museum of St. Louis. [Catalogue 271] 

driving of the spike [Catalogue 265] and later painting a large academic canvas of 
the subject and a folk painter recording construction on the snow-covered moun¬ 
tainside (see p. 197) with Chinese coolies prominent in the composition. Robert Louis 
Stevenson wrote of the occasion with enthusiasm tinged with a certain detachment: 
“When I think how the railroad has been pushed through this unwatered wilderness 
and haunt of savage tribes . . . how at each stage of the construction, roaring, im¬ 
promptu cities, full of gold and lust and death, sprang up and then died away again; 
how in these uncouth places pigtailed Chinese pirates worked side by side with border 
ruffians and broken men from Europe, talking together in mixed dialect, mostly oaths, 
gambling, drinking, quarreling, and murdering like wolves . . . and then when I go 
on to remember that all this epical turmoil was conducted by gentlemen in frock 
coats and with a view to nothing more extraordinary than a fortune and a subsequent 
visit to Paris, it seems to me as if this railway were the one typical achievement of the 
age in which we live.” 

Latter-day historians point out the vast fortunes made by these various entrepre¬ 
neurs. Write Nevins and Commager in America: The Story of a Free People: “The 
directors of the Union Pacific, not content with government largess, organized a dum¬ 
my construction company and voted that company fraudulent contracts that netted 
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listen, ere the sound be fled, / And learn there may be worship without words • 1874 



A Camp Meeting, 1874, by Worthington Whittredge. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. [Catalogue 273] 


them profits running into millions of dollars. The ‘Big Four’ of the Central Pacific 
. . . organized their own construction company and milked their road to the tune of 
more than sixty million dollars; each of them left over forty millions at his death. Both 
groups of directors engaged in wholesale bribery; both groups saddled their roads 
with such debts that the government had to whistle for its loans and the communities 
which they served had to pay exorbitant charges for a generation to come.’ Bret 
Harte added an ironic footnote in a poem in The Overland Monthly, which he called 
“What The Engine Said” and which he described as “unreported and unread.’ He 
quoted the Engine from the East as saying that “They who work best talk the least. 
. . . / Let those folks, with champagne stuffing, / Not their Engines, do the puffing.” 
With the nineteenth-century equivalent of a boo or a hiss, he ended: “Spoken lightly 
through the nose, / With a whistle at the close.” Some historians believe that the 
American people did not whistle, they paid through the nose. 

Then, American boys and girls in little red schoolhouses learned the “3 R’s” and 
their elders sought edification at Chautauquas, camp meetings and Grange picnics, 
movies, radio and television not being available, nor the Model T Ford. At the same 
time American enterprise was preparing the death of that simple and seemingly idyl¬ 
lic life. America marched on. Soon transatlantic cable, telegraph, telephone, type¬ 
writer, rotary press, and half tone were to make men like gods, annihilating time and 
space, multiplying the spoken and written word till it became infinite in its repetitive 
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1874 • W ith multitudes bent toward some flashing scene 



The Dedication Of The Eads Bbidge At St. Louis, Missouri, July 4, 1874, by William J. 
Hinchey. Collection of A. S. Hinchey. [Catalogue 274] 


impact on the ears and minds of mankind. The twentieth century would augment 
these with automobiles, tanks and jeeps, airplanes and rocket planes, radio, radar, 
supersonics, Einstein’s quantum theory, and U-235. What the twenty-first century 
will bring—if there be another century recorded in history—who may say? 

Before the Civil War, Cyrus W. Field became interested in the idea of an Atlantic 
cable and backed the project with others, including Peter Cooper, David Dudley 
Field, Chandler White, Marshall O. Roberts, Samuel F. B. Morse, Daniel Hunting- 
ton, Moses Taylor, and Wilson G. Hunt. The first efforts were unsuccessful; but by 
1858 telegraphic communication had been established across the Atlantic. After some 
hundred messages had been sent back and forth, the cable ceased to work. Not till 
1866 was a permanent cable laid (see p. 198) and this with considerable difficulty. 
The hegemony of the hemispheres had now been destroyed by modern communica¬ 
tion. In celebration of the event the Associated Press spent almost six thousand dol¬ 
lars to transmit William of Prussia’s entire speech to his parliament. About the same 
time the first pipeline for oil was built, and the typewriter came into use. A decade 
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the huddled houses of the other time • 1875 



later the telephone appeared on the American scene, and by the end of the century 
American Telephone and Telegraph would be capitalized for a quarter of a billion 
dollars. Soon, too, the American skyline would know the wonder of its great bridges 
(see also p. 210) as beautiful and soaring as a buttressed Chartres. 

Almost immediately, in the panic of 1873, the expansion of the national economy 
was matched by a drastic contraction. Panics have been a too frequent feature of 
the American scene, from colonial times on, and have been increasingly grave. That 
of 1837 lasted three or four years, that of 1873 five years, that of 1894 three years, and 
that of 1929 almost a decade. The causes of the 1873 panic were varied—over-expan¬ 
sion of the western railroads, large Civil War debt, unfavorable balance of trade 
with foreign nations due to high tariffs, annual interest charges on money borrowed 
abroad during the Civil War, large carrying charges to foreign shipping because the 
American merchant marine had been destroyed during the Civil War, and the ship¬ 
ment of increasing amounts of gold abroad because foreign investors were chary of 
increasing their holdings in the United States. Failure followed failure, and the New 
York Stock Exchange had to suspend operations on September 20 and remained 
closed for ten days. “Eighty-nine railroad companies and 5,000 commercial houses 
failed,” and in the winter of 1874-1875 unemployment in urban centers reached half 
a million (see p. 211). The rising tide of social reform and labor organization seized 
on such issues, and American reformist literature would soon add to its titles Henry 
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1875 • Batter up! 



Baseball Players Practicing, 
1875, by Thomas Eakins. Mu¬ 
seum of Art, Rhode Island School 
of Design, Providence. [Cata¬ 
logue 276] 


George’s Progress and Poverty and Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward. 

Of this peculiarly American “boom-bust” phenomenon an eminent latter-day sci¬ 
entist, Albert Einstein, has written as follows: “Our time is rich in inventive minds, 
the inventions of which could facilitate our lives considerably. We are crossing the 
seas by power and utilize power also in order to relieve humanity from all tiring 
muscular work. We have learned to fly and we are able to send messages and news 
without any difficulty over the entire world through electric waves. 

“However, the production and distribution of commodities is entirely unorganized 
so that everybody must live in fear of being eliminated from the economic cycle, in 
this way suffering for the want of everything. Furthermore, people living in different 
countries kill each other at irregular time intervals, so that also for this reason any 
one who thinks about the future must live in fear and terror.” The great scientist 
added: “I trust that posterity will read these statements with a feeling of proud and 
justified superiority.” So our great minds see the disparities of American civilization. 

Nothing has been more marked in American urbanism than the great contrasts of 
wealth and poverty. Henry George believed that the “unearned increment” from 
ground rents, which increase with concentration of population, should be returned to 
society by the single tax, so that the economic product of social cooperation might be 
equitably divided. To his economic argument, Bellamy added an appeal to humani¬ 
tarian sentiment. Looking back on 1867 from the ideal community which mankind 
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Y our mountains build their monument • 1875 



Yosemite Valley, 1874, by William Hahn. California Historical Society, San Francisco. 
[Catalogue 275] 


would have attained by 2000 A.D.—as he imagined—he saw streets “thronged with 
the workers from the stores, the shops, and mills.” He continued: “Carried along 
with the stronger part of the current, I found myself, as it began to grow dark, in the 
midst of a scene of squalor and human degradation such as only the South Cove tene¬ 
ment district could present. I had seen the mad wasting of human labor; here I saw 
in direst shape the want that waste had bred. (See p. 205). 

“From the black doorways and windows of the rookeries on every side came gusts 
of fetid air. The streets and alleys reeked with the effluvia of a slave ship’s between- 
decks. As I passed I had glimpses within of pale babies gasping out their lives amid 
sultry stenches, of hopeless faced women deformed by hardship, retaining of wom¬ 
anhood no trait save weakness, while from the windows leered girls with brows of 
brass. Like the starving bands of mongrel curs that infest the streets of Moslem 
towns, swarms of half clad brutalized children filled the air with shrieks and curses 
as they fought and tumbled among the garbage that littered the court yards.” 

Hereafter the inequities of American society would have their critics, found not 
alone among political leaders and reformers, but also among our intellectuals. Upton 
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1876 


The many still must labor for the one 



The Cotton Pickers, 1876, by Winslow Homer. Wildenstein and Company, New York. 
[Catalogue 279] 


Sinclair would describe the horrors of working conditions in the Chicago stockyards 
in The Jungle, and the muckrakers Ida Tarbell and Ray Stannard Baker would cry 
out against child labor and sweat shops, while Theodore Dreiser wrote his masterly 
novels of American mores. Meanwhile the surface of life seemed calm. Baseball 
teams (see p. 206) practiced in ball fields not then as vast as the Yankee Stadium or 
Ebbetts Field. Americans began to find the grand tour of their own country as excit¬ 
ing as Europe, and nature lured them to the White Mountains and to the Yosemite 
(see p. 207). Already Yellowstone National Park had been created in 1871, and thus 
fortunately was there preserved for the nation one of our national wonders. Impor¬ 
tant in the passage of this bill were the photographs of W. H. Jackson, a photog¬ 
rapher who accompanied the early post-Civil War surveys into the West. 

To the travelers of the time, this vast, unspoiled land was miraculous. One report 
reads: “The name that has attached to this beautiful valley is both unique and eu¬ 
phonious. It rolls off the tongue most liquidly when you get the mastery of its pro- 
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Cotton is King 


The Cotton Merchants, 1873, 
by Hilaire Germain Edgar De¬ 
gas. Fogg Museum of Art, Cam¬ 
bridge. [Catalogue 272] 



nunciation. Most strangers render it Yo-se-mite, or Yo-sem-ite; but the true style is 
Yo-sem-i-te. It is Indian for Grizzly Bear, and probably was also the name of a noted 
chief, who reigned over the Indians in this, their favorite retreat, and from this chief 
comes the application of the name to the locality and its marvelous scenery. The 
foot of white man never trod its limits,—the eye of white man never looked upon its 
sublime wonders till 1851, when he came here in pursuit of the Indians, with whom 
the settlers were then in war. The red man had boasted that their retreat was secure; 
that they had one spot which their enemies could never penetrate; and here they 
would gather in and enjoy their spoils unmolested. But to the white man’s revenge 
was now added the stimulus of curiosity; and hither he found his way, and, coming 
to kill and exterminate, he has staid, and will forever henceforth stay, to wonder and 
worship.” 

With social problems and the wonders of nature, the glories of technology adorned 
the American landscape. In 1874 there opened over the Mississippi at St. Louis the 
Eads Bridge, a milestone in bridgebuilding (see p. 204). Designed by Captain James 
B. Eads, it was a steel arch type, with a span 520 feet long. It was the first bridge to 
use alloy steel, pneumatic caissons in founding the large piers, the cantilever method 
of bridge erection, and hollow tubular chord members. “In fact, it was decades ahead 
of its time.” Close on its heels followed Brooklyn Bridge, which opened to traffic on 
May 24, 1883. A second triumph of technology starred the American scene, its sus¬ 
pension span being the world’s largest for twenty years and the method devised for 
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1879 • And thee, across the harbor, silver-paced 



The Great East River Suspension Bridge, 1877, by C. H. Parsons and ?. Atwater. The 

Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. [Catalogue 280] 


fabricating the cables being a miracle of ingenuity. The Roeblings, father and son, 
built their lives into their monument. A year before construction began, the elder, 
John A., died from tetanus resulting from an injury sustained on the job. The younger, 
Washington A., was invalided by caisson disease (“the bends”) and saw the bridge 
rise to its splendid completion from a window in his Brooklyn Heights home, super¬ 
vising its construction through a telescope, “building high / Over the chained bay 
waters liberty.” So Hart Crane wrote. No other miracle of modern building in Amer¬ 
ica has had such a spokesman as he. Yet technology has been the lifeblood of our 
dream, the motor of our faith, the vindication of the mind. “Terrific threshold of the 
prophet’s pledge,” Crane cried, “Unto us lowliest sometime sweep, descend /And of 
the curveship lend a myth to God.” 

The Centennial Exposition had celebrated the first century of the nation’s life. It 
was the first time many Americans had the experience of travel, leaving their homes 
to go to Philadelphia. For the first time, also, most of the visitors saw exhibits from 
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But all mankind’s concern is charity • 1880 



Views Of The Buildings And Surroundings Of The Berks County Almshouse, 1878, by 
Charles Hofman. Collection of Colonel and Mrs. Edgar W. Garbisch. [Catalogue 281] 


foreign countries, and foreign educational displays led to better sanitary conditions 
in the American schools and to the development of the kindergarten. The exhibition 
of American and European paintings aroused an interest in art, and the new rich of 
coal, iron, steel and railroads began to form private and public collections. From the 
displays of farm tools and machinery it was evident that the United States was tech¬ 
nically advanced in comparison with Europe. America thus served notice that it had 
come of age. Though the attitude of cultural colonialism persisted in many intellec- 
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1884 


Would you become like steel on your own behalf! 



The Homestead Mill Near Pittsburgh, 1884, by William C. Wall. Collection of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles J. Rosenbloom. [Catalogue 289] 


tual areas, illustrated by such expatriates as Henry James and Whistler, America 
had made an inescapable impact: henceforth Europeans would accept and appreci¬ 
ate more rapidly than Americans the particularly American arts—steel frame archi¬ 
tecture and the mass arts of communication, phonograph, moving pictures, radio and 
television. Already Chicago, ravaged by the fire of 1871, was about to give birth to 
another miracle of technology, the skyscraper, and for fifty years our great centers of 
population would be cities of needles. Frank Lloyd Wright might preach in vain for 
decentralization and “Broadacres.” It would remain for Detroit and other centers of 
the automotive and aircraft industries to achieve a horizontal style based on the work 
operations carried on within the buildings, as in Albert Kahn’s Chrysler factory. 

In 1881 the Homestead Mills were as advanced for their time as Detroit’s are for 
today. Soon after the Civil War the first steel plant near Pittsburgh to use the Besse¬ 
mer process had gone into operation, only to be quickly bought up by Andrew Car¬ 
negie. Pittsburgh steel men soon decided that Carnegie needed competition and be¬ 
gan to construct a plant to produce both billets and rails as well as structural steel. 
The new mill was built on the site of Amity Homestead, once a country estate, and 
so received its name. Again Carnegie bought out his competitors and proceeded to 
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Ill fares the land,... / Where wealth accumulates • 1884 


The Fairman Rogers Four-In- 
Hand, 1879, by Thomas Eakins. 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
[Catalogue 282] 



enlarge the works, adding a row of Bessemer converters and the first open-hearth fur¬ 
nace in America. The Homestead Mills thus became the largest steel mill in the 
Carnegie holdings. Earlier, Carnegie had bought an interest in the coke company 
operated by Henry Clay Frick, and shortly afterwards Carnegie invited Frick to join 
his company. The steel industry was on the way to the giant U. S. Steel. Years after¬ 
wards,” a later historian recites, “Mr. Carnegie was sitting in the home of his friend, 
James G. Blaine [Secretary of state in the Garfield administration and defeated for 
the Presidency in 1884 by Grover Cleveland. Ed.] Pointing to the ceiling he said: 
‘There is a steel beam that was made in our Homestead mill. The mill cost us a mil¬ 
lion to build, but we made a clear million in profits before any one else had time to 
build one like it. We started ahead of them all, and so we were able to hold the cream 
of the business. ” 

“Labor,” Daniel Webster had declared in 1824, “in this country is independent 
and proud. It has not to ask the patronage of capital, but capital solicits the aid of 
labor.” Now, fifty years later, American capitalism was well established. American 
labor, however, had suffered during the Civil War and had not been strengthened 
by post-Civil War inflation. Paralleling agrarian unrest was the movement among 
industrial workers to improve their condition. The 1860s had seen the foundations 
of the railroad empire laid, the 1870s would see the steel empire made secure. Capi¬ 
tal-labor clashes became frequent and violent in character, as labor sought to organ¬ 
ize to obtain for itself an equitable share of the nation’s wealth, which (labor argued) 
had been produced by its effort. After the Civil War three groups fought the battles 
of the working man. “The first was the industrial union, best represented by the 
Knights of Labor. The second was the craft union and the subsequent federation of 
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1885 • not only common to all, but in some sense compulsory to all 



The University Of Kansas, 
about 1879, by James Hess. Uni¬ 
versity of Kansas Museum of Art, 
Lawrence. [Catalogue 284] 


craft unions into the American Federation of Labor. The third type was the radical 
socialist or revolutionary labor groups, numerically unimportant but persistent. 
The Noble Order of the Knights of Labor had been founded in 1869 but did not de¬ 
velop its strength till a decade later, only to decline thereafter and finally to expire 
in the 1890s. Thereafter the American Federation of Labor, formally organized in 
1886, grew in strength till the 1930s when the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
became a powerful sector of the American labor movement. 

Meanwhile the strike had appeared on the American scene. In his later years An¬ 
drew Carnegie wrote feelingly of how to avoid labor troubles. “Labor,” he said, “is 
usually helpless against capital. The employer perhaps, decides to shut up the shops; 
he ceases to make profits for a short time. There is no change in his habits, food, 
clothing, pleasures—no agonizing fear of want. Contrast this with his workman 
whose lessening means of subsistence torment him. He has few comforts, scarcely 
the necessities for his wife and children in health, and for the sick little ones no 
proper treatment. It is not capital we need to guard, but helpless labor. If I returned 
to business to-morrow, fear of labor troubles would not enter my mind, but tender¬ 
ness for poor and sometimes misguided though well-meaning laborers would fill my 
heart and soften it; and thereby soften theirs.” He continued: “So much does senti¬ 
ment count for in the practical affairs of life, even with the laboring classes. This is 
not generally believed by those who do not know them, but I am certain that disputes 
about wages do not account for one half the disagreements between capital and 
labor. There is lack of due appreciation and of kind treatment of employees upon 
the part of the employers.” 

American employers did not practice what Carnegie preached. In fact, it was 
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The burden of the desert of the sea • 1885 



The Herring Net, 1885, by Winslow Homer. The Art Institute of Chicago. [Catalogue 290} 


many years before the grueling twelve-hour day and seven-day work week were 
abandoned by the steel industry, and that with great reluctance. As early as 1834 the 
strike had been used as a weapon by labor at Lowell, Massachusetts, when the wom¬ 
en workers in the textile mills paraded and demonstrated, waving flags. After the 
Civil War the roll call is long: Pennsylvania and other railroads, 1877; the 1886 strike 
for the eight-hour day; Homestead, 1892; Pullman, 1894; Colorado Fuel and Iron 
strike, 1914; Republic Steel, 1937. The railroad workers had struck in protest against 
a ten per cent wage cut. They “had other grievances as well; they were on call at any 
time, although there were only about three to five days’ work per week; their hours 
were excessively long, from 15 to 18 hours per day; and in many cases their meager 
pay was in arrears; many roads deprived the workers of their passes; and forced 
them to pay exorbitant ground rents for the shanties in which they lived.” So a pres¬ 
ent-day historian sums up the case. Similar causes existed for the other strikes. In all 
these cases the workers’ requests for peaceable settlement of the dispute were met 
with violence. Work as well as war has its heroes—strikers shot down by private pol- 
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Send these , the homeless , tempest-tost , ra£ 


In The Land Of Promise: 
Castle Garden, 1884, by 
Charles F. Ulrich. The Cor¬ 
coran Gallery of Art. [Catalogue 
288] 


ice, miners’ wives and children shot and burned to death in the Ludlow Massacre, 
children trampled to death at Calumet, pickets at Republic Steel shot in the back by 
the police or clubbed over the head. This chapter of the American story has too often 
remained unwritten. 

So capital and labor coexisted, but not amicably. The great corporations continued 
to grow in power and resources, while long hours of work, low pay, and unemploy¬ 
ment persisted. Believers in the American ideal of democracy realized that adjust¬ 
ments must be made. As popular sentiment developed against the trusts and against 
Wall Street, laws were proposed to prevent combinations in restraint of trade. As a 
result the Sherman Antitrust Act was passed in 1890 and in 1914 the Clayton Act. 
Meanwhile in the South there had been the beginnings of the great southern indus¬ 
tries of cotton and tobacco. In 1846 William Gregg had opened cotton mills at Gran- 
iteville, South Carolina. In the 1870s the southern textile industry began to revive, 
and by 1890 South Carolina had a half a million spindles, and the whole South 
could boast almost four times that number.” Finally the 1920s would see a wholesale 
exodus of the New England mills to the South, attracted by low wages and long 
hours. Again in 1888, Washington Duke’s tobacco factory was established at Dur¬ 
ham, North Carolina, to become the world’s largest and to contribute to the econom¬ 
ic recovery of the South. 

The Civil War had robbed the nation of half a million or more of its young men. 
This loss was met, in terms of man power, by increased immigration from 1865 to 
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I lift my lamp beside the golden door • 1886 

the early 1900s. “In the space of forty years population increased from thirty-one to 
seventy-six millions, fifteen million immigrants . . . poured into the Promised Land, 
and great cities like New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and Detroit dou¬ 
bled and redoubled their size.” As long as the nation needed strong hands and shoul¬ 
ders to dig, shovel, hammer and hoist, immigration presented no problem. Later, as 
free public lands were nearly all preempted and as industrial technology perfected 
machines which did the work of many pairs of hands, the need for new population 
decreased and certain sectors of American society began to agitate for restriction 
of immigration. This is a moot point, about which differences of opinion have never 
ceased to exist. The first to feel the effects were the Chinese in the exclusion act of 
1880. They had helped build hospitals and railroads (see pp. 122 and 197); but now 
they were no longer in demand. Yet Chinese continued to be smuggled into the 
United States; and the “Chinatowns’ of New York and San Francisco are today 


Unveiling The Statue Of Lib¬ 
erty, October 28, 1886, by Ed¬ 
ward Moran. Collection of Mrs. 
Seton Henry. [Catalogue 291] 


“Keep ancient lands, your storied 
pomp!” cries she / With silent lips, 
“Give me your tired, your poor, / 
Your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free.” So Emma Lazarus 
described “The New Colossus,” 
America, in her sonnet written in 
1883 to help raise funds for the 
Bartholdi monument. 
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1889 • Where cactus an mesquite / Stand thick on the sand 


Cowboys In The Bad Lands, 
1887, by Thomas Eakins. Collec¬ 
tion of Mabel Brady Garvan. 
[Catalogue 292] 
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among the most “American” of all the manifestations of American mores. 

Through Castle Garden—and, later, Ellis Island—flowed most of these millions, 
climbing into America. Jacob Riis, Mary Antin, Charles Steinmetz, are but a token 
of how the new Americans enriched American life. The “Castle Garden Landing De¬ 
pot”—or the “Emigrant Landing Station,” as Charles F. Ulrich painted the sign in his 
picture (see p. 216)—was an old fort at the foot of Manhattan Island, which the im¬ 
migration commissioners had leased in 1855 and remodeled to receive immigrants 
into the United States. Long after Ellis Island had taken over its functions, the build¬ 
ing remained to house New York’s far-famed Aquarium. “Every facility is provided 
at the Depot, says a report of 1855, “for those whose destination is the interior, to 
proceed without unnecessary delay.” The scene does not, in retrospect, “glow world 
wide welcome’ for those who had come, as Emma Lazarus wrote,“yearning to breathe 
free.” Not yet, however, had the United States turned away from those who needed 
refuge. Jefferson had pled in 1801: “Shall oppressed humanity find no asylum on this 
globe?’’ For a brief time longer, America would take them to her breast, the tired, the 
poor, the huddled masses who found here opportunity and a new life. 

American life seethed with cross-currents. Titantic forces were at work, whether 
for good or for evil. Yet seen through the eyes of our artists, that life presented a seem¬ 
ingly peaceful aspect. In the Bad Lands, cowboys looked off at the delicate modeling 
of a lonely canyon. At noontime steel workers ate their lunches outside the mill, in¬ 
dulged in horseplay, and smoked their pipes. A graphic artist now or then might re¬ 
cord an event like the Pinkertons’ attack on the Homestead strikers, but in the main 
the American industrial landscape would not attract American painters for fifty years 
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This America is only you and me • 1889 



Steel Workers: Noontime, about 1890, by Thomas Pollock Anshutz. Victor Spark, New 
York. [Catalogue 295] 


when Charles Sheeler would paint the River Rouge factories in Detroit. Rarely would 
an artist paint a factory as an organic part of a view, as J. Alden Weir painted the 
thread factory and company village at Willimantic, Connecticut. 

Yet for such a master as Thomas Eakins the realities of social existence were as com¬ 
pelling as the realities of the individual human character. In 1875 he had painted The 
Gross Clinic, showing Dr. Samuel David Gross, “one of the greatest surgeons, teach¬ 
ers and writers on surgery that this country has produced,’ lecturing in his clinic at 
Jefferson Medical College in Philadelphia. In 1889 he would paint The Agnew Clinic, 
showing Dr. D. Hayes Agnew in his clinic at the Medical School of the University of 
Pennsylvania. “Dr. Agnew . . . was one of the greatest surgeons and anatomists of his 
time. For twenty-six years he was professor of surgery at the University, where he was 
idolized by his pupils. This portrait was commissioned by the students on the occa¬ 
sion of his resignation in 1889, the price agreed on being $750. Instead of painting a 
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1889 • In our century science is... the living source of all progress 


The Agnew Clinic, 1889, by Thomas Eakins. University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
[Catalogue 293] 


conventional single figure, Eakins was led by his admiration of Dr. Agnew to paint 
his largest and most ambitious composition.’ In a brief fourteen years medical sci¬ 
ence had already made great progress toward applying Lister’s concepts of antisep¬ 
tic surgery. “Dressed in white surgical costume, like his assistants, and holding his 
scalpel in his left hand (he was ambidextrous), Dr. Agnew is talking to the class about 
the operation he has just performed, for cancer of the breast. The students devotion 
to their teacher is revealed in the inscription [Catalogue 293] on the frame, which, 
being translated, reads: “n. hayes agnew, m.d. most skillful surgeon, most fa¬ 
mous WRITER AND TEACHER. VENERATED AND MOST BELOVED MAN.” 

Such has been the true glory of American life—the application of knowledge to hu¬ 
man well-being. Not alone in medicine and in science was this characteristic of the 
end of the nineteenth century in America. Our schools and colleges made great ad- 
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Woof of poetry / Through some coarse, homely warp forever runs • 1892 


vances. The course of study was broadened and rationalized, and the liberal arts and 
the fine arts were brought into the curriculum. Horace Mann had won his battle for 
public schools, Mary Lyon hers for higher education for women. After the Civil War, 
the major women s colleges would join Mary Lyon’s pioneer Mount Holyoke Female 
Seminary, which itself would soon attain college status. Throughout the Union the 
land-grant colleges for the agricultural and mechanic arts would put higher educa¬ 
tion on the democratic basis of being supported by public funds. American youth 
would have, to a greater extent than before, the opportunity to develop potential 
ability. Jefferson, again, should have been happy to have seen the dream of a pacific 
republic flowering. 

Progress was being made in other areas. Poet Lucy Larcom had sung of “The 
grime, the dust, the heat, the dizzy din, / The many faces!” of the textile factories in 


A Lady Of Baptist Corner, Ash- 
field, Massachusetts, 1892, by 
Edwin R. Elmer, Collection of 
E. Porter Dickinson. [Catalogue 
293] 


As the textile industry became 
mechanized, farm women lost one 
source of pin money in making 
braided rugs. They turned to mak¬ 
ing gayly colored whip lashes on 
machines rented them to use at 
home in their spare time. 
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189S • Men, women in cities, multitudes, millions 



Fountains At Night, World’s 
Columbian Exposition, Chica¬ 
go, 1893, by Winslow Homer. 
Bowdoin College Museum of 
Fine Arts, Brunswick. [Cata¬ 
logue 297] 


Lawrence and Lowell. The homesick girl of her Idyl of Work longed “not always to 
be here among the looms.” Little girls of eleven and thirteen also worked there “to re¬ 
deem a mortgaged homestead.” Or, else, they would reply: “Our mothers need the 
money that we earn.” By 1889 the Illinois Consumers League had been formed to 
bring the pressure of moral suasion on manufacturers to end child labor and to im¬ 
prove working conditions for women workers; and a decade later the National Con¬ 
sumers League would come into being. So moral arguments, humanitarianism, and 
social reform sought to ameliorate the ills of American society. 

On this scene war broke again. The Spanish-American War stands out in Ameri¬ 
can history with a dubious distinction. It was the first war fought by the United 
States outside the continent, and it was the first war by which the United States 
increased its territorial holdings outside the continent. “It is generally conceded,” 
writes Walter Millis in The Martini Spirit, “that a large part of the American news¬ 
paper ferocity toward Spain was due to the accidental circumstance that Mr. 
Hearst and Mr. Pulitzer were at the time locked in their famous struggle for suprem¬ 
acy in the field of sensational journalism in New York. It was a battle of gigantic pro¬ 
portions, in which the sufferings of Cuba merely chanced to furnish some of the most 
convenient opposition.” Without artificially induced war fever, the war might have 
been averted. 

Already, in 1896, a member of the House of Representatives had declared on the 
floor of Congress that the Cubans looked upon the American flag “as the emblem of 
liberty, as we look upon the cross as the emblem of Christianity; and wherever you 
would advance the cross to establish the Christian religion, I take that flag as the 
counterpart of the cross, as the emblem of liberty. I would place it over Cuba. . . . 
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The people is the jungle-soil of heroes • 1895 


The Bowery At Night, about 
1895, by W. Louis Sonntag, Jr. 
Museum of the City of New York. 
[Catalogue 298] 
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I want to see it established in every land and on every sea, not only in America, but 
every people on this continent who ask for the blessings of liberty. ’ In 1896, there 
might have been war; but President Cleveland stated that he would refuse to call out 
the troops. In 1897 Senator Rockwood F. Hoar of Massachusetts entreated his col¬ 
leagues to investigate before they acted hastily. “If we are going to plunge this coun¬ 
try into a war, let us have something to stand on. Let us have some facts!”, he said. 
His counsel was not regarded. 

On February 15,1898, the “Maine exploded. It took William Randolph Hearst’s 
New York Evening Journal only two days to decide that the Spanish had brought 
about the disaster. The headlines read: “The War Ship Maine Was Split in Two by an 
Enemy’s Secret Infernal Machine.’ Editorially, the Journal wrote: 

“This is the situation to be faced today. Not all the supineness of the supinest of 
administrations can dodge the facts any longer. 

“The United States has been insulted in various ingenious ways. Men and women 
have been butchered at our doors for months. This has had no effect. 

“A heroically plucky little people has fought steadily on against overwhelming 
odds, occasionally turning its face pleadingly toward us. This has had no effect. 

“This nation has been browbeaten by Spain, and our President has been called a 
low trickster by Spain’s Minister. This has had no effect. 

“Now, as a final and finishing touch, one of our big ships is sent to the bottom of the 
sea in the harbor of Havana and more than two hundred American sailors go down 
with her. 

“It seems to us that that must have some effect. There must be a limit to our will- 
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There was never a good wai 


Just Before The Engagement, 
1898 (upper), by William J. 
Glackens. Kraushaar Galleries, 
New York. [Catalogue 301] 


The Night After San Juan: 
Tending The Wounded, 1898 
(left), by William J. Glackens. 
Collection of Henry Schnaken- 
berg. [Catalogue 303] 
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Ez fer war , I call it murder • 1898 


The Scream Of Shrapnel At 
San Juan Hill, Cuba, July 1, 
1898 (upper), by Frederic Rem¬ 
ington. Yale University Art Gal¬ 
lery, New Haven. [Catalogue 
302] 


The Night After San Juan: 
Field Hospital, 1898 (right), by 
William J. Glackens. Krau- 
shaar Galleries, New York. [Cat¬ 
alogue 304] 









1898 • Great is the battle-god, great , and his kingdom 



Admiral Dewey At Manila 
Bay, May 1, 1898, by Rufus F. 
Zogbaum. The State of Vermont. 
[Catalogue 299] 


“The American Navy teas a smart 
and efficient fighting force; the 
Spanish Navy, neglected and badly 
armed. At Manila and Santiago, 
the Spanish fought with all the 
courage that Spaniards have always 
shown in battle. But courage could 
not beat better gunnery. Two Span¬ 
ish fleets were destroyed, with the 
loss of less than twenty men on the 
American side.” 


ingness to submit. There must remain somewhere in us some light touch of the spirit 
that threw the tea overboard and welcomed a fight with a power that seemed bound 
inevitably to annihilate us.” 

The New York Evening Post commented: “Nothing so disgraceful as the behav¬ 
iour of these two newspapers in the past week has ever been known in the history of 
journalism. Gross misrepresentation of facts, deliberate invention of tales calculated 
to excite the public, and wanton recklessness in the construction of headlines which 
outdid even these inventions have combined to make issues of the most widely cir¬ 
culated newspapers firebrands scattered broadcast throughout the community.” De¬ 
liberation was of no avail, however. American soldiers invaded the little island of 
Cuba. Soon the war was fought and won. The strong American navy developed by 
the naval reforms of the previous fifteen years easily overpowered the weak Span¬ 
ish navy. The land campaigns were less glorious, soldiers being issued winter uni¬ 
forms and fed “embalmed beef.” Of every 289 men killed or badly wounded 13 died 
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If the end be well, all is well • 1899 



Between Rounds, 1899, by 
Thomas Eakins. Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. [Catalogue 307] 


It is not strength, but art, obtains 
the prize, / And to be swift is less 
than to be wise. / ’Tis more by art, 
than force of numerous blows. 


of disease. Yet John Hay exulted in the “splendid little war . . . carried on with 
magnificent intelligence” and thanked “that fortune which loves the brave. Thus, 
as a present-day account has it, “Already a world power, the United States became 
a colonial power as well.” Was the nation to follow the path of imperialism and 
world conquest? Not all Americans assented to the proposition. 

“Shall the United States, for example, leave the Philippines to ‘their fate ?” asked 
The Springfield Republican, edited in 1898 by Samuel Bowles the thiid, son of the 
Civil War editor. The editorial continued: “We say yes. This nation’s first responsi¬ 
bility is to its own people, and as long as our responsibilities to oppiessed laces and 
in respect to evils, corruptions and injustice within our own borders remain only 
partially executed, we have no business, in all good morals, to go gallivanting about 
the globe in the armor of a knight errant of liberty, but inspired really by motives of 
greed and conquest for the brute pleasure and pride of conquest.... 

“Meantime let the great fact be kept in mind that the United States cannot go in- 
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1900 • Smell you the smell of the grapes on the vines? 



The East River, 1901, by Maurice Brazil Prendergast. The Museum of Modem Art, New 
York. [Catalogue 309] 


to the business of governing distant colonies and dependencies without setting 
aside the fundamental principles upon which this government is built. Its mission in 
the world is to preserve and extend the institution and influence of a self-governing 
nation whose power rests in the consent of the governed, and it cannot do this 
through the conquest and annexation of a subject people. It must rely upon the 
mightier force of a great example spread out before the nations through the peace¬ 
ful means of good government at home and trade abroad. And if it fail thus to pro¬ 
vide for its own, it hath denied the faith and is worse than an infidel.” 

Present to report the Spanish-American War was William J. Glackens, later to be 
numbered among “The Eight,” the early twentieth-century group of realists of 
whom John Sloan, George Luks, and Jerome Myers are the best known for their re¬ 
portage of the daily scenes of city life. Not yet having abandoned naturalism, Glack¬ 
ens left us a firsthand record of the war in many on-the-spot drawings made for Me- 
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Who never ate his bread in sorrow 


1900 



The Breadline, 1900, by George Luks. Kraushaar Galleries, New York. [Catalogue 308] 


Clares. Like Homer and Waud, he observed war without glamour and recorded the 
suffering and dispossessed as well as the set pieces of victory. Soon his associates 
would be studying the gutters and ash cans of New York-as unfriendly critics of the 
time put it—to preserve for today a visual chronicle as vivid as were the writings of 
Upton Sinclair, Dreiser and the rest. Sinclair saw the misery and degradation of the 
life of stockyard workers in Chicago, that new metropolis of the midwest, which 
Carl Sandburg has described as follows: “Hog-butcher for the world, / Tool-maker, 
Stacker of Wheat, / Player with Railroads and the Nation s Freight-handler; / 
Stormy, husky, brawling, / City of the Big Shoulders.” The artists saw children in 
breadlines, dancing on the sidewalks in slum areas, playing in crowded streets be¬ 
cause there were not enough playgrounds. 

Thus our country rounded out its first four centuries. The American story had 
come to a stopping point. There is a fateful sound to the beginning of a new century. 
The clean zeros of 1900 are like blank pages on which history may write what it will. 
So the United States stood at the beginning of the twentieth century. 
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To-morrow is a day 

.... Tomorrow is a century. Tomorrow is the century of Einstein and of the atom 
bomb, of two world wars from which the United States would emerge the world’s 
most powerful industrial nation. Tomorrow is the American century .... 

By such paths, diverse and sometimes little traveled, sometimes lonely and some¬ 
times tragic, our country came to 1900. All the centuries before had led up to this. 
“Past is prologue, the United States of America shouted as guns sounded in the 
new century and bells tolled out the old. Past is prologue . . . prologue to what? a 
prophet might have asked. Prologue to the great triumphs of American “know-how,” 
prologue to the illimitable treasures and miseries of a dualistic age, prologue to war. 
Two world wars would fill the American century with victory, with agony. Would 
the American century be the century of a hundred years devoted to total war and 
atomic destruction? 

In 1900 America faced fateful years. She had attained her full stature as a mod¬ 
ern state, inferior to none. How would the American dream fare in the twentieth 
century, that century of rival empires, of clashing social systems, of man’s unexam¬ 
pled grasp on science and abstract knowledge? The world had changed. Hegemony 
of hemispheres could no longer protect the United States from entangling alliances: 
Perry s warships had nullified the Monroe Doctrine. All America’s wealth and power 
could not make her immune from the tremors of change shaking the world. Ein¬ 
stein’s E = Me 2 had shattered the tight universe of science; history shattered the 
tight concepts of nineteenth-century statesmen and political economists. 

At the dawn of the twentieth century coming events could not be foreseen. The 
nation stood on a new threshold. Soon the eastern sea would meet the western, soon 
the Atlantic and the Pacific would mingle their waters. At Santiago de Cuba, in 1898, 
American guns stood guard. How far would they thrust into the coming century? As 
in the past, new leaders would arise to express the will of our country: Theodore 
Roosevelt to castigate “malefactors of great wealth” and to shake his “big stick” at 
monopoly as he sought to bust the trusts. Woodrow Wilson, on the international 
plane, to revive the classical American ideal of freedom. Franklin D. Roosevelt to 
save the nation from economic collapse and to serve as an unparalleled spokesman 
of democracy. 

So our story ends, but half told. The rest is to come. Past is prologue. 

Elizabeth McCausland 
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Dawn At Culebra, 1913, by Jonas Lie. West Point Museum, United States 
Military Academy, West Point. [Catalogue 311] 





The form of catalogue entry follows the general plan of American 
Processional, which uses a chronological order based on the date 
of the action pictured. The entry lists first the title of the picture, 
then the date of the event, followed by the artist and his dates. 
Medium, size, signature, if any, and known or approximate date of 
the work follow, with measurements given in inches, height first. Oils, 
water colors, prints and drawings are collated without regard to 
medium. All oils are on canvas unless otherwise stated. Split dates 
for the work and for the artist’s birth and/or death dates are indi¬ 
cated by an oblique stroke, as is the end of a line in signatures of 
more than one line. Data for the entries have been obtained from the 
best available sources and have been verified as thoroughly as time 
has permitted. In general, details of size and of physical description 
have had to be obtained from the owner, the actual works not being 
at hand during the preparation of the catalogue. In cases in question 
the owner s attribution has been given. Additional data, as well as 
corrections, will be welcomed. 




Catalogue of the Exhibition 


1 Christopher Columbus by Seb astiano Del 
Piombo (1485-1547). Oil, 42 x 34%; right 
center, SEBASTIANVS / VENETVS FACIE 
and top, HAC • EST • EFFIGES • LIGVR1S • 
MIRANDA • COLVMBI • ANTIPODVM • 
PRIMVS / RATE • QVI • PENETRANTE - IN 
• ORBEM • 1519 (probably after a life por¬ 
trait). Lent by The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York, New York. Se£ p. 30 

2 The French Arrive In Florida, 1564, by 
Theodore De Bry (active 1587-d. 1598) 
after Jacques Le Moyne De Morgues (ac¬ 
tive 1564-1586). Engraving, 5% x 8; 1591. 
Lent by Mr. and Mrs. John Palmer Leeper, 
Washington, D. C. See p. 33 

3 The Natives Of Florida Worship The 
Column Erected By The Commander On 
His First Voyage, 1564-1565, by Theo¬ 
dore De Bry (active 1587-d. 1598) after 
Jacques Le Moyne De Morgues (active 
1564-1586). Engraving, 6x8; 1591. Lent 
by Mr. and Mrs. John Palmer Leeper, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

4 Fort Caroline, 1564-1565, by Theodore 
De Bry (active 1587-d. 1598) after Jac¬ 
ques Le Moyne De Morgues (active 1564- 
1586). Engraving, 6x8; 1591. Lent by Mr. 
and Mrs. John Palmer Leeper, Washington, 
D. C. See p. 33 

5 Trophies And Ceremonies After A Vic¬ 
tory, 1564-1565, by Theodore De Bry 
(active 1587-d. 1598) after Jacques Le 
Moyne De Morgues (active 1564-1586). 
Engraving, 5/2x8; 1591. Lent by Mr. and 
Mrs. John Palmer Leeper, Washington, 
D. C. See p. 33 

6 Saint Augustine, 1586, by an unknown 
artist. Engraving, colored, 15 15/16 x 21 
5/16; from Expeditio Francisci Draki eqvi- 
tis angli in Indias Occidentals, Leyden, 
1588. Lent by the Lenox Collection, The 
New York Public Library, New York, New 
York. See p. 34 


7 Queen Elizabeth, about 1600, by Nich¬ 
olas Hilliard (about 1537-1619). Oil, 30 
x 22; about 1600. Lent by Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Douglass Buck, New Castle, Delaware. See 
p. 35 

8 Pocahontas, 1616, by an unknown artist. 
Oil, 30/8 x 25/4; lower center, ALtatis suse 
21. A°. 1616, at bottom. Matoaks dls Re- 
becka daughter to the mighty Prince/Pow¬ 
hatan Emperour of Attanoughkomoiick dls 
Virginia / converted and baptized in the 
Christian faith, and / Wife to the wor 11 M r 
Tho: Rolff; and around the oval medallion, 
PRINC: POWHATANI IMP: VIRGINIA MA- 
TOAKA ALS REBECCA FILIA POTENTISS, 
1616. Lent by the Mellon Collection, the 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
See p. 37 

9 A View Of New Amsterdam, about 1650, 
attributed to J. Vinckeboons (active about 
1650). Water color, 168 x 24%; top, NIEUW 
AMSTERDAM OFTE NUE NIEUW IORX OP 
T E1JLANT MAN(PIATTAN), about 1650. 
Lent by the Algemeen Rijksarchief, The 
Hague, The Netherlands. See p. 42 

10 Dr. John Clark, about 1664, by an un¬ 
known artist. Oil, 34/4 x 27; left of head, 
AETATIS. SUAE., right of head, 66. Ann 
Suo., about 1664. Lent by the Boston Medi¬ 
cal Library, Boston, Massachusetts. See p. 43 

11 A Mapp Of New Jersey In America, about 
1677, by John Seller (active 1677) and 
William Fisher (active 1677). Engraving, 
17 x 36%; 1677. Lent by The John Work 
Garrett Library, Baltimore, Maryland. See 
p. 38 

12 Penn’s Treaty With The Indians, 1682, 
by Benjamin West (1738-1820). Oil, 75% 
x 108%; lower left, B. West, 1771. Lent by 
The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, courtesy, Inde¬ 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
See p. 44 
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13 Portrait Of William Stoughton, about 
1700, by an unknown artist. Oil, 50% x 42/4 
(sight); about 1700. Lent by Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. See p. 
40 

14 An Indian In Gray Costume, about 1704, 
by an unknown artist. Water color, 12% x 9%; 
about 1704. Lent by the Bibliotheque Na¬ 
tional, Cabinet des Estampes, Paris, France. 

15 A Nipissing Aborigine, 1717, by an un¬ 
known artist. Water color, 9% x 7%; at bot¬ 
tom, SAUVAGE NEPISINGUE EN CANADA 
1717. Lent by the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Cabinet des Estampes, Paris, France. See 
p. 47 

16 The Southeast Prospect Of The City Of 
Philadelphia, about 1720, by Peter Coop¬ 
er (active 1717-1720). Oil, 20% x 87. Lent 
by The Library Company of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. See p. 45 

17 A Prospect Of The Colledges In Cam¬ 
bridge In New England, about 1725-1726, 
by William Burgis (active 1717-1726). 
Engraving, color, 18 10/16 x 23 15/16; 
1726. Lent by the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, Boston, Massachusetts. 

18 George Berkeley, Bishop Of Cloyne, His 
Wife And Friends, about 1729, by John 
Smibert (1688-1751). Oil, 25 x 30; about 
1729. Lent by the National Gallery of Ire¬ 
land, Dublin, Ireland. See p. 46 

19 A Warrior Of The Fox Tribe, about 1731, 
by an unknown artist. Water color, 13% x 
9%; about 1731. Lent by the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Cabinet des Estampes, Paris, 
France. 

20 A Plan Of The Fort Of The Natchez 
Aborigines, January 20, 1731, by an un¬ 
known artist. Water color, 18% x 27; January 
20, 1731. Lent by the Bibliotheque Nation¬ 
ale, Cabinet des Estampes, Paris, France. 

21 A South East View Of The Great Town 
Of Boston In America, about 1731-1736, 
engraving by I. Carwitham (active 1723- 
1741). Engraving, 11% x 17 11/16; pub¬ 
lished after 1764. Lent by The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, New York. See 
p. 45 
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22 A View Of Savannah In Georgia, March 
29, 1734, by P. Fourdrinier (active 1720- 
1760), after Peter Gordon (active 1734). 
Engraving, 18% x 23%; 1734. Lent by the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Cabinet des Es¬ 
tampes, Paris, France. 

23 Chief Tishcohan, 1735, by Gustavus Hes- 
selius (1682-1755). Oil, 33 x 25; left above 
center, Tishcohan , 1735. Lent by The His¬ 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadel¬ 
phia, Pennsylvania. See p. 48 

24 A View Of William And Mary College, 
about 1740, by John Bartram (1699- 
1777). Engraving, 9% x 13 3/16; restrike of 
print published about 1740. Lent by the 
Phelps Stokes Collection, The New York 
Public Library, New York, New York. 

25 George Whitefield Preaching, 1742, by 
John Wollaston (active 1742-1770). Oil, 
31% x 25; 1742. Lent by the National Por¬ 
trait Gallery, London, England. See p. 49 

26 The Landing Of The New England 

Forces In The Expedition Against Cape 
Breton, 1745, by .?. Brooks (ac¬ 

tive 1745) after J. Stevens (active 1745). 
Engraving, colored, 12% x 19; about 1745. 
Lent by the Beverley R. Robinson Collec¬ 
tion, United States Naval Academy, An¬ 
napolis, Maryland. 

27 The Letter Of Marque Ship Bethel Of 
Boston, about 1748, by an unknown artist. 
Oil, 33 x 43; about 1750. Lent by the Mas¬ 
sachusetts Historical Society, Boston, Massa¬ 
chusetts, courtesy, Peabody Museum, Salem, 
Massachusetts. See p. 50 

28 To The Hon ble Jonathan Law Esq r Gov r 
Of Connecticut In New-Eng d : This Pros¬ 
pect Of Yale College Is Humbly Dedi¬ 
cated By His Honour’s Most Humble 
Serv t James Buck, 1749, by Thomas John¬ 
ston (1708-1767) after John Greenwood 
(1727-1792). Engraving, 6% x 9%; 1749. 
Lent by the Phelps Stokes Collection, The 
New York Public Library, New York, New 
York. 

29 The Reverend Jonathan Edwards, about 
1750, by Joseph Badger (1708-1765). Oil, 
30% x 25%; about 1750. Lent by the Master 
and Fellows of Jonathan Edwards College, 









Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 
See p. 39 

30 A Prospective Plan Of The Battle 
Fought Near Lake George, September 8, 
1755, by Thomas Johnston (1708-1767) 
after Samuel Blodget (active 1750-1755). 
Engraving, colored, 14% x 1814; 1755. Lent 
by the Reserve Division, The New York 
Public Library, New York, New York. See 
p. 51 

31 A View Of Louisburg In North America 
During The Siege In 1758, by Pierre- 
Charles Canot (about 1710-d. 1777) after 
Captain Ince (active about 1758). Engrav¬ 
ing, colored, 12 9/16 x 19 11/16; about 
1768. Lent by the Beverley R. Robinson 
Collection, United States Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Maryland. 

32 Sea Captains Carousing In Surinam, 
about 1758, by John Greenwood (1727- 
1792). Oil on bed ticking, 3711 x 7514; lower 
left, J. Greenwood Pinxit 1758 (?). Lent by 
the City Art Museum of St. Louis, St. Louis, 
Missouri. See p. 52 

33 The Defeat Of Montcalm By Admiral 
Sir Charles Saunders, June 28, 1759, by 
Samuel Scott (1710-1772). Oil, 29 x 68; 
about 1760 / 1761. Lent by the Sigmund 
Samuel Collection of Canadiana, The Royal 
Ontario Museum of Archaeology, Toronto, 
Canada. See p. 53 

34 The Death Of Wolfe, September 13, 
1759, by Benjamin West (1730-1820). Oil, 
5914 x 84; lower left, B. West PINXIT/1770. 
Lent by The National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa, Canada. See p. 54 

35 Jacob Fowle, about 1763, by John Single- 
ton Copley (1737-1815). Oil, 50 x 40%; 
1763. The Corcoran Gallery of Art. See p. 
55 

36 A North-West Prospect Of Nassau-Hall, 
With A Front View Of The Presidents 
House, In New-Jersey, about 1763, by 
Henry Dawkins (active 1754-1776) after 
W. Tennant (active about 1763). Engrav¬ 
ing, 7% x 11%; facsimile of print published 
in 1764. Lent by the Phelps Stokes Collec¬ 
tion, The New York Public Library, New 
York, New York. 


37 A South East View Of The City Of New 
York, In North America, about 1763, by 
Pierre-Charles Canot (about 1710-d. 
1777) after Thomas Howdell (active about 
1763). Engraving, 12 9/16 x 19 13/16; 
about 1768. Lent by the Phelps Stokes Cob 
lection, The New York Public Library, New 
York, New York. 

38 The American School, 1765, by Matthew 
Pratt (1734-1805). Oil, 36 x 50)4; lower 
left of canvas on easel, M Pratt/ad 1765. 
Lent by The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, New York. See p. 56 

39 The Repeal. Or The Funeral Proces¬ 
sion, Of Miss Americ-Stamp, 1766, by an 
unknown artist. Engraving, 9 15/16 x 13 
15/16; 1766. Lent by the Prints and Photo¬ 
graphs Division, The Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

40 The Company’s Fleet Leaving Graves¬ 
end For Hudson Bay, 1767, by John Hood 
(active 1762-1771). Wash, 2 W x 46 (sight); 
lower left, JOHN HOOD/1769. Lent by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, London, England. 

41 A View Of Part Of The Town Of Bos¬ 
ton In New England And British Ships 
Of War Landing Their Troops, Septem¬ 
ber 30, 1768, by Paul Revere (1735-1818). 
Engraving, colored, 9/1 x 15 5/16; 1770. 
Lent by the Phelps Stokes Collection, The 
New York Public Library, New York, New 
York. See p. 58 

42 A Perspective View Of The Blockade Of 
Boston Harbor, 1768, by Christian Rem- 
ick (b. 1726; active 1768). Water color, 
9 5/16 x 26/1 (sight); about 1768. Lent by 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, Bos¬ 
ton, Massachusetts. 

43 The Boston Massacre, March 5, 1770, by 
Paul Revere (1735-1818). Engraving, col¬ 
ored, 7% x 8%; 1770. Lent by the Worcester 
Art Museum, Worcester, Massachusetts. See 
p. 59 

44 The William Denning Family, 1772, by 
William Williams (active 1746-1775). 
Oil, 35% x 52; lower right, Wm. Williams 
Pinx. Ad Vit. A. D. 1772. Lent by The Mis¬ 
ses Shippen, New York, New York. See 

p. 60 
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45 A Society Of Patriotic Ladies At Eden- 
ton In North Carolina, 1773, by an un¬ 
known artist. Mezzotint, 14 x 10%; March 
25, 1775. Lent by the Bibliotheque Nation- 
ale, Cabinet des Estampes, Paris, France. 

46 The Bostonian’s Paying The Excise-Man, 
Or Tarring And Feathering, 1774, by an 
unknown artist. Mezzotint, 13% x 9%; 1774. 
Lent by the Chicago Historical Society, Chi¬ 
cago, Illinois. See p. 61 

47 The Bostonians In Distress, 1774, by an 
unknown artist. Mezzotint, 147a x 974; No¬ 
vember 19, 1774. Lent by the Chicago His¬ 
torical Society, Chicago, Illinois. See p. 61 

48 The Battle Of Lexington, April 19, 1775, 
by Amos Doolittle (1754- 1832) after 
Ralph Earl (1751-1801). Engraving, col¬ 
ored, 11% x 17%; December 13, 1775. Lent 
by the Albany Institute of History and Art, 
Albany, New York. See p. 66 

49 A View Of The Town Of Concord, April 
19, 1775, by Amos Doolittle (1754-1832) 
after Ralph Earl (1751-1801). Engraving, 
colored, 11% x 17 11/16; December 13, 
1775. Lent by the Albany Institute of His¬ 
tory and Art, Albany, New York. See p. 66 

50 The Engagement At The North Bridge 
In Concord, April 19, 1775, by Amos Doo¬ 
little (1754-1832) after Ralph Earl 
(1751-1801). Engraving, colored, 11 15/16 
x 17 7/16; December 13, 1775. Lent by the 
Albany Institute of History and Art, Albany, 
New York. See p. 67 

51 A View Of The South Part Of Lexing¬ 
ton, April 19, 1775, by Amos Doolittle 
(1754-1832) after Ralph Earl (1751-1801). 
Engraving, colored, 11% x 17 9/16; Decem¬ 
ber 13, 1775. Lent by the Albany Institute 
of History and Art, Albany, New York. See 
p. 67 

52 The Battle Of Bunker Hill, June 17, 
1775, by John Trumbull (1756-1843). Oil, 
19% x 29%; about 1785/1786. Lent by How¬ 
land S. Warren, Nahant, Massachusetts. See 
p. 69 

53 George Washington, 1776, by Charles 
Willson Peale (1741-1827). Oil, 43% x 
38 3/16; 1776. Lent by The Brooklyn Mu¬ 
seum, Brooklyn, New York. See p. 64 
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54 The Unsuccessful Attack On The Fort 
On Sullivan’s Island, June 28, 1776, by 
Henry Gray (active 1776-d. 1824). Water 
color, 11% x 29%; about 1776/1824. Lent by 
the Carolina Art Association, Gibbes Art 
Gallery, Charleston, South Carolina. 

55 The Congress Voting Independence, July 
4, 1776, by Robert Edge Pine (about 1730- 
1788) and Edward Savage (1761-1817). 

Oil, 19% x 26%; 1785. Lent by The Histori¬ 
cal Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. See p. 70 

56 The British Fleet At Milford Haven 
Sailing To America, 1776, by J. R. Att- 
wood (active 1776). Oil, 29 x 42; lower 
right, /. R. Attwood pinx , 1776. Lent by the 
National Museum of Wales, Cardiff, Wales. 

57 The Forcing Of The Passage Between 
Forts Washington And Lee, October 9, 

1776, By The British Ships Phoenix, Roe¬ 

buck, And Tartar, by Dominic Serres the 
Elder (1722-1793). Oil, 28% x 45%; lower 
left, D. Serres , 1779. Lent by the United 
States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Mary¬ 
land. v 

58 A Naval Engagement On Lake Cham¬ 
plain, October 11, 1776, by H. Gilder (ac¬ 
tive 1773-1778). Water color, 10 x 14%; 
lower left, H. Gilder , about 1776. Lent by 
His Majesty, King George VI, Windsor 
Castle, England. See p. 72 

59 A View Of The Attack Against Fort 
Washington And Rebel Redouts Near 
New York, November 16, 1776, by Thom¬ 
as Davies (active 1776). Water color, 11 
9/16 x 18%; lower center, Thos. Davies. 

R:R: of Artillery, 1776. Lent by the Phelps 
Stokes Collection, The New York Public Li¬ 
brary, New York, New York. 

60 The Landing Of The British Forces In 
The Jerseys, November 20, 1776, by Thom¬ 
as Davies (active 1776). Water color, 12% 
x 17%; November 20, 1776. Lent by the Em¬ 
met Collection, The New York Public Li¬ 
brary, New York, New York. 

61 The Battle Of Princeton, January 3, 

1777, by William Mercer (active 1773- 
1850). Oil, 25% x 40%; about 1786/1790. 



Lent by The Historical Society of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. See p. 73 

62 The Departure Of La Fayette, April 20, 

1777, by Hubert Robert (1738-1808). Oil, 
19/2 x 52%; about 1777. Lent by Mademoi¬ 
selle Gabrielle de Beaumont, Le Mans, 
France. 

63 The French King’s Fleet Commanded by 
Count Estaing Blockading The English 
Fleet In The Narrows Of New York 
Harbor, 1778, by Pierre Ozanne (1737- 
1813). Wash drawing, 13/2 x 24/2; lower 
left, P. Ozanne, about 1778. Lent by the 
Musee National de la Cooperation Franco- 
Americaine, Blerancourt, France. 

64 The French King’s Fleet Commanded by 
Count Estaing Forcing The Passage At 
Newport, 1778, by Pierre Ozanne (1737- 
1813). Wash drawing, 13 9/16 x 24; lower 
left, P. Ozanne, about 1778. Lent by the 
Musee National de la Cooperation Franco- 
Americaine, Blerancourt, France. 

65 The French King’s Fleet Commanded by 
Count Estaing Pursuing The English 
Fleet, 1778, by Pierre Ozanne (1737- 
1813). Wash drawing, 13 3/16 x 23%; lower 
left, P. Ozanne, about 1778. Lent by the 
Musee National de la Cooperation Franco- 
Americaine, Blerancourt, France. 

66 The French King’s Fleet Commanded by 
Count Estaing Sailing For Boston, 1778, 
by Pierre Ozanne (1737- 1813). Wash 
drawing, 13% x 23/2; lower left, P. Ozanne, 
about 1778. Lent by the Musee National de 
la Cooperation Franco-Americaine, Bleran¬ 
court, France. 

67 Portsmouth On The New England Coast 
At The Mouth Of The River, 1778, by 
Pierre Ozanne (1737-1813). Wash draw¬ 
ing, 13% x 24)4; lower left, P. Ozanne, about 

1778. Lent by the Musee National de la Co¬ 
operation Franco-Americaine, Blerancourt, 
France. See p. 76 

68 A View In Nootka Sound, 1778, by John 
Webber (about 1750-1793). Oil, 50% x 38; 
lower right, J. Webber , pinx., 1783. Lent by 
the William Robertson Coe Collection of 
Western Americana, Yale University Li¬ 
brary, New Haven, Connecticut. See p. 78 


69 Action Between The Serapis And The 
Bonhomme Richard, September 23, 1779, 
by Richard Paton (1717-1791). Oil, 19% x 
26%; about 1779. Lent by the United States 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland. 

70 The Quebec Engaging The Surveillant, 
October 6, 1779, by Robert Dodd (1748- 
1816). Oil, 24)4 x 34%; lower right, R. Dodd 
1781. Lent by the Trustees of the National 
Maritime Museum, Greenwich, England. 
See p. 77 

71 The Battle Of Cowpens, January 17, 
1781, by Augustin Dupre (active about 
1781). Crayon drawing, 7% x 10)4; lower 
left, artist’s seal, A. Dupre, fecit, lower right, 
artist’s seal, A D, lower left of medallion, 
Dupre inv, and, Bataille gagne par le gen¬ 
eral Morgan, about 1781. Lent by the Musee 
de la Cooperation Franco- Americaine, Bler¬ 
ancourt, France. 

72 The Surrender Of Cornwallis, October 
19, 1781, by John Trumbull (1756-1843). 
Oil, 14% x 21%; about 1794/1800. Lent by 
William Appleton Aiken, Bethlehem, Penn¬ 
sylvania, courtesy, Worcester Art Museum, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. See p. 79 

73 The Meeting Of The Generals At York- 
town After The Surrender, October 19, 
1781, by James Peale (1749-1831). Oil, 
21 x 29%; about 1786. Lent by the Maryland 
Historical Society, Baltimore, Maryland. See 
p. 79 

74 The Battle Of The Saints, April 12, 1782, 
by Nicholas Pocock (1740-1821). Water 
color, 9 x 14; lower right, Pocock , fee 1 ., 
about 1782. Lent by Sir Bruce S. Ingram, 
London, England. 

75 The Shipwreck And The Death Of The 
Brothers De Laborde On The Coast Of 
Alaska, July 13, 1786, by Louis-Philippe 
Crepin (1772-1851). Oil, 41 x 57% (sight); 
lower left, P. Crepin f. 1806. Lent by Ma¬ 
dame la Marquise de Laborde, Paris, France. 
See p. 81 

76 Federal Hall, The Seat Of Congress, 
April 30, 1789, by Amos Doolittle (1754- 
1832) after Peter Lacour (active 1789). 
Engraving, 16 9/16 x 12 13/16; 1790. Lent 
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by the Phelps Stokes Collection, The New 
York Public Library, New York, New York. 

77 Benjamin Franklin, 1789, by Charles 
Willson Peale (1741-1827). Oil, 36 x 27; 

1789. Lent by The Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
See p. 75 

78 Mansion And Slave Quarters At Mul¬ 
berry, about 1790, by Thomas Coram 
(1756-1811). Oil, 4% x 7 5/16; about 1790. 
Lent by Ellen Milliken FitzSimons, Charles¬ 
ton, South Carolina. 

79 White Hall Plantation, Louisiana, about 

1790, by Christophe Colomb (active 1790). 
Gouache, 18/1 x 22 ; about 1790. Lent by 
Suzanne Bringier McConnell, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. See p. 83 

80 Thomas Jefferson, about 1791, by 
Charles Willson Peale (1741-1827). Oil, 
23/1 x 19; 1791. Lent by Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. See p. 90 

81 Captain Gray Of The Columbia Build¬ 
ing A New Ship, about 1791, by George 
Davidson (1768-1800). Wash drawing, 8/2 
x 12/1; lower left, George Davidson, Del. 
Pinx f , about 1791. Lent by Dr. Gray H. 
Twombly, New York, New York. 

82 Captain Gray Firing On Natives In The 
Straits Of Juan De Fuca To Keep Them 
From Boarding The Columbia, June 9, 
1792, by George Davidson (1768-1800). 
Wash drawing, 8/2 x 12/1; lower left, Geo. 
Davidson, Del. Pinx\ about 1792. Lent 
by Dr. Gray H. Twombly, New York, New 
York. 

83 Liberty Displaying The Arts And Sci¬ 
ences, 1792, by Samuel Jennings (active 
1789-1834). Oil, 6011 x 73; lower right, S. 
Jennings, Pinx*, 1792. Lent by The Library 
Company of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. See p. 84 

84 General Washington And His Staff Re¬ 
viewing The American Troops At Fort 
Cumberland, Maryland, October 18, 
1794, by F. Kemmelmeyer (active 1794). 
Oil, 23/1 x 2711; about 1794. Lent by Colonel 
and Mrs. Edgar W. Garbisch, New York, 
New York. See p. 85 
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85 The Indian Treaty Of Greenville, Au¬ 
gust 3, 1795, by an unknown artist. Oil, 21% 
x 27; 1795 (?). Lent by the Chicago His¬ 
torical Society, Chicago, Illinois. See p. 86 

86 Preparation For War To Defend Com¬ 
merce. The Swedish Church Southwark 
With The Building Of The Frigate Phil¬ 
adelphia, about 1799, by William Birch 
(1755-1834) and Thomas Birch (1779- 
1851). Engraving, colored, 11 x 13%; 1800. 
Lent by the Atwater Kent Museum, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

87 High Street, From The Country Mar¬ 
ket-Place: With The Procession In Com¬ 
memoration Of The Death Of General 
George Washington, December 26, 1799, 
by William Birch (1755-1834) and Thom¬ 
as Birch (1779-1851). Engraving, colored, 
11 x 13%; 1800. Lent by the Atwater Kent 
Museum, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. See 
p. 87 

88 The Pact Between The French Republic 
And The United States Of America, 
Signed At Mortefontaine, September 30, 
1800, And A View Of The Gardens In 
Which The Entertainment Given On 
That Occasion Was Held, by Francesco 
Piranesi (1756-1810) after J. Barbieri (ac¬ 
tive 1800). Etching, colored, 17% x 27%; 

1800. Lent by the Musee National de la Co¬ 
operation Franco-Americaine, Blerancourt, 
France. See p. 93 

89 The Exhumation Of The Mastodon, 

1801, by Charles Willson Peale (1741- 
1827). Oil, 50% x 62%; lower right, C. W. 
Peale, 1806. Lent by The Peale Museum, 
Baltimore, Maryland. See p. 94 

90 Pennington Mills: View Upstream, 1804, 
by Francis Guy (1760-1820). Oil, 26% x 
31/2; about 1804. Lent by the Peabody In¬ 
stitute of the City of Baltimore, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

91 The Bombardment Of Tripoli In 1804, 
by Michel Felice Corne (1752-1832). 
Oil, 33 x 48; about 1805. Lent by the Rhode 
Island Historical Society, Providence, Rhode 
Island. See p. 96 

92 Niagara, 1805, by George Heriot (active 
1797-1820). Water color, 12% x 27%; lower 





left, Geo: Heriot pinxit, 1805. Lent by the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London, Eng¬ 
land. 

93 Thomas Paine, about 1805, by John Wes¬ 
ley Jarvis (1780-1839). Oil, 24J4 x 19)4; 
about 1805. Lent by Marian Bridge Mau¬ 
rice, Athens, Pennsylvania. See p. 74 

94 Sunday Morning In Front Of The Arch 
Street Meeting House, Philadelphia, 
about 1811-1813, by Pavel Petrovich 
Svin’in (1788-1839). Water color, 9x7 
5/16; about 1811/1813. Lent by The Met¬ 
ropolitan Museum of Art, New York, New 
York. See p. 97 

95 Night Life In Philadelphia: An Oyster 
Barrel In Front Of The Chestnut The¬ 
ater, about 1811-1813, by Pavel Petro¬ 
vich Svin’in (1788-1839). Water color, 9 
7/16 x 6 13/16; about 1811/1813. Lent by 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, New York. 

96 Travel By Stagecoach Near Trenton, 
New Jersey, about 1811-1813, by Pavel 
Petrovich Svin’in (1788- 1839). Water 
color, 6% x 9/4; about 1811/1813. Lent by 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, New York. 

97 A Philadelphia Anabaptist Immersion 
During A Storm, about 1811-1813, by 
Pavel Petrovich Svin’in (1788- 1839). 
Water color, 7 x 9/4; about 1811/1813. Lent 
by The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, New York. 

98 Negro Methodists Holding A Meeting 
In A Philadelphia Alley, about 1811- 
1813, by Pavel Petrovich Svin’in (1788- 
1839). Water color, 6 9/16 x 9 15/16; 
about 1811/1813. Lent by The Metropoli¬ 
tan Museum of Art, New York, New York. 

99 H. M. Sloop Little Belt And The U. S. 
Frigate President Off Sandy Hook, May 
16, 1811, by J. Cartwright (about 1789- 
1829). Oil, 14/4 x 2514; 1811/1829. Lent by 
the United States Naval Academy Museum, 
Annapolis, Maryland. 

100 A Parade Passing Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, about 1812, by John Lewis 
Krimmel (1787-1821). India ink and water 


color, 7% x 11/4; about 1812. Lent by the 
Springfield Art Museum, Springfield, Mis¬ 
souri. See p. 100 

101 The Constitution And The Guerriere, 
August 19, 1812, by Thomas Birch (1779- 
1851). Oil, 33 x 48)4; about 1814. Lent by 
the United States Naval Academy, Annapo¬ 
lis, Maryland. See p. 98 

102 Admiral Cockburn Burning And Plunder¬ 
ing Havre De Grace, May 3, 1813, by 
William Charles (1776-1820). Engrav¬ 
ing, colored, 8J4 x 12J4; 1813/1820. Lent by 
the Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore, 
Maryland. See p. 98 

103 The Battle Of Lake Erie, September 12, 
1813, by Ambroise Louis Garneray (1783- 
1857). Oil, 23/2 x 34)4; lower left, L. Gar¬ 
neray 1822. Lent by the Chicago Historical 
Society, Chicago, Illinois. See p. 99 

104 MacDonough’s Victory On Lake Cham¬ 
plain And Defeat Of The British Army 
At Plattsburg By Gen l Macomb, Septem¬ 
ber 11, 1814, by Benjamin Tanner (1775- 
1848) after Hugh Reinagle (1790-1834). 
Engraving, 17)4 x 24 9/16; July 4, 1816. 
Lent by W. H. Lowdermilk and Company, 
Washington, D. C. 

105 The Battle Of North Point, September 
12, 1814, by Thomas Ruckle the Elder 
(about 1777-1853). Oil on wood panel, 21/4 
x 51/4; 1814/1853. Lent by the Maryland 
Historical Society, Baltimore, Maryland. 

106 A View Of The Bombardment Of Fort 
McHenry, September 13, 1814, by John 
Bower (active 1809-1819). Aquatint, col¬ 
ored, 11 x 17; 1814. Lent by the Chicago 
Historical Society, Chicago, Illinois. See p. 
99 

107 The Defeat Of The British Army, Janu¬ 
ary 8, 1815, by Philibert-Louis Debu- 
court (1755-1832) after Hyacinthe La- 
clotte (active 1815). Aquatint, colored, 
18)4 x 25)4; 1815. Lent by the Knox College 
Library, Galesburg, Illinois. 

108 The Water Color Class, about 1820, by 
an unknown artist. Water color, 14% x 23 
3/16; about 1820. Lent by Mrs. E. C. Chad- 
bourne, Washington, D. C. See p. 100 
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109 


Election Day At The State-House, Phil¬ 
adelphia, 1816, by John Lewis Krimmel 
(1787-1821). India ink and water color, 8/2 
x 18; lower right, J. L. Krimmel , 1816. Lent 
by The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

110 Port Of Honolulu On The Island Of 
Oahu, about 1816-1817, by Louis Choris 
(1795-1828). Water color, 6/4 x 17/1; about 
1816/1817. Lent by the Honolulu Academy 
of Arts, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

111 Napoleonic Emigres In Texas (Le Champ 

D’Asile), about 1818, by .?. Aubry 

(active 1818). Sepia wash, 7/1 x 10/1; lower 
left, aubry , about 1818. Lent by the Musee 
National de la Cooperation Franco-Ameri- 
caine, Blerancourt, France. 

112 A Fourth Of July Celebration In Center 
Square, Philadelphia, 1819, by John 
Lewis Krimmel (1787-1821). India ink and 
water color, 12 x 18; lower right, /. L. Krim- 
mel , 1819. Lent by The Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
See p. 100 

113 Fulton Street, New York, 1821, by Sar¬ 
ah Pierson (active 1821). Water color, 18% 
x 24/2; on ship’s pennant, in reverse, SARAH 
PIERSON , at lower right, S. Pierson 1821. 
Lent by Mrs. Richard L. Kennedy, Jr., Lake 
Forest, Illinois, and Mr. Henry L. Pierson, 
New York, New York. See p. 104 

114 The Fairmount Water Works, 1821, by 
Thomas Birch (1779-1851). Oil, 20 x 30; 
lower left, T. BIRCH , 1821. Lent by The 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. See p. 105 

115 Young Omahaw, War Eagle, Little Mis¬ 
souri And Pawnees, 1821, by Charles 
Bird King (1785-1862). Oil, 27% x 35%; 

1821. Lent by the Smithsonian Institution, 
United States National Museum, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. See p. 102 

116 The Old House Of Representatives, 

1822, by Samuel F. B. Morse (1791-1872). 
Oil, 86/2 x 130/1; lower left, S. F. B. Morse, 
pinxt/1822. The Corcoran Gallery of Art. 
Frontispiece 

The Interior Of The Park Theater, New 
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York City, November, 1822, by John 
Searle (active 1822). Water color, 31 x 
22/2; about 1822. Lent by The New-York 
Historical Society, New York, New York. 
See p. 106 

118 The Capitol, Washington, D. C., 1824, 
by Charles Burton (active 1820-1832). 
Water color, 16 x 25; lower left, C. BURTON 
/Delin 1 1824. Lent by The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, New York. See 
p. 103 

119 The Country Fair, 1824, by John A. 
Woodside (1781-1852). Oil, 20 x 26; lower 
left, J. A. WOODSIDE , 1824. Lent by Harry 
T. Peters, Jr., New York, New York. See p. 
108 

120 The Dinner Party, about 1825, by Henry 
Sargent (1770-1845). Oil, 59/2 x 48; about 

1825. Lent by the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, Massachusetts. See p. 106 

121 The Erie Canal Celebration, New York, 
November 4, 1825, by Anthony Imbert 
(active 1824-1836). Oil, 24 x 45; 1825. 
Lent by the Museum of the City of New 
York, New York, New York. See p. 107 

122 The Eli Whitney Gun Factory, about 

1826, by William Giles Munson (active 
1826-1828). Oil, 24/4 x 29/2; lower left, Wil¬ 
liam G. Munson/Pinx* 1826-8 , lower right, 
Eli Whitney Esq. / Gun Factory / 1826-8. 
Lent by the Mabel Brady Garvan Collec¬ 
tion, Yale University Art Gallery, New Ha¬ 
ven, Connecticut. See p. 109 

123 Boston Harbor From Constitution 
Wharf, about 1829, by Robert W. Salmon 
(active 1800-1840). Oil, 32% x 47 1/16; 
about 1829. Lent by the United States Na¬ 
val Academy, Annapolis, Maryland. 

124 The Virginia Constitutional Conven¬ 
tion Of 1829-1830, by George Catlin 
(1796-1872). Water color, 21% x 32%; lower 
left, Geo: Catlin pinx*, below picture, To the 
Commonwealth of Virginia this picture of 
the “VIRGINIA CONVENTION” is respect¬ 
fully dedicated by / Geo. Catlin , copyright 
secured. Richmond 1830. Lent by The New- 
York Historical Society, New York, New 
York. See p. 115 


117 





125 The Encampment And Entertainment 
Of The Boston Rifle Rangers By The 
Portland Rifle Company, August, 1830, 
In Portland Harbor, by Charles Codman 
(1800-1842). Oil on wood panel, 24/2 x 31/4; 
lower left, C. Codman 1830. Lent by Victor 
Spark, New York, New York. See p. 116 

126 The Schoolroom, about 1830, by an un¬ 
known artist. Oil, 18 x 23; about 1830. Lent 
by Kennedy and Company, New York, New 
York. See p. 123 

127 The Upper Missouri: Grand Detour, 
about 1832, by George Catlin (1796- 
1872). Oil on paper, 21/4 x 27/4; about 1832. 
Lent by The American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, New York. See p. 119 

128 A Harbor Scene With Fish Market Near 
Philadelphia, 1833, by William Carr 
(active 1833). Oil, 14& x 20; lower right, 
Carr 1833. Lent by Victor Spark, New York, 
New York. See p. 117 

129 The Smith And Dimon Shipyard, New 
York City, 1833, by James Pringle (1788- 
1847). Oil, 32 x 51; lower right, Pringle 
1833. Lent by the New York State Histori¬ 
cal Association, Cooperstown, New York. 
See p. 120 

130 Andrew Jackson, 1835, by Asher B. Dur¬ 
and (1767-1845). Oil, 30 x 25; 1835. Lent 
by The New-York Historical Society, New 
York, New York. See p. 112 

131 The Great Fire In New York, December 
16 and 17, 1835, by Nicolino Calyo 
(1799-1884). Gouache, 46 x 62; lower left, 
Nicolino Calyo (Boston-N apoli), 1840. Lent 
by Harry Stone, New York, New York. See 

p. 120 

132 A Slave Buyer In Africa, about 1835, by 
Francois Auguste Biard (about 1799- 
1882). Oil, 38 x 59; about 1835. Lent by 
Albert Lieutaud, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
See p. 121 

133 The Marine Hospital, Chelsea, Massa¬ 
chusetts, Showing Oriental Workers, 
about 1835-1840, by an unknown artist. Oil, 
12 x 14; about 1835/1840. Lent by Victor 
Spark, New York, New York. See p. 122 

134 The Interior Of The Second St. Philip's 


Church, Charleston, South Carolina, 

1836, by Thomas Middleton (1797-1863). 
Oil, 24 x 30; about 1836. Lent by St. Phil¬ 
ip's Protestant Episcopal Church, Charles¬ 
ton, South Carolina. See p. 121 

135 Afternoon, Dead Calm: View On The 
Erie Canal Near Pittsford, New York, 

1837, by George Harvey (about 1800- 
1877). Oil on wood panel, 17/2 x 23/2; lower 
right, G. Harvey , 1837. Lent by Mr. and 
Mrs. Perry T. Rathbone, St. Louis, Missouri. 
See p. 130 

136 The Entrance To A Coal Mine Near 
Wheeling, Virginia, 1837 (?), by George 
Harvey (about 1800-1877). Water color, 
11 x 15; lower right, G. Harvey , 1837 (?). 
Lent by Frank H. Woods, Jr., Chicago, Il¬ 
linois. See p. 130 

137 The First State Election In Detroit, 
Michigan, 1837, by T. O. H. P. Burnham 
(active 1837). Oil, 24K x 30?4; about 1837. 
Lent by The Detroit Institute of Arts, De¬ 
troit, Michigan. See p. 125 

138 The Long Story, 1837, by William Sid¬ 
ney Mount (1807-1868). Oil on wood 
panel, 17 x 22; lower left, Wm. S. Mount/ 
1837. The Corcoran Gallery of Art. See p. 128 

139 The Times, 1837, by E. W. Clay (active 
1837). Lithograph, 12 15/16 x 1834; 1837. 
Lent by The New-York Historical Society, 
New York, New York. See p. 124 

140 Fort Laramie, Exterior, about 1837, by 
Alfred J. Miller (1810-1874). Water col¬ 
or, 8 I 2 x 11 %; lower right, A. Miller , about 
1858/1860. Lent by The Walters Art Gal¬ 
lery, Baltimore, Maryland. See p. 129 

141 Fort Laramie, Interior, about 1837, by 
Alfred J. Miller (1810-1874). Water col¬ 
or, 11/2 x 14/8; lower left, Miller , about 1858 
/1860. Lent by The Walters Art Gallery, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

142 Landing The Charettes, about 1837, by 
Alfred J. Miller (1810-1874). Sepia, 9 x 
16; lower right, A. J. M., about 1837. Lent 
by Mrs. Clyde Porter, Kansas City, Missouri. 

143 A Prairie On Fire, about 1837, by Alfred 
J. Miller (1810-1874). Water color, 9/2 x 
14%; about 1858/1860. Lent by The Wal- 
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ters Art Gallery, Baltimore, Maryland. See 
p. 129 

144 Setting Traps For Beaver, about 1837, 
by Alfred J. Miller (1810-1874). Water 
color, 7/2 x 10%; lower right, A. /. M., about 
1837. Lent by Mrs. Clyde Porter, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

145 A Whaling Scene Showing The Ship 
Julian Of New Bedford And The Bark 
Richard Of Salem, about 1837, by Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin West (1818-1854). Oil 
on wood panel, 24 x 120; about 1837. Lent 
by the Peabody Museum, Salem, Massachu¬ 
setts. See p. 126 

146 The Arrival Of The Great Western At 
New York, April 23, 1838, by Joseph Wal¬ 
ter (1783-1856). Oil, 32 3/16 x 49%; 1838. 
Lent by the Phelps Stokes Collection, The 
New York Public Library, New York, New 
York. See p. 131 

147 The National Lancers On Boston Com¬ 
mon, 1838, by Thomas C. Savory (active 
1837-1852). Oil, 36 x 48%; lower left, T. C. 
SAVORY P. 1838. Lent by Amelia Peabody, 
Boston, Massachusetts. See p. 131 

148 Indians Portaging Furs, 1838, by Corne¬ 
lius Krieghof (1812-1872). Oil, 14 x 18; 
lower left, C. Krieghof , Quebec ’38. Lent by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, London, Eng¬ 
land. See p. 132 

149 The Eleutherian Powder Works Of The 
Du Pont Company, 1840, by Bass Otis 
(1784-1861). Oil, 27% x 357s; back of can¬ 
vas, B. OTIS pinx 1 Wilmington , De l 1840. 
Lent anonymously. 

150 The Land Speculator, 1840, by James H. 
Beard (1814-1893). Oil, 23/2 x 28; lower 
left, /. H. Beard , 1840. Lent by Edward 
Eberstadt and Sons, New York, New York. 
See p. 133 

151 The Long Bill, January 1, 1840, by James 
H. Beard (1814-1893). Oil, 30% x 24%; 
about 1840. Lent by The Cincinnati Art 
Museum, Cincinnati, Ohio. See p. 133 

152 Raft On River, about 1840-1850, by an 
unknown artist. Oil, 22% x 27%; about 1840/ 
1850. Lent by the Indiana University Li¬ 
brary, Bloomington, Indiana. See p. 147 
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153 A View Of Baltimore, about 1840, by an 
unknown artist. Oil, 20 x 28; about 1840. 
Lent by Victor Spark, New York, New York. 
See p. 132 

154 Audubon The Naturalist, about 1841, by 
John Woodhouse Audubon (1812-1862) 
and Victor Gifford Audubon (1809-1860). 
Oil, 48 x 62; about 1841. Lent by The 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York, New York. See p. 116 

155 Colonel Colt Testing A Submarine Bat¬ 
tery In New York Harbor Near Staten 
Island, 1842, by A. Gibert (active 1842- 
1844). Oil, 26% x 40; about 1844. Lent 
by Commander Francis Robinson, Newport, 
Rhode Island. 

156 A Birds-Eye View Of The Camp Of The 
Army Of Occupation, Commanded By 
Gen l Taylor Near Corpus Christi, 
Texas, October 1845, by C. Parsons (1821- 
1910) after D. P. Whiting (active about 
1847). Lithograph, colored, 1 IJs x 19; about 
1847. Lent by Hermann Warner Williams, 
Jr., Washington, D. C. 

157 A View Of Athens, Georgia, about 1845, 
by George Cook (1793-1848). Oil, 24% x 
30%; about 1845. Lent by The University of 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

158 Fort Vancouver, about 1845, by Henry J. 
Warre (1819-1898). Water color, 7%xl0%; 
about 1845. Lent by the Public Archives of 
Canada, Ottawa, Canada. See p. 134 

159 Whampoa Anchorage From The Foreign 
Cemetery, about 1845, by an unknown 
artist. Oil, 28 x 45; about 1845. Lent by the 
Peabody Museum, Salem, Massachusetts. 

160 The Foreign Factories At Canton, about 
1845-1850, by an unknown artist. Oil, 18 x 
31; about 1845/1850. Lent by Ellen N. 
LaMotte, Washington, D. C. See p. 134 

161 The Heights Of Monterey From The Sal¬ 
tillo Road Looking Towards The City, 
September 21, 1846, by F. Swinton (1821- 
1910) after D. P. Whiting (active about 
1847). Lithograph, colored, 12x19 3/16; 
about 1847. Lent by Hermann Warner Wil¬ 
liams, Jr., Washington, D. C. 


162 Sowing Grain At Bishop Hill, about 
1846, by Olof Krans (active 1875-1895). 
Oil, 35x44%; about 1875/1895. Lent by 
the Division of Parks and Memorials, State 
of Illinois, Springfield, Illinois. See p. 136 

163 A Battle Between The Macaws And The 
Klallum Indians, about 1846-1848, by 
Paul Kane (1810-1871). Oil, 18x29; 
about 1846/1848. Lent by The Royal On¬ 
tario Museum of Archaeology, Toronto, 
Canada. See p. 134 

164 The Falls Of Colville On The Colum¬ 
bia River, about 1846-1848, by Paul Kane 
(1810-1871). Oil, 19x29; about 1846/ 
1848. Lent by The Royal Ontario Museum 
of Archaeology, Toronto, Canada. 

165 The Battle Of The Plains Of Mesa, 
January 9th, 1847, by William H. Mey¬ 
ers (active 1847-1848). Water color, 11% x 
17%; at top, Battle of the plains of Mesa 
Jany 9th 1847 / The American forces Com¬ 
manded by R. F. Stockton in hollow square 
—charged by Gen 1 Floras on 4 sides, lower 
center, Naval Sketches of the War in Cali¬ 
fornia, lower right, Meyers — No 11, 1847. 
In a bound volume, Naval Sketches of the 
War in California. Lent by The Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library, Hyde Park, New York. 
See p. 137 

166 The Attack On Molino Del Rey Y Casa 
Mata, 1847, by G. Escalante (active 
about 1847). Oil, 19 2/3x24; lower right, 
G. Escalante / pinxt, about 1847. Lent by 
the Museo Nacional de Historia, Chapulte- 
pec, Mexico City, Mexico. 

167 Vicente Suarez, Cadet At The Cha- 
pultepec Military College, September 
13, 1847, by Santiago Hernandez (active 
1847). Oil, 33 x 24%; lower left, Lo hizo/ 
Santiago Hernandez Y Ayllon, about 1847. 
Lent by the Museo Nacional de Historia, 
Chapultepec, Mexico City, Mexico. See p. 
138 

168 The Grand Plaza, Mexico City With 
United States Troops And Flag Over 
The Royal Palace, September 14, 1847, 
by Antonio Gualdi (active 1847). Oil, 
32 x 46; lower right, Gualdi 1847. Lent by 


the Louisiana State Museum, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. See p. 139 

169 General Winfield Scott Reviewing 
Troops, 1847, by James Walker (1819- 
1889). Oil, 24% x 40; lower right, J. 
WALKER, about 1847. Lent by Mrs. Trux- 
tun Beale, Washington, D. C. 

170 Cheever’s Mill On The St. Croix, 1847, 
by Henry Lewis (1819-1904). Oil, 20 x 30; 
about 1848. Lent by The Minneapolis In¬ 
stitute of Arts, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
See p. 136 

171 Flax-Scutching Bee, about 1847-1850, by 
Linton Park (active 1840-1880). Oil on 
bed ticking, 31x50; about 1847/1850. 
Lent by Colonel and Mrs. Edgar W. Gar- 
bisch, New York, New York. See p. 140 

172 A View Of Fort Snelling, about 1848, by 
Seth Eastman (1808-1875). Oil, 27 x 34; 
about 1848. Lent by The Minneapolis In¬ 
stitute of Arts, Minneapolis, Minnesota. See 
p. 141 

173 Wahb asha’s Prairie: Mississippi River 
Scene In July, 1848, by Seth Eastman 
(1808-1875). Pencil, 6% x 9%. Lent by the 
Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth¬ 
nology, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

174 The Alamo At San Antonio, Texas, De¬ 
cember 1848, by Seth Eastman (1808- 
1875). Water color, 4% x 7%; lower left, 
Dec. 1848. Lent by the Peabody Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

175 Stockton, 1849, by Josiah Perkins Cressy 
(1814-d. after 1865). Oil, 19% x 24; 1849. 
Lent by Helen Weber Kennedy, Stockton, 
California. 

176 A Forty-Niner, about 1849, by John 
Woodhouse Audubon (1812-1862). Water 
color, 10% x 13%; about 1849. Lent by the 
Southwest Museum, Los Angeles, California. 
See p. 142 

177 Emigrants Attacked By The Comanches, 
about 1849, by Seth Eastman (1808-1875). 
Water color, 13% x 16%; lower left, Capt. S. 
Eastman U. S. Army Del., about 1849. Lent 
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by the James Jerome Hill Reference Library, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

178 The Attack On An Emigrant Train, 
about 1849, by Charles Wimar (1828- 
1862). Oil, 5514 x 79; lower right, Charles 
Wimar Diisf. 1856. Lent by the Museum of 
Art, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

179 Telegraph Hill, San Francisco, about 
1849-1850, by an unknown artist. Oil, 23 x 
33; about 1849/1850. Lent by the Wells 
Fargo Bank and Union Trust Company, San 
Francisco, California. See p. 143 

180 Chinese Diggings, January, 1850, by John 
Woodhouse Audubon (1812-1862). Pencil, 
10 x 13. Lent by the Southwest Museum, 
Los Angeles, California. 

181 Sacramento City, April 27, 1850, by John 
Woodhouse Audubon (1812-1862). Pencil, 
10% x 131s. Lent by the Southwest Museum, 
Los Angeles, California. 

182 San Francisco, Looking East From Clay 
And Powell Streets, about 1850, by Fred¬ 
erick Tobin (active about 1850). Oil on 
paper, 13/2 x 1914 (sight); about 1850. Lent 
by Mrs. C. Tobin Clark, San Mateo, Cal¬ 
ifornia. 

183 The Stage Coach “Seventy-Six” Of The 
Knickerbocker Line, about 1850, by Hen¬ 
ry Boese (1844-1860). Oil, 24 x 48; lower 
right, H. Boese , about 1850. Lent by the 
Museum of the City of New York, New 
York, New York. See p. 145 

184 The Belle Creole At New Orleans, 
about 1850, by an unknown artist. Oil, 48 x 
72; lower right, S. F., about 1850. Lent by 
Mrs. E. C. Chadbourne, Washington, D. C. 
See p. 146 

185 The Mohawk Valley, about 1850, by Rob¬ 
ert Havell (1796-1886). Oil, 36 x 50; 
about 1850. Lent by the New York State 
Historical Association, Cooperstown, New 
York. See p. 148 

186 Foster’s Bar, 1851, by Erneste Etienne 
de Francheville Narjot (1827-1898). 
Oil on mill board, ll/a x 13/2; 1851. Lent by 
Edward Eberstadt and Sons, New York, 
New York. See p. 143 
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187 A General View Of The United States 
Section Of The 1851 Exhibition, London, 
England, by Joseph Nash (1808-1878). 
Lithograph, colored, 16% x 23; 1852. Lent 
by the Victoria and Albert Museum, Lon¬ 
don, England. See p. 152 

188 Justice Meted Out To English Jim, July 
11, 1851, by John Prendergast (active 
1851). Oil, 18 x 24; about 1851. Lent 
by Roger D. Lapham, San Francisco, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

189 The County Election, 1851, by George 
Caleb Bingham (1811-1879). Oil, 37 x 51; 
1851. Lent by The Boatmen’s National Bank 
of St. Louis, St. Louis, Missouri. See p. 154 

190 The Treaty Of Traverse Des Sioux, 
1851, by Frank B. Mayer (1827-1899). 
Oil, 22% x 39%; lower right, Frank B. Mayer , 
1851/1885. Lent by the Minnesota Histori¬ 
cal Society, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

191 The Yacht America Leaving Boston 
Harbor For England, 1851, by James E. 
Buttersworth (1817-about 1851). Oil, 20 
x 30%; lower right, J. E. Buttersworth , about 
1851. Lent by the Museum of Art, Rhode 
Island School of Design, Providence, Rhode 
Island. See p. 150 

192 Crossing The Isthmus, about 1852, by Al¬ 
bertis Del Orient Browere (1814-1887). 
Oil, 32/2 x 47% (sight); lower right, ADO 
Browere , about 1852. Lent by Mrs. Everett 
Lee Millard, Highland Park, Illinois. See p. 
144 

193 Commodore Perry Carrying The “Gospel 
Of God” To The Heathen, 1853, by J. G. 
Evans (active 1840-1859). Oil, 29% x 36%; 
at bottom, U. S. JAPAN FLEET , Com 0 PER- 
RY. carrying the “GOSPEL OF GOD.” to the 
HEATHEN. 1853., lower right, EVANS. 
Lent by the Chicago Historical Society, Chi¬ 
cago, Illinois. See p. 157 

194 Passing The Rubicon, July 12, 1853, by 
Wilhelm Heine (1827-1885). Water color, 
18 x 33% (sight); lower right, W. Heine. 
1853. Lent by the United States Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Maryland. 

195 The American Expedition Under Com- 


modore Perry Landing In Japan, July 14, 
1853, by Wilhelm Heine (1827 - 1885) . 
Water color, 17% x 33 (sight); lower left, 
W. Heine 1853. Lent by the United States 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland. 

196 The Latting Observatory, New York 
City, 1853, by an unknown artist. Litho¬ 
graph, colored, 21 x 16 5/16; about 1853. 
Lent by the Phelps Stokes Collection, The 
New York Public Library, New York, New 
York. See p. 153 

197 A Slave Market, Richmond, Virginia, 
about 1853, by Eyre Crowe (1824-1910). 
Oil, 21/1 x 32; lower right, E. CROWE, about 
1853. Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Samuel J. Hen¬ 
ry, Washington, D. C. See p. 156 

198 J. M. Studebaker In His Wagon Tire 
Shop At Hangtown, California, 1853- 
1858, by H. M. T. Powell (active 1849- 
1858). Oil, 23/2 x 32%; 1853/1858. Lent by 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Grabhorn, San Fran¬ 
cisco, California. See p. 158 

199 The Party For Commodore Perry At 
The Yokahama Entertainment House, 
Bushu Province, January 11, 1854, by an 
unknown artist. Color wood cut, 18% x 13%; 
1860. Lent by the William L. Clements Li¬ 
brary, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

200 A View On The Rio Gila, 1855, by 
Henry Cheevers Pratt (1803-1880). Oil, 
26 x 36; on back of canvas, H. C. Pratt, Bos¬ 
ton 1855. Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Carl Schae¬ 
fer Dentzel, Northridge, California. See p. 
149 

201 An Election Day Bonfire, Fifth And 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Penn¬ 
sylvania, about 1854, by Bernard Uhle 
(active 1854). Oil, 16 x 20; 1854. Lent by 
the Atwater Kent Museum, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. See p. 158 

202 Stump Speaking, 1854, by George Caleb 
Bingham (1811-1879). Oil, 42% x 57; 1854. 
Lent by The Boatmens National Bank of 
St. Louis, St. Louis, Missouri. See p. 155 

203 The Lackawanna Valley, 1855, by 
George Inness (1825-1894). Oil, 33% x 50 
3/16; lower left, G. Inness, 1855. Lent by 


the National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D. C. See p. 159 

204 Cutting Up A Whale On The West 
Coast Of Kamchatka, 1855, by Edward 
Mayer Kern (1823-1863). Oil, 16 x 22; 
lower left, KERN, about 1857. Lent by the 
United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Maryland. 

205 Wall Street, Half Past 2 O’Clock, Oc¬ 
tober 13, 1857, by James H. Cafferty 
(1819-1867), and Charles G. Rosen¬ 
berg (active 1858). Oil, 50 x 39%; lower 
left, CAFFERTY 1858 / ROSENBERG. Lent 
by the Museum of the City of New York, 
New York, New York. See p. 161 

206 A Camel Train Searching For Water, 
about 1857, by Erneste Etienne De Fran- 
cheville Narjot (1827-1898). Oil, 29 x 
39% (sight); lower right, E. Narjot/1867. 
Lent by Mrs. Truxtun Beale, Washington, 
D. C. See p. 160 

207 A Camel Train At A River, about 1857, 
by Erneste Etienne De Francheville 
Narjot (1827-1898). Oil, 29 x 39% (sight); 
lower right, E. Narjot/1867. Lent by Mrs. 
Truxtun Beale, Washington, D. C. 

208 The Last Moments Of John Brown, De¬ 
cember 2, 1859, by Thomas Hovenden 
1840-1895). Oil, 77% x 63%; lower left, 
Copyright/ Hovenden 1884. Lent by The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
New York. See p. 163 

209 Central City, Colorado, I860, by Eman¬ 
uel Leutze (1816-1868). Water color, 15 x 
20; 1860. Lent by the Western History De¬ 
partment, The Public Library, The City and 
County of Denver, Colorado. 

210 Study For Signing The Secession Ordi¬ 
nance Of The Louisiana Legislature, 
January 26, 1861, by E. Wood Perry Jr. 
(1831-1915). Oil, 14 x 30; lower right, E. 
W. Perry Jr. 1861. Lent by the Louisiana 
State Museum, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

211 The Inauguration Of Jefferson Davis At 
Montgomery, Alabama, February 18, 
1861, after a painting by James Massalon 
(active 1861-1878), from a photograph 
taken on the spot. Lithograph, colored, 29% 
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x 23/2; 1878. Lent by the Alabama State 
Department of Archives and History, Mont¬ 
gomery, Alabama. 

212 The Bombardment Of Fort Sumter, April 
13, 1861, by Albert Bierstadt (1830-1902). 
Oil, 26 x 68; lower right, A. Bierstadt , about 
1861. Lent by The Union League of Phila¬ 
delphia, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. See p. 
169 

213 The Confederate States Cruiser Nash¬ 
ville Burning The Harvey Birch Of 
Salem, Massachusetts, Off The English 
Coast, November 19, 1861, by D. McFar- 
lane (active 1861-about 1864). Oil, 25 x 38; 
lower left, D. McFarlane/1864. Lent by the 
Peabody Museum, Salem, Massachusetts. 

214 A Conflagration In A City On The 
Eastern Seaboard, 1861, by H. B. L. (ac¬ 
tive 1861). Oil, 22 x 30; lower center, H. B. 
L. 1861. Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Max Seltzer, 
Brookline, Massachusetts. See p. 170 

215 A View Of Gay Street: Knoxville, Ten¬ 
nessee, 1861, by Samuel B. Palmer (ac¬ 
tive 1864-1868). Pencil, 6 % x 9Js; lower left, 
SBP , about 1864. Lent by Hermann War¬ 
ner Williams, Jr., Washington, D. C. 

216 Men Of Progress: American Inventors, 
1861, by John Sartain (1808-1897), after 
Christian Schussele (1824-1879). Mezzo¬ 
tint, 37 x 49; 1862. Lent by Orson D. Munn, 
New York, New York. See p. 171 

217 The Interior Of An American Steamer, 

about 1861, by .?. Yoshikazu (active 

1861). Color wood cut, 14/2 x 29/4; about 

1861. Lent by the William L. Clements Li¬ 
brary, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

218 The Olivier Plantation, about 1861, by 
Adrian Persac (active 1857-1872). Water 
color, 16/4 x 22; lower right, A. Persac 1861. 
Lent by the Louisiana State Museum, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

219 A Ride For Liberty: The Fugitive Slaves, 

1862, by Eastman Johnson (1824-1906). 
Oil on academy board, 21% x 26/4; lower 
right, E. /., about 1862/1863. Lent by The 
Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, New York. See 

p. 162 
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220 The Merrimac And The Monitor In 
Hampton Roads, March 9, 1862, by C. 
Riess (active about 1862). Oil, 18/s x 30/4; 
lower left, C. Riess , about 1862. Lent by 
Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Groves, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

221 A Panorama Of The Sioux Massacre, 
August, 1862, by John Stevens (1816- 
1879). Oil, 36 72-x-84-inch panels, overall 
225 feet long; 1870/1878. Lent by the Min¬ 
nesota Historical Society, St. Paul, Min¬ 
nesota. 

222 The First Virginia Cavalry At A Halt, 
Antietam Campaign, September, 1862, by 
Alfred R. Waud (1828-1891). Pencil, 8% 
x 12%; 1862. Lent by the Prints and Photo¬ 
graphs Division, The Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

223 The Texas Terry Rangers, about 1862, by 
Carl Iwonski (1830-1922). Oil, 12 x 16; 
about 1862. Lent by the Ernest Muensberg- 
er Collection, Witte Memorial Museum, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

224 A Lincoln Reception At The White 
House, 1863 (?), attributed to Francis 
Bicknell Carpenter (1830-1900). Oil, 24 x 
40; about 1863. Lent by Newcomb Carlton, 
New York, New York. See p. 174 

225 The Battle Of Port Hudson, March 14, 

1863, by Edward Arnold (about 1824- 
1866). Oil, 30/4 x 40; lower left, E. ARNOLD 

1864. Lent by the Smithsonian Institution, 
United States National Museum, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. See p. 173 

226 The Battle Of Chancellorsville, May 
1, 1863, by Alfred R. Waud (1828-1891). 
Wash drawing, 18% x 21%; 1863. Lent by 
the Prints and Photographs Division, The 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

227 General Doubleday Watching His 
Troops Cross The Potomac, June 25, 
1863, by David G. Blythe (1815-1865). 
Oil, 30/4 x 40; about 1863. Lent by the Na¬ 
tional Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum, 
Cooperstown, New York. See p. 176 

228 The Battle Of Gettysburg, July 1-3, 
1863, by John Richards (1831-1889). Oil, 
24% x 3714; lower right, J. Richards , about 
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1870. Lent by Nelson A. Rockefeller, New 
York, New York. See p. 177 

229 The Battle Of Gettysburg On The 
Third Day, July 3, 1863, by Edwin Forbes 
(1828-1891). Pencil, 9)4 x 26)4; lower right, 
July 3rd 10. A.M. E.F, 1863. Lent by the 
Prints and Photographs Division, The Li¬ 
brary of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

230 The War Spirit At Home: Celebrating 
The Victory At Vicksburg, July 4, 1863, 
by Lilly Martin Spencer (1822-1902). 
Oil, 30 x 32)4; lower left, L. M. Spencer 
1866. Lent by The Newark Museum, New¬ 
ark, New Jersey. See p. 178 

231 A Picnic On The Hudson, 1863 (?), by 
Thomas Pritchard Rossiter (1818-1868). 
Oil, 27)4 x 44)4; 1863. Lent by the Julia L. 
Butterfield Memorial Library, Cold Spring, 
New York. See p. 181 

232 The Battle Of Chickamauga, September 
18 and 19, 1863, by James Walker (1819- 
1889). Oil, 14)4 x 40; lower left, J. Walker, 
1864. Lent by the Historical Properties 
Branch, Office of Military History, Depart¬ 
ment of The Army, Washington, D. C. 

233 Battery Bee, December 3, 1863, by Con¬ 
rad Wise Chapman (1842-1910). Oil, 11/4 
x 15/4; on back of canvas, C. W. C., Dec. 3, 
1863. Lent by the Confederate Memorial 
Literary Society, The Confederate Museum, 
Richmond, Virginia. See p. 182 

234 The Confederate Submarine Torpedo 
Boat H. L. Hunley, December 6, 1863, 
by Conrad Wise Chapman (1842-1910). 
Oil, 11% x 15%; lower right, C. W. C. 
Charleston Dec. 6, 1863. Lent by the Con¬ 
federate Memorial Literary Society, The 
Confederate Museum, Richmond, Virginia. 
See p. 183 

235 Fort Sumter, December 8, 1863, by Con¬ 
rad Wise Chapman (1842-1910). Oil, 11/4 
x 15/4; lower left, C. W. C. Dec. 8, 1863. 
Lent by the Confederate Memorial Literary 
Society, The Confederate Museum, Rich¬ 
mond, Virginia. 

236 Fort Sumter, Interior At Sunrise, 1863, 
by Conrad Wise Chapman (1842-1910). 
Oil, 11/4 x 15%; lower right, Fort Sumter, 


Interior—Sunrise, C. W. C., 1863. Lent by 
the Confederate Memorial Literary Society, 
The Confederate Museum, Richmond, Vir¬ 
ginia. 

237 The Blacksmith Shop, about 1863, by 
Eastman Johnson (1824-1906). Oil, 17 x 
21; lower right, E. Johnson *63. Lent by the 
New York State Historical Association, 
Cooperstown, New York. See p. 179 

238 Home Sweet Home, about 1863, by Win¬ 
slow Homer (1836-1910). Oil, 21)4 x 16)4; 
lower right, W. Homer, 1863. Lent by 
George M. L. La Branche, New York, New 
York. 

239 Hospital Attendants Collecting The 
Wounded After The Engagement, about 

1863, by Alfred R. Waud (1828-1891). 
Wash drawing, 9)4 x 13%; about 1863. Lent 
by the Prints and Photographs Division, The 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
See p. 182 

240 Playing Old Soldier, about 1863, by 
Winslow Homer (1836-1910). Oil, 16 x 
12; lower right, Homer, 1863. Lent by the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Massachu¬ 
setts, See p. 187 

241 A Skirmish In The Wilderness, 1864, by 
Winslow Homer (1836-1910). Oil, 18 x 
26; lower left, HOMER, N. Y. -65. Lent by 
The Art Museum of the New Britain Insti¬ 
tute, New Britain, Connecticut. See p. 184 

242 Sherman's March Through Georgia, 

1864, by A. B. Carlin (active about 1871). 
Oil, 35 x 47)4; lower left, A. B. Carlin, 1871. 
Lent by Mrs. McCook Knox, Washington, 
D. C. See p. 185 

243 The Engagement Between The Kear- 
sarge And Alabama, June 19, 1864, by 
J. W. Swift (active 1865). Oil, 24)4 x 36)4; 
lower right, J. W. Swift, 1865. Lent by Ken¬ 
nedy and Co., New York, New York. 

244 The Old Westover Mansion, 1864, by 
Edward Lamson Henry (1841-1919). Oil, 
on wood panel, 11)4 x 14%; lower right, E. L. 
Henry 69. The Corcoran Gallery of Art. 
See p. 188 

245 The Presentation Of Colors To The 
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First Colored Regiment Of New York 
In 1864, by Edward Lamson Henry 
(1841-1919). Oil, 16% x 25%; 1869. Lent by 
The Union League Club, New York, New 
York. 

246 Returned Union Prisoners Of War Ex¬ 
changing Their Rags For New Clothing 
On Roard The Flag Of Truce Ship New 
York, about 1864, by Alfred R. Waud 
(1828-1891). Wash drawing, 9 9/16 x 13 
15/16; about 1864. Lent by the Prints and 
Photographs Division, The Library of Con¬ 
gress, Washington, D. C. See p. 183 

247 Abraham Lincoln, 1864-1865, by George 
Peter Alexander Healy (1813- 1894). 
Oil, 74 x 54; upper right, G. P. A. Healy , 
1887. Lent by the National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D. C. See p. 166 

248 City Point, Virginia, Headquarters Of 
General Grant, 1864-1865, by Edward 
Lamson Henry (1841-1919). Oil, 30 x 60; 
lower right, E. L. Henry ’ 65-1873 . Lent by 
the Addison Gallery of American Art, An¬ 
dover, Massachusetts. See p. 186 

249 General Sherman Reviewing His Army 
In Savannah Before Starting On His 
Campaign, January, 1865, by Alfred R. 
Waud (1828-1891). Pencil, 9 % x 12%; 1865. 
Lent by the Prints and Photographs Divi¬ 
sion, The Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C. 

250 The Peace Makers, March 27, 1865, by 
George Peter Alexander Healy (1813- 
1894). Oil, 47% x 66; 1868. Lent by The 
White House, the Government of the United 
States. See p. 189 

251 Pitching Quoits, about 1865, by Winslow 
Homer (1836-1910). Oil, 2 6% x 5314; lower 
right, Winslow Homer 1865. Lent by the 
Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. See p. 175 

252 Review By The President Of The Caval¬ 
ry Of The Army Of The Potomac, 1865, 
by Alfred R. Waud (1828-1891). Wash 
drawing, 13/4 x 20/4; lower right, Alf. R. 
Waud , about 1865. Lent by the Prints and 
Photographs Division, The Library of Con¬ 
gress, Washington, D. C. 
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253 The Surrender At Appomattox, April 9, 
1865, by Alonzo Chappel (1828-1887). 
Oil, 14 x 20; 1865. Lent by Harry MacNeill 
Bland, New York, New York. See p. 190 

254 The Death Of Abraham Lincoln, April 
15, 1865, by John B. Bachelder (active 
1865) and Alonzo Chappel (1829-1887). 
Oil, 2814 x 46; lower left, Jno B. Bachelder/ 
Designer 1865, lower right, A. Chappel 
1868. Lent by Brown University, Provi¬ 
dence, Rhode Island. See p. 191 

255 Lincoln’s Body Lying In State In The 
East Room Of The White House, April 
19, 1865, by Alfred R. Waud (1828-1891). 
Wash drawing, 10)4 x 13%; 1865. Lent by 
the Prints and Photographs Division, The 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

256 Lincoln’s Funeral Pavilion, Cleveland, 
April 28, 1865, by Alfred R. Waud (1828- 
1891). Wash drawing, 9 15/16 x 1324; 1865. 
Lent by the Prints and Photographs Divi¬ 
sion, The Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C. 

257 The Reception Of Lincoln’s Body At 
Chicago, May 1, 1865, by Alfred R. Waud 
(1828-1891). Wash drawing, 13/4 x 19 
15/16; 1865. Lent by the Prints and Photo¬ 
graphs Division, The Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

258 Lincoln’s Body In The City Hall At Chi¬ 
cago, May 1, 1865, by Alfred R. Waud 
(1828-1891). Wash drawing, 1014 x 13/4; 
1865. Lent by the Prints and Photographs 
Division, The Library of Congress, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

259 Splicing The Cable, July 13, 1866, by 
Robert Dudley (active about 1866). Oil, 
22 x 33/4; about 1866. Lent by The Metro¬ 
politan Museum of Art, New York, New 
York, courtesy, Smithsonian Institution, 
United States National Museum, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. See p. 198 

260 Walt Whitman, about 1866, by Mathew 
B. Brady (1822/1823-1896). Photograph, 
31/4 x 22/4; print by Henry B. Beville from a 
copy negative from the National Archives. 
The Corcoran Gallery of Art. See p. 194 

The Gun Foundry, 1866, by John Fer- 
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guson Weir (1841-1926). Oil, 46/2 x 62; 
lower right, John F. Weir, 1866. Lent by the 
Putnam County Historical Society, Cold 
Spring, New York. See p. 180 

262 The Attack On General Marcy’s Train 
Near Pawnee Fort, Kansas, September 
23, 1867, by Hermann Stieffel (active 
1867). Water color, 15% x 23/4; lower right, 
H. Stieffel Co. K 5th U. S. Inf. 1867. Lent 
by the Smithsonian Institution, United States 
National Museum, Washington, D. C. 

263 Reconstruction, 1867, by J. L. Giles (ac¬ 
tive 1867). Lithograph, 19% x 25 5/16; 
1867. Lent by the Prints and Photographs 
Division, The Library of Congress, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

264 American Citizens, about 1867, by Thom¬ 
as Waterman Wood (1823-1903). Water 
color on paper, 21% x 39%; about 1867. 
Lent by The Wood Art Gallery, Montpelier, 
Vermont. 

265 Driving The Last Spike Connecting The 
Mississippi And Columbia, May 10, 1869, 
by Thomas Hill (1829-1908). Pencil, 3 x 
5; lower right, Thomas Hill. Lent by Mr. 
and Mrs. Carl Schaefer Dentzel, Northridge, 
California. 

266 The First Train On The Central Pacific 
Railroad, 1869, by Joseph Becker (1841- 
1910). Oil, 18 x 24%; 1869. Lent by the 
Thomas Gilcrease Foundation, Tulsa, Okla¬ 
homa. See p. 197 

267 An Emigrant Train Fording Medicine 
Bow Creek, Rocky Mountains, 1870, by 
Samuel Colman (1832-1920). Oil, 16% x 
30%; lower right, Sam Colman, 1870. Lent 
by Hall Park McCullough, North Benning¬ 
ton, Vermont. See p. 199 

268 Buffalo Harbor From The Foot Of 
Porter Avenue, 1871, by Lars Gustav 
Sellstedt (1819-1911). Oil, 18 x 30; lower 
right, L. G. Sellstedt/ 1871. Lent by the 
Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, New York. 
See p. 197 

269 The Arch Of Titus, Rome, 1871, by 
George Peter Alexander Healy (1813- 
1894). Oil, 73% x 49; upper left, G. P. A. 


Healy, 1871. Lent by The Newark Museum, 
Newark, New Jersey, See p. 201 

270 The Burning Of The Chicago Steam 

Sugar Refinery And The McCormick 
Reaper Works, 1871, by . ?. Leh¬ 

man (active about 1871). Oil, 12% x 20%; 
about 1871. Lent by the Chicago Historical 
Society, Chicago, Illinois. See p. 197 

271 The Country School, 1871, by Winslow 
Homer (1836-1910). Oil, 21 x 38; lower 
right, Winslow Homer 1871. Lent by the 
City Art Museum of St. Louis, St. Louis, 
Missouri. See p. 202 

272 The Cotton Merchants, 1873, by Hil¬ 
aire Germain Edgar Degas (1834-1917). 
Oil, 28 x 34%; lower right, Degas, about 
1876. Lent by the Fogg Museum of Art, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachu¬ 
setts. See p. 209 

273 A Camp Meeting, 1874, by Worthington 
Whittredge (1820-1910). Oil, 16 x 40 
11/16; lower right, W. Whittredge 1874. 
Lent by The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, New York. See p. 203 

274 The Dedication Of The Eads Bridge At 
St Louis, Missouri, July 4, 1874, by Wil¬ 
liam J. Hinchey (1829-1893). Oil, 18 x 29; 
about 1874. Lent by A. S. Hinchey, St. 
Louis, Missouri. See p. 204 

275 Yosemite Valley, 1874, by William 
Hahn (1840P-1890?). Oil, 36% x 46%; lower 
right, Wm. Hahn/ San Francisco/ 1874. 
Lent by the California Historical Society, 
San Francisco, California. See p. 207 

276 Baseball Players Practicing, 1875, by 
Thomas Eakins (1844-1916). Water color, 
10% x 12%; on wall near batter’s hand, 
Eakins/75. Lent by the Museum of Art, 
Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, 
Rhode Island. See p. 206 

277 Old New York, about 1875, by Louis Com¬ 
fort Tiffany (1848-1933). Oil, 27 x 30; 
lower left, Louis C. Tiffany, about 1875. 
Lent by The Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, 
New York. See p. 205 

278 The Battle Of Little Big Horn, June 25, 
1876, by White Bird (active 1894-1895). 
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Water color on cloth, 47 x 89; 1894/1895. 
Lent by the West Point Museum, United 
States Military Academy, West Point, New 
York. 

279 The Cotton Pickers, 1876, by Winslow 
Homer (1836-1910). Oil, 24 x 38; lower 
left, Winslow Homer , 1876. Lent by Wil- 
denstein and Company, New York, New 
York. See p. 208 

280 The Great East River Suspension Bridge, 

1877, by C. H. Parsons (1821-1910) and 

.?.Atwater (active 1877). Chromo¬ 
lithograph, 20/2 x 32/4; published by Currier 
& Ives, 1877. Lent by the Prints and Photo¬ 
graphs Division, The Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. See p. 210 

281 Views Of The Buildings And Surround¬ 
ings Of The Berks County Almshouse, 

1878, by Charles Hofman (active 1878). 
Oil on tin, 32% x 39/2; lower right, 1878— 
Charles Hofman , Painter. Lent by Colonel 
and Mrs. Edgar W. Garbisch, New York, 
New York. See p. 211 

282 The Fairman Rogers Four-In-Hand, 1879, 
by Thomas Eakins (1844-1916). Oil, 24 x 
36; lower left, Eakins *79. Lent by the Phil¬ 
adelphia Museum of Art, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. See p. 213 

283 The Market Plaza, San Antonio, 1879, 
by Thomas Allen (1850-1924). Oil, 26 x 
39%; lower center, Thomas Allen , about 

1879, Lent by the Witte Memorial Museum, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

284 The University Of Kansas, about 1879, by 
James Hess (active about 1879). Oil, 14 x 
20; lower left, Hess (?) 1879 (?) Lent by The 
University of Kansas Museum of Art, Law¬ 
rence, Kansas. See p. 214 

285 A View Of Fort Keogh In The Montana 
Territory, about 1879, by Hermann 
Stieffel (1826-active 1882). Water color, 
13% x 21/2; lower right, H. Stieffel Co. K 5th 
U. S. Infy, about 1879. Lent by the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution, United States National 
Museum, Washington, D. C. 

286 The Flight Of Geronimo, about 1880, by 
Frederic Remington (1861-1909). Oil, 27 
x 40; lower right, Frederic Remington , 
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about 1886. Lent by The Museum of Fine 
Arts of Houston, Houston, Texas. 

287 A Whaling Scene, about 1880, by J. (?) 
Brock (active 1880). Oil, 18% x 24%; lower 
right, / (?) Brock/80. Lent by Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin Grabhorn, San Francisco, California. 

288 In The Land Of Promise: Castle Gar¬ 
den, 1884, by Charles F. Ulrich (1858- 
1908). Oil on wood panel, 23% x 35%; lower 
left, Copyright by Charles F. Ulrich , ANA/ 
1884. The Corcoran Gallery of Art. See 

p. 216 

289 The Homestead Mill Near Pittsburgh, 
1884, by William C. Wall (1810-1886). 
Oil, 32 x 55; lower right, W. C. Wall , 1884. 
Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. Rosen- 
bloom, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. See p. 212 

290 The Herring Net, 1885, by Winslow 
Homer (1836-1910). Oil, 29% x 47%; lower 
right, Homer *85. Lent by The Art Institute 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. See p. 215 

291 Unveiling The Statue Of Liberty, Octo¬ 
ber 28, 1886, by Edward Moran (1829- 
1901). Oil, 84 x 68%; 1887. Lent by Mrs. 
Seton Henry, New York, New York. See p. 

217 

292 Cowboys In The Bad Lands, 1887, by 
Thomas Eakins (1844-1916). Oil, 32% x 
45%; lower right, Eakins 88. Lent by Mabel 
Brady Garvan, New York, New York. See p. 

218 

293 The Agnew Clinic, 1889, by Thomas Eak¬ 
ins (1844-1916). Oil, 74% x 130%; inscrip¬ 
tion on frame, D. HAYES AGNEW M. D. 
CHIRURGUS PERIT1SSIMUS. SCR1PTOR ET 
DOCTOR CLARISSIMUS. VIR VENERATUS 
ET CARISSIM US. MDCCCLXXXIX., on 
back of canvas, AGNEW CHIRURG1 EAKINS 
PHIL ADELPH1EN SIS EFFIGEM PINXIT., 

1889. Lent by the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. See p. 220 

294 The Fight For The Water Hole, about 

1890, by Frederic Remington (1861-1909). 
Oil, 27 x 40; lower right, Frederic Reming¬ 
ton , about 1903. Lent by The Museum of 
Fine Arts of Houston, Houston, Texas. 

295 Steel Workers: Noontime, about 1890, 



by Thomas Pollock Anshutz (1851-1912). 
Oil, 17 x 24; lower left, Thos. Anshutz, 
about 1890. Lent by Victor Spark, New 
York, New York. See p. 219 

296 A Lady Of Baptist Corner, Ashfield, 
Massachusetts, 1892, by Edwin R. Elmer 
(1850-1920). Oil, 33% x 25; lower left, E. 
R. Elmer, 1892. Lent by E. Porter Dickin¬ 
son, Amherst, Massachusetts. See p. 221 

297 Fountains At Night, World’s Columbian 
Exposition, Chicago, 1893, by Winslow 
Homer (1836-1910). Oil, 16 x 25; 1893. 
Lent by the Bowdoin College Museum of 
Fine Arts, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Maine. See p. 222 

298 The Bowery At Night, about 1895, by W. 
Louis Sonntag, Jr. (1869-1898). Water 
color, 13 x 17 15/16; lower right, W. Louis 
Sonntag, Jr., about 1895. Lent by the Mu¬ 
seum of the City of New York, New York, 
New York. See p. 223 

299 Admiral George Dewey At Manila Bay, 
May 1, 1898, by Rufus Fairchild Zog- 
baum (1849-1925). Oil, 53 x 42; lower 
right, R. F. Zogbaum/1898. Lent by the 
State of Vermont. See p. 226 

300 A Scene During The Embarkation At 
Tampa, 1898, by William J. Glackens 
(1870-1938). Wash drawing, 11% x 18%; 
lower left, W. Glackens/ Port Tampa, 1898. 
Lent by the Kraushaar Galleries, New York, 
New York. 

301 Just Before The Engagement, 1898, by 
William J. Glackens (1870-1938). Wash 
drawing, 16 x 21; lower center, W. Glack¬ 
ens/ El Poso, 1898. Lent by the Kraushaar 
Galleries, New York, New York. See p. 224 

302 The Scream Of Shrapnel At San Juan 
Hill, Cuba, July 1, 1898, by Frederic 
Remington (1861-1909). Oil, 35% x 60%; 
lower left, Frederic Remington/ 1898. Lent 
by the Yale University Art Gallery, New 
Haven, Connecticut. See p. 225 

303 The Night After San Juan: Tending The 
Wounded, 1898, by William J. Glackens 


(1870-1938). Water color, 14 x 14; 1898. 
Lent by Henry Schnakenberg, Newtown, 
Connecticut. See p. 224 

304 The Night After San Juan: Field Hos¬ 
pital, 1898, by William J. Glackens 
(1870-1938). Wash drawing, 21% x 14%; 
lower right, W. Glackens, 1898. Lent by the 
Kraushaar Galleries, New York, New York. 
See p. 225 

305 Santiago De Cuba, July 17, 1898, by Wil¬ 
liam J. Glackens (1870-1938). Wash draw¬ 
ing, 18 x 20%; lower left, W. Glackens/ 
Santiago de Cuba, 1898. Lent by the Kraus¬ 
haar Galleries, New York, New York. 

306 Starving Refugees From Santiago Con¬ 
gregating At El Caney, 1898, by Wil¬ 
liam J. Glackens (1870-1938). Wash draw¬ 
ing, 16 x 20%; 1898. Lent by the Kraushaar 
Galleries, New York, New York. 

307 Between Rounds, 1899, by Thomas Eakins 
(1844-1916). Oil, 50% x 40; lower right, 
Eakins 99. Lent by the Philadelphia Muse¬ 
um of Art, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. See 
p. 227 

308 The Breadline, 1900, by George Luks 
(1867-1933). Pastel, 19 x 28% (sight); low¬ 
er left, GEORGE LUKS 1900. Lent by the 
Kraushaar Galleries, New York, New York. 
See p. 229 

309 The East River, 1901, by Maurice Brazil 
Prendergast (1859-1924). Water color, 13% 
x 19%; lower right, Maurice R. Prendergast/ 
1901 The East River. Lent by The Museum 
of Modern Art, New York, New York. See p. 
228 

310 A Factory Worker, East Side, about 

1902, by Jacob Epstein (1880- ). Pen¬ 

cil, 13% x 10%; lower right, Epstein, about 
1902. Lent by John Davis Hatch, Jr., Nor¬ 
folk, Virginia. 

311 Dawn At Culebra, 1913, by Jonas Lie 

1880-1940). Oil, 29% x 35% (sight); lower 
left, 1913. Lent by the West 

Point Museum, United States Military Acad¬ 
emy, West Point, New York. See p. 231 
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The sources of prose and poetry quoted in American Processional 
are listed herewith. The page referred to is indicated by the number 
hanging in the lefthand margin, as “5.” The first entry after the page 
number gives the source of the running head at the top of the page, 
with the exception of the references for the half titles and quotations 
on pages 5, 29, 63, 89, 111, 165, and 193, which are keyed to the line 
in which they appear. The number in italics indicates the line in 
which a quotation begins. Sources for secondary captions with illus¬ 
trations, such as Thomas Cavendish's letter to Queen Elizabeth on 
p. 35, are keyed to the term“sub-caption.” Citations for historical data 
are given by keying source to page and line. For reasons of space, 
listings are given in a condensed form. When a source is cited for the 
second time, and thereafter, only the title is given. For standard 
works frequently consulted, the initial reference is by title, keyed 
to the short reading list at the end of this section. The quotations are 
verbatim transcripts of the source's spelling and punctuation. Much 
of the material quoted is out of copyright; but when copyrighted 
material has been used for which permission to reprint is necessary, 
due acknowledgment has been made in the body of the entry. 


Sources and Permissions 


5 Whitman, “Song of the Universal” 

23 28 Stefan Lorant, The New World, 1946, 36 

25 sub-caption The New World, 264 

29 4 Stephen Vincent Benet, America, 1944, 7 

31 Letter trom Columbus, February 15, 1493 

1 same 

7 same 

28 The New World , 36 

32 Whitman, “Passage to India” 

28 Walter Bigges (?), “A Summarie and True 
Discourse of Sir Francis Drakes West-Indian 
Voyage,” 1588. in: Sir Francis Drake Revived, 
1653 

33 The New World , 41 
sub-captions same, 37, 55, 67 

34 Inscription on the print of St. Augustine, 1588 

6 Charter issued to Sir Walter Raleigh, March 
25, 1584. in: Documents of American History, 6 

8 Letter from Thomas Cavendish to Queen 
Elizabeth, September 9, 1588. in: Elizabethan 
England, edited by Eva Mabel Tenison, 1940, 
VII, 372 

35 “A famous dittie of the joyful receiving of the 
Quenes most excellent maiestie, 1588. in: 
Elizabethan England, II, 5 

sub-caption Cavendish’s letter to Queen Eliza¬ 
beth 

6 Richard Hakluyt, 1584. in: American Politi¬ 
cal and Social History, 23 

7 The New World, 124 
10 same, 180, note 1 

36 “First Charter of Virginia, April 10, 1606.” in- 
Documents, 8 

2 The New World, 7 
6 same, 158 

10 same, 159 

15 Richard Hakluyt, Divers Voyages Touching 
the Discoverie of America. Thomas Woodcocke, 
1582 

18 David Harvey, The Great Chartered Com¬ 
panies, 1926, 11 

24 Documents, 8 

25 same 

32 Ralph Hamor, A True Discourse of the Pres¬ 
ent Estate of Virginia, London, 1615, 63 
37 same 

37 same 

sub-caption Inscription on the painting 

3 AT rue Discourse 

38 Narratives of New N etherland, 1609-1664, edit¬ 
ed by J. Franklin Jameson, 22 


11 Documents, 15 

18 Main Currents in American Thought, 152 

39 Documents, 16 

sub-caption Main Currents, 152 

2 same, 155 

9 From a sermon by William Stoughton, “New 
England’s True Interest,” delivered in 1670 
13 Samuel Eliot Morison, Harvard College in 
the 17th Century, 1936, II, 519 

40 Stoughton’s sermon, 1670 

I Harvard College, II, 519 

3 A Cultural History of Education, 299 ff. 

41 Massachusetts Bay Colony school law of 1642. 
in: Documents, 28 

II Cities in the Wilderness, 420 

21 Carl and Jessica Bridenbaugh, Rebels and 
Gentlemen, 1942, 3-4 
26 Narratives of New Netherland, 7 
32 same, 22 

42 American History Told by Contemporaries, I, 
542 

4 Father Isaac Joques, Narrative of a Captiv¬ 
ity Among the Mohawk Indians, and a Descrip¬ 
tion of New Netherland in 1642-3, 1856, 55-56 

12 XVIIth Century Painting in New England, 
edited by Louisa Dresser, 1935, 51 

15 Oliver Wendell Holmes, Medical Essays, 
1842-1882, 1883, 326-327 
18 same 

43 Same 

sub-caption XVIIth Century Painting, 51 
6 Origins of the American Revolution, 4 

44 A Letter from William Penn, Proprietary and 
Governour of Pennsylvania in America, 1683, 7 

6 same 

45 The Growth of American Thought, 49 

4 Herbert Morais, The Struggle for American 
Freedom, 1944, 68 

7 Herbert Aptheker, Negro Slave Revolts, 
1943, 162 

13 American History Told by Contemporaries, 
I, 246 

46 George Berkeley, A Proposal for the Better Sup¬ 
plying Of Churches in Our Foreign Plantations, 
1725 

4 same 

47 Peter Force, Tracts and Other Papers, Relating 
Principally to the Origin, Settlement, and 
Progress of the Colonies in North America, 
1836,1, 2 

5 same 
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48 Gustavus Hesselius, 1682-1755, 1938, 25 

6 The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, 
1886, 172-173 
14 Gustavus Hesselius 

49 “A Poem Occasioned By Hearing the Late Rev¬ 
erend George Whitefield, Priest,” 1771. in: 
American Broadside Verse, edited by Ola Eliza¬ 
beth Winslow, 1930, 171 

sub-caption The Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin, 171-172 

13 Albert D. Belden, George Whitefield, The 
Awakener, 1930, 1 

50 Journal of Captain Isaac Freeman for June 19, 
1748. in: Howard M. Chapin, Privateering in 
King George's War, 1928, 58 

10 Documents, 28 

12 William Murrell, A History of American 
Graphic Humor, 1933,1, 193 
20 Hakluyt, 1584 

51 Charles Chauncey, Two Letters to a Friend on 
the Present Critical Conjuncture of Affairs in 
North America, 1755, 27 

1 James Gibson, A Journal of the Late Siege 
by the Troops from North America Against the 
French at Cape Breton, 1765, iii 

52 Journal of Captain Isaac Freeman for June 19, 
1748 

8 Two Letters to a Friend, 27 

14 “A Ballad Concerning the Fight Between 
the English and the French,” 1755. in: Ameri¬ 
can Broadside Verse, 121 

53 Thomas Young, A Poem Sacred to the Memory 
of James Wolfe, Esq., 1761, 5 

4 Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Travellers 

and Outlaws, 1889, 47 

19 A History of the United States, II, 597 

54 Sir John Pringle, The Life of General James 
Wolfe, The Conqueror of Canada, 1760, 15 
12 same 

55 Letter from Jared Ingersoll to Thomas Whately, 
July 6, 1765. in: Jared Ingersoll Papers, edited 
by Franklin B. Dexter, 1918, IX, 298-300 
sub-caption Barbara Neville Parker and Anne 
Bolling Wheeler, John Singleton Copley, 1938, 
73 

56 Letter from Copley to Benjamin West, Novem¬ 
ber 12, 1766. in: Letters and Papers of John 
Singleton Copley and Henry Pelham, 1914, 51 
22 same 

57 Nathaniel Appleton, A Thanksgiving Sermon 
on the Total Repeal of the Stamp Act, 1766, 14 

15 Jared Ingersoll Papers 
27 Inscription on the print 

58 Letters of a Loyalist Lady; Being the Letters of 
Anne Hulton, Sister of Henry Hulton, Commis¬ 
sioner of Customs at Boston, 1767-1776, 1927, 
38-39 
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59 An article signed “Candidus” in the Boston 
Gazette, October 14, 1771. in: The Writings of 
Samuel Adams, edited by Harry A. Cushing, 
1906, II, 255-256 

2 Affidavit of Robert Goddard, 1770. in: A 
Short Narrative of the Horrid Massacre in Bos¬ 
ton Perpetrated In the Evening of the Fifth 
Day of March, 1770, By Soldiers of the XXIXth 
Regiment, Which with the XIVth Regiment 
Were Then Quartered There, 1770, 57-58 

7 Listed in the inscription on the print 

60 William Donaldson, North America, A Descrip¬ 
tive Poem, 1757, 13 

4 W. W. Wells, The Life and Public Works of 
Samuel Adams, 1865, I, 475-477 
7 “Candidus,” October 14, 1771 

61 Richard Dillard, The Historic Tea-Party of 
Edenton, October 25th, 1774, sixth edition, 5 

7 J. K. Hosmer, Samuel Adams, 1885, 204 

10 North America, 13 

62 Guillaume Thomas Francois Raynal, The Revo¬ 
lution in America, 1781, 47 

■9 Speech of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 
January 20, 1775. in: Thomas Pemberton, An 
Historical Journal of the American War, 1793 
47 

21 Letter from Washington to Robert McKen¬ 
zie, October 9, 1774. in: The Basic Writings of 
George Washington, 106 
27 The Revolution in America 

63 3 The Gettysburg Address, November 19, 
1863, by Abraham Lincoln, in: Documents, 
428-429 

4 “Common Sense.” in: Selected Work of 
Thomas Paine, 18 

65 Ralph Waldo Emerson, “Concord Hymn.” in: 
The Pocket Book of American Poems, 66 

I The Declaration of Independence, in: Docu¬ 
ments, 100 

3 Report of Lieutenant Colonel Smith to Gov¬ 
ernor Gage, Apirl 22, 1775. in: Documents, 90 

11 Entry for April 19, 1775, in the manuscript 
diary of Dr. Samuel Adams, New York Public 
Library 

20 “Common Sense.” in: Paine, 22 
26 Letter from Washington to the New York 
Legislature, June 26, 1775. in: Basic Writings, 
119-120 ' 6 

31 Letter from Washington to Joseph Reed, 
February 10, 1776. in: Basic Writings, 206-207 

66 “Concord Hymn” 

67 same 

68 General orders for July 2, 1776. in: Basic Writ¬ 
ings, 34 

8 James Thacker, A Military Journal During 
the American Revolution, 1829, 39 

II John Pierpont, “Warren’s Address at Bunker 


Hill.” in: The Pocket Book of American Poems, 
23 

15 A Military Journal 

26 “The Crisis.” in: Paine, 48 

32 Narrative and Critical History of America, 

edited by Justin Winsor, 1888, VII, 195-196 

69 “Warren’s Address at Bunker Hill” 

4 Joseph Galloway, Fabricius, or Letters to 
the People of Great Britain, 1782, Letter I 

11 “The Crisis,” in: Paine, 50 

70 The Gettysburg Address 

9 General orders for July 2, 1776 

71 Letter from Washington to Elbridge Gerry, De¬ 
cember 18, 1776, from the original manuscript 
in the collection of Hermann Warner Williams, 

Jr- 

9 Letter from John Adams to Abigail Adams, 
July 3, 1776. in: The Works of John Adams, 
edited by Charles Francis Adams, 1854, IX, 420 

16 The Declaration of Independence 

36 Joseph White, An Narrative of Events as 
They Occurred from Time to Time in the Revo¬ 
lutionary War, 1833, 22 

72 “Paradise Lost,” Book IV. in: The Works of 
John Milton in Verse and Prose, 1851, II, 90 

I An Narrative of Events 

8 same 

73 “Paradise Lost” 

3 An Narrative of Events 

II “The Crisis.” in: Paine, 47 

74 same 

sub-caption “Common Sense.” in: Paine, 18 

5 Carl Van Doren, Benjamin Franklin, 1938, 
482 

9 same, 400, 417, 661, 725, 780 

75 “The Crisis.” in: Paine, 47 

sub-caption “A Drinking Song in Honor of 
Benjamin Franklin.” in: Our Lusty Forefathers, 
edited by Fairfax D. Downey, 1947, 174 
1 Benjamin Franklin, 661 

6 same, 717 

76 Thomas Power, Lafayette, A Poem, 1834, 10 

1 Marquis James, The Life of Andrew Jack- 
son, 1938, 17-29 

17 Lafayette, A Poem 

77 Letter from Washington to Burwell Bassett, 
June 19, 1775. in: Basic Writings, 114 

6 Letter from an American officer in cimp, 
published in the Pennsylvania Packet, July 18, 
1780 

10 Letter from Washington to Mrs. Anne 
Francis, Mrs. Henrietta Hillegas, Mrs. Mary 
Clarkson, Mrs. Sarah Bache, and Mrs. Susan 
Blair, February 13, 1781. in: George Washing¬ 
ton: Writings from the Original Manuscript 
Sources, 1745-1799, edited by John C. Fitz¬ 
patrick, 1931-1944, XXI, 221 


18 Charles E. Russell, Haym Salomon and the 
Revolution, 1930, 208, 242 

78 Benjamin Franklin, 755 

sub-caption Captain James Cook, A Voyage 
to the Pacific Ocean . . . 1776, 1777, 1778, 
1779, and 1780, 1784, II, 780 
8 Letter from Major General Charles Lee to 
Washington, June 28 [30], 1778. in: An Auto¬ 
biography of America, edited by Mark Van 
Doren, 1929, 139 

13 “The World Turned Upside Down,” 1781. 
in: Americans and Their Songs, 40 

79 “The Crisis.” in: Paine, 47 

80 “Common Sense.” in: Paine, 18 

4 Letter from Adams to Hezekiah Niles, Feb¬ 
ruary 13, 1818. in: The Works of John Adams, 
X, 282 

24 Fabricius, Letter I 

29 Agnes D. Hewes, Two Oceans to Canton, 
1944 

81 Letter of September 17, 1786. in: Jean Fran¬ 
cois G. de la Perouse, A Voyage Round the 
World . . . 1785, 1786, 1787, 1788, 1798, III, 
318 

82 “The Rights of Man.” in: Paine, 214 

4 Inscription on Waud drawing [Catalogue 
257] 

8 Address by Colonel Dennis Ramsey, Mayor 
of Alexandria, Virginia, April, 1789. in: Wash¬ 
ington, First in the Hearts of His Countrymen, 
edited by William B. McGroaty, 1932, 1 

19 Documents, 151 

83 Address by Colonel Ramsey 
1 The United States, 62-63 

3 Washington’s will 

21 Letter from Abigail Adams to relatives, 
November 21, 1790. in: An Autobiography of 
America, 188 

84 General Joseph Warren, “Free America.” in: 
Americans and Their Songs, 37 

85 Diaries of George Washington, edited by John 
C. Fitzpatrick, 1925, IV, 219 

1 Letter from Franklin to Charles Willson 
Peale, July 4, 1771. in: The Crayon, January- 
June, 1855,1, 82 

4 Letter from Franklin to Washington, March 
5, 1780. in: Benjamin Franklin, 611 

86 Speech by General Anthony Wayne, August 3, 
1795. in: American State Papers . . . Indian 
Affairs, 1832, 579 

4 Benjamin Franklin Bache, Remarks Oc¬ 
casioned by the Late Conduct of Mr. Washing¬ 
ton as President of the United States, 1797, 2 
12 John Spencer Bassett, The Federalist Sys¬ 
tem, 1789-1801, 1906, 114 
19 American State Papers, 579 

87 Tribute to Washington by John Adams, 1799. 
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in: History of the George Washington Bicen¬ 
tennial Celebration, edited by Albert Bushnell 
Hart, 1932, I, 33 

88 Washington Era: A Collection of Papers Rela¬ 
tive to the Death and Character of General 
George Washington, 1800, 2 

1 Oliver P. Chitwood, A History of Colonial 
America , 1931, second edition, 482 
13 Washington Era, 21-22 
21 Tribute to Washington by John Adams 

89 3 “Rights of Man.” in: Paine, 181 
4 Franklin to Peale, July 4, 1771 

91 Letter from Jefferson to Major John Cartwright, 
June 5, 1824. in: The Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson , XVI, 48 

1 Letter of Jefferson to Governor Hall, July 
6, 1802. in: Jefferson, typewritten transcript, 
II, 217-218, New York Public Library 

8 same 

12 “The Crisis.” in: Paine, 84 

24 Max Farrand, The Records of the Federal 

Convention of 1787 , 1911, 299-301 

29 The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, III. 228 

31 same, 278 

92 Letter from Abigail Adams to Mrs. W. S. 
Smith, November 21, 1800. in: American His¬ 
tory Told by Contemporaries , III, 332 

3 An election song, in: Americans and Their 
Songs , 54 

15 Abigail Adams to Mrs. Smith 
35 “Convention of Amity and Commerce,” 
1800. in: Naval Documents Related to the 
Quasi-War Between The United States and 
France , 1938, VI, 393 

93 same 

9 Jefferson’s first annual message to Congress, 
December 8, 1801. in: Writings , II, 338 

94 Letter from Jefferson to Elbridge Gerry, Janu¬ 
ary 26, 1799. in: Writings , X, 78 

6 Charles Coleman Sellers, Charles Willson 
Peale , 1947, II, 129-148 

95 “Common Sense.” in: Paine , 31 

4 Charles Willson Peale , II, 129-148 

7 Letter from Charles Willson Peale to Ben¬ 
jamin West, December 16, 1807. in: Pennsyl¬ 
vania Magazine of History and Biography, IX, 
130-132 

20 Charles Willson Peale, II, 148, 155-156, 167, 
169, 170 

33 T. Hamilton, Men and Manners in America, 
1833, 367 

96 “To The Parliament of England.” in: Ameri¬ 
cans and Their Songs,” 59 

9 Thomas A. Bailey, A Diplomatic History of 
the American People, 1946, 96-107 
15 America: The Story of a Free People, 192 
23 Letter from Captain Edward Preble to 
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George Davis, August 3, 1804. in: Naval Docu¬ 
ments Related to the United States Wars with 
the Barbary Powers, 1942, IV, 340 

97 “To The Parliament of England” 
sub-caption Pavel Petrovitch Svin’in, “A Pic¬ 
turesque Voyage in North America.” in: Pic¬ 
turesque United States of America, edited by 
Avraham Yarmolinsky, 1930, 70 

98 Oliver Hazard Perry’s dispatch to General Wil¬ 
liam Henry Harrison after the battle of Lake 
Erie, September 12, 1813. in: The Patriotic 
Anthology, edited by Carl Van Doren, 1941, 
133 

99 Francis Scott Key, “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
1814. in: The Pocket Book of American Poems, 
18-19 

100 Joseph Hopkinson, “Hail Columbia,” 1798. in: 
The Pocket Book of American Poems, 17 

101 A folk song, about 1800. in: America: The 
Story of a Free People, 192 

9 Eyewitness account of Jared Sparks printed 
in the North American Review, July, 1817. in: 
William M. Marine, The British Invasion of 
Maryland, 1812-1815, 1913, 39-40 

14 “The Star Spangled Banner” 

26 The History of Transportation in the United 
States Before 1860, 6 

37 Morris Birbeck, “Notes on a Journey in 
America,” 1818. in: The Patriotic Anthology, 
189 

102 Frances Trollope, Domestic Manners of the 
Americans, 1832, I, 314-315 

12 Whitman, “By Blue Ontario’s Shore” 

103 James Russell Lowell, “What Mr. Robinson 
Thinks” in: The Pocket Book of American 
Verse, 146 

5 Domestic Manners of the Americans, I, 314 

12 Bryans Biographical Dictionary of Painters 

and Engravers, 1927 

14 Smithsonian Institution, 1950 

19 Arthur Singleton (Henry Cagswell Knight,) 

Letters from the South and West, 1824, 37 

104 Whitman, “Starting from Paumanok” 

14 Documents, 236 

16 Jefferson to Monroe, October 24, 1823. in: 
Writings, XV, 482-483 

105 Whitman, “Starting from Paumanok” 

12 E. L. Carey and A. Hart, Philadelphia in 
1830-1, 1830, 188, 208-209 

106 Carl Sandburg, “Upstream,” in: The Pocket 
Book of American Poems, 252 

4 A Cultural History of Education, 474-475 
8 Picturesque United States of America, 15 

107 A Treasury of American Song, edited by Olin 
Downes and Elie Siegmeister, 1943, 300-302 

10 Entry, December 15, 1834. in: Memoirs of 
John Adams, edited by Charles Francis Adams, 


1876, IX, 189 

16 Carleton Mabee, The American Leonardo, 
1943, 87-88 

108 “The Crisis.” in: Paine, 50 

109 John Pierpont, “Whittling.” in: The Pocket 
Book of American Poems, 21-22 

14 “The Erie Canal.” in: Lois K. Mathews, The 
Erie Canal and the Settlement of the West, 
1910, 199 

110 “Preface” to Leaves of Grass, in: Walt Whit¬ 
man, 30 

2 Cadwallader D. Colden, Memoir Prepared 
at The Request of a Committee of the Common 
Council of the City of New York, 1825 

11 Wayne C. Neely, The Agricultural Fair, 
1935, 51 

33 Jackson’s first inaugural address, March 4, 
1829. in: The Principles of American States¬ 
manship, edited by Francis N. Thorpe, 1909, 33 
71 The Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln, 
V, 236-238 

111 4 Stephen Vincent Benet, “Listen to the Peo¬ 
ple,” in: Selected Works of Stephen Vincent 
Benet, 1941 

113 Arthur J. Stansburg in Arthurs Home Gazette. 
May, 1851. in: James Parton, Life of Andrew 
Jackson, 1860, III, 169-170 

1 Letter from Jackson to Andrew Jackson 
Donelson, February 26, 1824. in: Correspond¬ 
ence of Andrew Jackson, III, 231 

3 Letter from Jackson to Andrew Jackson 
Donelson, April 11, 1824. in: Correspondence, 
III, 246 

7 Charles T. Congdon, “Reminiscences of a 
Journalist.” in: Yankee Life By Those Who 
Lived It, edited by June Barrows Mussey, 1947, 
317 

22 Domestic Manners of the Americans, I, 200 
29 same as running head 

114 Whitman, “By Blue Ontario’s Shore” 

22 Letter from Jackson to James Buchanan, 

|une 25, 1825. in: Correspondence, III, 287 
27 Letter from Jackson to Richard W. Johnson, 
September, 1828, III, 431 

115 Letter from Jefferson to Governor Hall, July 6, 
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Charles Canot 235 

View of New Amsterdam, A, attributed to J. Vincke- 
boons, 42, 233 

View of Part of the Town of Boston, A, by Paul Revere 
58, 235 

View of Savannah in Georgia, A, by P. Fourdrinier 
48, 234 

View of the Attack Against Fort Washington and 
Rebel Redouts Near New York, A, by Thomas 
Davies 236 

View of the Bombardment of Fort McHenry, A, by 
John Bower 99, 239 

View of the South Part of Lexington, A, by Amos 
Doolittle 67,236 

View of the Town of Concord, A, by Amos Doolittle 
66, 236 

View of William and Mary College, A, by John 
Bartram 234 

View on the Rio Gila, A, by H. C. Pratt 149, 245 
Views of the Buildings and Surroundings of the Berks 
County Almshouse, by Charles Hofman 211, 250 
Vinckeboons, J., attributed to 42, 233 
Virginia Constitutional Convention, The, by George 
Catlin 115, 240 

Wahbasha’s Prairie, by Seth Eastman 243 
Walker, James 243, 247 


Wall Street, Half Past 2 O’clock, by J. H. Cafferty and 
C. G. Rosenberg 161, 245 
Wall, William C. 212, 250 
Walter, Joseph 131, 242 

War Spirit at Home: Celebrating the Victory at Vicks¬ 
burg, The, by Lilly Martin Spencer 178, 247 
Warre, Henry J. 134, 242 
Warrior of the Fox Tribe, A 234 
Washington, George, by C. W. Peale 64, 65, 236 
Water Color Class, The 100, 239 
Waud, Alfred R. 182, 183, 246, 247, 248 
Webber, John 78, 237 
Weir, John Ferguson 180, 248 
Weir, Robert W. 26 

West, Benjamin 22, 44, 54, 56, 57, 233, 235 
West, Benjamin Franklin 126, 242 
Whaling Scene, A, by Benjamin Franklin West 126, 
242 

Whaling Scene, A, by J. Brock 250 
Whampoa Anchorage From the Foreign Cemetery 
242 

Whistler, James Abbott McNeill 26, 147, 212 
White Bird 26, 249 
White, John 23-25 

White Hall Plantation, by Christophe Colomb 83, 
238 

Whitefield Preaching, George, bv John Wollaston 49, 
234 

Whiting, D. P. 242 

Whitman, Walt, by Mathew B. Brady 194, 248 

Whittredge, Worthington 203, 249 

Williams, William 60, 235 

Wimar, Charles 244 

Wollaston, John 49, 234 

Wood, Thomas W. 249 

Woodside, John A. 108, 240 

Yacht America Leaving Boston Harbor for England, 
The, by James E. Butters worth 150, 244 
Yosemite Valley, by William Hahn 207, 249 
Yoshikazu,.?. 246 

Young Omahaw, War Eagle, Little Missouri and 
Pawnees, by Charles Bird King 102, 240 

Zogbaum, Rufus Fairchild 226, 251 
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